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INTRODUCTION 


During" the war there was a hospital at Chalons for 
men wounded in the face. A girl came there to visit her 
fiance, whose whole face had been shot away, so that no 
feature remained. She was filled with horror and could 
not believe that this featureless being was her fiance. 
Every familiar expression was lost. The face she had 
learned to love was gone. For her, the man’s face was 
he. Without it she could not recognize him. This nat- 
urally suggests a query. If your body were stripped off 
would your friends still be able to recognize you? You 
doubtless feel that there is something there independent 
of your features, — that you would still have an individ- 
uality if your face were gone. You have certain ways of 
thinking, certain strong feelings and peculiar prejudices, 
certain standards of conduct. If they were made mani- 
fest, even if your body were invisible, you feel sure that 
your friend would say: “Why that is old Jim! I’d know; 
him anyhere.” 

Now each of us has some sort of a picture of this self 
of ours that is hidden behind the face. Some of us, per- 
haps, are quite satisfied with the portrait we see, and 
feel that it cannot be improved upon. Others who have 
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been forced by circumstances to compare themselves with 
certain heroic souls, or who have fallen down under some 
of the severe tests of life, or who have met with ridicule 
and contumely whenever they have granted the world a 
glimpse of the self within, — others, I say, would be 
pleased to have a few alterations and emendations in the 
portrait, and there are some sufficiently dissatisfied to 
desire an entire and absolute change. 

Man has acquired of late years the most amazing 
power to manipulate and alter the material world about 
him, through the discoveries and inventions of science. 
However much he is interested in the material world, 
and however much he may pretend to be interested in 
others, by courteously directing the conversation to their 
virtues, it is probable that to every man the most vital 
object of interest is himself. If Science should give him 
power to alter the whole outside universe and fail to 
assist him in doing what he wants with himself, he would 
be likely to consider it a failure. Science has taken the 
most marvellous strides in providing means to alter the 
outer self and thousands are toiling and suffering to 
avail themselves of its aid. Sagging cheeks are lifted, 
noses are straightened, jaws rebuilt, hair recolored, and 
permanently waved, the waist-line is altered and the mus- 
cles are built up. But all this does not add those touches 
we desire to the portrait of the inner man; strength of 
character, personal charm, power over men, serenity, 
happiness, — there seems to be no recognized formula 
that will produce these things. One would think that by 
this time a man should be able to order any kind of self 
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he prefers and have the chemical ingredients sent him in 
a neat little package. Unfortunately, when it approaches 
the self, science seems in a hopeless snarl. In fact some 
dodge the question by telling us that the Self is an illu- 
sion, a mere complex of reactions caused by external 
stimuli. But that does not trouble us seriously for we 
are beginning to think that illusions are much more vital 
and important than realities. Our body at least appears 
to be solid, but here come the scientists and tell us that 
if all the electrons of which it is composed were collected 
in a solid lump it would be barely visible with a magnify- 
ing glass! So it is really empty space with not enough 
solid to be seen with the naked eye! And now they tell 
us that even the electrons are not solid, but only inter- 
secting wavelets in the sub ether. Then, as no one knows 
what the sub ether is, if my body isn’t illusion I don’t 
know what is. In pursuing reality we have got far be- 
yond the powers of the human senses and even of mortal 
thought. We view stars like Betelguese and Antares that 
are nearly twice as big as the orbit of the earth, so that 
at our rate of nineteen miles a second we would certainly 
take more than a year to go around them. When we have 
grasped the fact that light, which would take about ten 
minutes from the sun to us, would take one hundred thou- 
sand years to cross our universe, or the Galactic system, 
as they call it, we are then stunned by the information 
that the spiral nebulae are other universes, the nearest of 
which is almost a million light years away ! 

In contrast with all this unthinkable bigness, we are 
brought face to face with the electron as ultimate reality, 
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and are told that if the smallest speck visible to a micro- 
scope were divided a thousand times we would have the 
size of an atom. Then if we magnify the atom to the 
size of a church the electrons might be represented by a 
few house flies flying about. Each electron at times 
radiates energy, not in a stream, but in tiny chunks 
or quanta, and each chunk has actually been measured 
and found to be equal to 3*4.10'” ergs in 1*9. lo'^® seconds. 
Even the scientists do not seem to understand that mys- 
terious formula q p — p q = i h/2ri (where h = the 
quantum rule and i is the mystic vTI i ) which is sup- 
posed to regulate the energy of the universe. All the ma- 
terial world is reduced to a schedule of pointer markings. 
Because of a slight discrepancy we have been forced to 
abandon the old Newtonian physics and Euclidian ge- 
ometry and launch forth into a space with ten coefficients 
of curvature and several extra dimensions. The whole 
universe seems to be slightly askew, but nothing can 
be satisfactorily measured because the measuring-rod 
changes its length and the clock its time according to the 
speed at which it travels and all things travel at differ- 
ent speeds. It is as if, in doing a sum, a man subtracted 
9 from 10 and got i and one-millionth as an answer, in- 
stead of I, and then tried to reconstruct the whole of 
mathematics to agree with his finding. 

If then the whole material world is so far beyond our 
reach and so different from what it appears, we may ex- 
pect to find some illusions in the inner world. The same 
genius that has analyzed external reality into its constit- 
uent electrons has been at work on personality. Every 
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man knows that he is what he is because of the assort- 
ment of ancestral chromosomes which was made in the 
germ cell which produced him. He knows that there are 
forty-eight chromosomes which are supposed to produce 
all the qualities of body and soul. Half come from the 
father’s side and half from the mother’s, but which qual- 
ities from which, is undetermined, and it is by means of 
the various possible permutations that the varieties of 
character in children of the same parents are produced. 
In this way a man acquires the basis of his personality. 
Its development is due to the manner in which he builds 
up his nerve connections. The fibres of the brain have 
been dissected and personality has been shown to be a 
network of neurones connecting the various centres in 
the brain in accord with a certain pattern, so that a cer- 
tain stimulus must awaken a certain definite response by 
following the pathway of the established connection. We 
are told how children start with certain instinctive re- 
actions and then gradually “condition” them, which 
means that the reaction is artificially associated with 
other stimuli. Some think that new nerve connections 
are made in the brain and the habits of the child are thus 
determined. 

The Behaviorist claims that heredity is comparatively 
unimportant, since, by conditioning the reflexes of a 
child, he can be made to behave in any fashion that is 
desired. Exhaustive investigation has been made into 
the reactions of all types of human beings. It is admitted 
that there are certain types that tend to react in a cer- 
tain way. Kretschmer has demonstrated that there is a 
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biological affinity between the psychic disposition of the 
cyclothymes and the pyknic body type, and also an af- 
finity between the psychic disposition of the schizophrenes 
and the bodily disposition of the asthenics and athletics, 
so that there is here a groundwork for different types of 
the self, were one to admit such an entity. 

The Behaviorist has done wonders in measuring the 
stimulus and noting the response. He has followed it as 
far as it can be followed into the network of neurones 
and brain cells, but here inevitably he has run into mys- 
tery. The reaction is not always proportioned to the 
stimulus. A very slight whisper may produce a violent 
explosion. Moreover the mental product often does not 
resemble the stimulus in the least. There has been a 
process resembling the deciphering of a code and the 
construction of a world of images that did not exist be- 
fore. The Gestalt psychology has filled in the gap to 
some extent with its suggestion that the mind grasps 
things as wholes or definite forms, and in showing the 
defects of Behaviorism, has led us to hope for a further 
solution of the mystery of the self. 

We know that our structural and emotional develop- 
ment is dependent on certain subtle chemical reactions 
due largely to the secretions of the endocrine glands. 
The growth and shape of the bony structure depends on 
the pituitary gland, the rapidity of growth on the thy- 
roid, which is a sort of accelerator. The thymus retards 
and in some mysterious way preserves the characteristics 
of childhood. The adrenal produces astonishing emo- 
tional effects. A dose of it given to a friend of the au- 
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thor produced all the symptoms of extreme terror which 
held the unfortunate subject in its grip in spite of all ef- 
forts, until the effects wore off. 

Another portion of the adrenal is said to produce rage. 
Experiments have been made lately with school children, 
and the physician in charge told the author of one girl 
whom he treated who had all the symptoms of deficient 
endocrine, — spastic muscles, extreme timidity, and lack 
of self-confidence. Extract of superior adrenal was ad- 
ministered, and the physician stated that in two weeks 
she was fighting her brothers. It must be stated that 
other physicians have doubts of the efficacy of the adrenal 
to produce rage. So much has been written of the effect 
of the sex glands that it is hardly necessary to allude to 
their potency in transforming character. 

Another group of scientists have been experimenting 
with hypnotism and its effects on personality, and have 
shown that in certain cases the personality can be dis- 
associated so that there are apparently two or more sepa- 
rate consciousnesses, sometimes working at cross pur- 
poses, though dwelling in the same body. By hypnotism, 
in the case of so-called hysterics, certain portions of the 
body, as for instance, the right hand, can be freed from 
the control of the subject’s conscious mind. The hand 
can then write messages which do not come from the 
conscious mind of the subject, but either from some sub- 
conscious area, or else, possibly, as some hold, from some 
secondary personality. 

We find then that Science is producing the most amaz- 
ing changes not only in our attitude to the external world, 
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but also in our conception of the inner world of person- 
ality. 

Great and important as are the discoveries which en- 
able us to control the vast forces of the material world, 
to every one of us the forces which create and modify 
our own personality are even more important. Every 
man realizes to-day that success and happiness depend 
upon personality, and nothing is so much desired as some 
means to acquire a personality that is greater and more 
potent. The papers and magazines are full of advertise- 
ments of various methods of attaining this end, and 
thousands are following various quackish prescriptions 
in the hope of acquiring greater personal power. 

Here then are the two schools of scientists, those who 
teach us how the mind is formed by material agencies, by 
gametes and zygotes and neurones and chemicals and 
endocrine glands, and those who show us how the mind 
is affected by hypnotism and by contact with other per- 
sonalities. 

Both sides are right. It is certainly true that mind is 
affected by matter, and it is also true that matter is af- 
fected by mind. Character is produced by neurones and 
nerve connections, and emotions by endocrine glands. 
But it is also true that nerve connections are produced by 
thought and that endocrine glands are moved to secre- 
tion by emotion. In the parallel series of mental and 
material phenomena each set can affect the other, and 
produce very surprising changes in its sequence. In its 
dealing with personality Science has not yet acquired the 
accuracy that it has attained in chemistry and physics, 
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and physicians do not yet guarantee to provide a man 
with the personality he requires by administering ex- 
tracts from the endocrine glands. Hypnotism and psychi- 
cal research, though they furnish many astounding facts, 
do not yet seem to have established an authoritative 
method of developing the mind. While we may learn 
much from the abnormal cases that are brought to the 
fore by hypnotists and psycho-analysts, it would seem 
that there is room for a study of the normal man, and of 
the manner in which his personality develops. 

One might take the outside view and dissect his brain 
to discover the various nerve connections upon which his 
reactions depend, or one may trace one by one the means 
by which his various unlearned reactions were gradually 
conditioned to produce the complex pattern that we term 
his personality. But there is an inside view that may be 
taken of all these phenomena, and we may also examine 
the thoughts and feelings whose interaction has produced 
the complex consciousness or pattern of reactions, that 
in common parlance is termed the self. 

When all these various reactions have produced a defi- 
nite pattern of behavior in the individual, that pattern is 
reflected in his consciousness with varying degrees of 
accuracy. In other words every man has a certain pic- 
ture of himself, — an idea of what sort of a man he is. 
It is not the object of these pages to enter the field of 
psychological controversy and to decide whether the Be- 
haviorists or Introspectionists or Gestaltists are correct 
in describing the method by which the personality is 
built up. I wish merely to take the facts of conscious- 
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ness which are a matter of common experience and of 
historic record and to suggest an interpretation of them. 

Some hold that when the pattern of personality has 
been built up, it is impossible to alter it save by recon- 
ditioning all the various reactions one by one. I wish to 
suggest that there may be a short cut by which a large 
number of these reactions may be reconditioned all at 
once. As has been said an idea or an emotion has a 
strong effect upon the reactions of the body. Many of 
our reactions are reconditioned by fear, — even by fear 
which comes, not from any mechanical stimulus like the 
barking of a dog, but from an idea which may have no 
basis in reality. Of all the ideas that are potent to re- 
condition the reactions that make up the pattern of the 
personality, none seems to have such an effect as this 
idea which a man has of himself. It is true that ordi- 
narily this idea or picture which a man has of himself is 
a product of complex reactions and that it changes very 
slowly. Some even assert that after a certain age it does 
not change at all. Personally I have witnessed such as- 
tonishing transformation of personality that I cannot 
accept this view, and I feel that there must be many who 
have seen similar instances, or read of them in history, 
so that they would agree that a transformation of per- 
sonality is possible if one could find the right method. 

I wish to suggest the fact that if a man is given a new 
and different idea of what he is, that idea in many in- 
stances, by the emotions and thoughts it produces, will 
so recondition his reactions that his behavior and char- 
acter will be materially altered. You may say that a man 
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first behaves as a gentleman and then acquires the pic- 
ture of himself as a gentleman. This is true in some 
cases, but the opposite is equally true. The boy is given 
the picture of himself as a gentleman and gradually con- 
forms his behavior to the picture. In most cases be- 
havior and concept grow simultaneously. When once the 
concept is definitely accepted it modifies the behavior and 
eliminates that which is incongruous. Even Behaviorists 
tacitly admit that when a man acquires an idea that he 
is a person of a certain sort, it affects his behavior. In 
Mr. Watson’s book on Behaviorism (p. 15) I find the 
following statement; “The behaviorist is primarily in- 
terested in the behavior of the whole man. . . . The re- 
sponse the behaviorist is interested in is the common- 
sense answer to the question, ‘What is he doing and why 
is he doing it?’ Surely ... no one can distort the be- 
haviorist’s platform to such an extent that it can be 
claimed that the behaviorist is merely a muscle psycholo- 
gist.” This would seem to imply that when a man con- 
ceives of himself as a Behaviorist he reacts differently 
toward certain phenomena than do certain other psy- 
chologists. He might gain this concept of himself as the 
result of a long series of experiments or reactions, or it 
might be the result of arguments brought forth in con- 
versation, or it might come from reading a book, or even 
as a result of personal devotion to such a person as Dr. 
Watson. The point is that the moment the concept is ac- 
cepted so that a man says, “I am a Behaviorist” he reacts 
differently than he did before he held this view of him- 
self. 
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In such reading as I have been able to do I have not 
found any satisfactory explanation of this concept which 
a man holds of himself and of its operation. I have 
sought to record some of the effects which I have seen it 
produce on the consciousness of various individuals. I 
have also attempted to describe the more important be- 
havior patterns that have shaped character in the world, 
and to show how they were created, the emotions that 
were used to condition them, and the extraordinary way 
in which they have been transferred, so that quite a dif- 
ferent self has been created. If the self is an illusion, it 
is an illusion that works. They may tell me that the axe 
I hold is not solid but only a galaxy of tiny electrons in 
empty space, yet somehow, illusory as it is, the axe cuts 
down the tree. For us, our illusions are more real than 
reality. There are methods of manipulating them that 
produce results which, though they may also be illusions, 
produce success and happiness and personal force. Ex- 
perience has shown me that it is possible to enlarge and 
even transform personality, and I hope these pages may 
suggest the means by which others may gain at least the 
illusion of greater happiness, wider interests, and in- 
creased personal power. 

It is extremely difficult to find a term which will cover 
this idea or picture which a man has of himself which 
is our chief subject of discussion. With some men it is 
vaguely formulated, and they seem to have little idea of 
what they really are like. But the great majority of 
men, and even such savages as I have been able to inter- 
rogate, seem to have a fairly definite concept or picture 
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of themselves. We might term this concept a pattern of 
behavior, but it is more than this. It is the result in their 
consciousness of the pattern of behavior which they have 
adopted. To them it appears as the picture of themselves, 
— of their own conduct and character. When this pic- 
ture is changed it appears to them that they have acquired 
another self, and in the case of certain standardized pat- 
terns of behavior, the term “self” or “standardized self” 
might not be inappropriate. With this explantion I must 
beg the indulgence of the reader for any awkwardness 
in terminology. I have used the terms, “concept of the 
self,” “behavior pattern,” “consciousness pattern,” or 
“self,” to indicate different aspects of this same phe- 
nomenon, the picture which a man has formed of him- 
self. Whether it is real or illusory, it has its effect on his 
reactions and character, and seems often to be a norm 
about which his consciousness and behavior crystallize. 
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CHAPTER I 

PORTRAITS, IMAGINARY AND REAL 

I. THE PICTURE OF ONESELF 

A letter was once delivered to me which was signed, 
“Adam, the first man.” It was a plea against the unex- 
ampled injustice with which the writer had been treated. 
He stated that the earth in its entirety had been given to 
him by its creator, and he offered incontrovertible proof 
from Holy Writ to that effect. He had been turned out 
of his inheritance, and whenever he asserted his rights he 
was treated with insult. Pie was willing to share his pos- 
sessions with others, but the greedy world had seized 
them all, and would not grant him so much as a square 
foot of the vast lands that were his by sacred right. It 
is easy to understand the bitterness of his soul. Of course 
men called him insane, but the real trouble was merely 
that he had a wrong concept of himself. Aside from that 
he may have been sane enough. He thought that he 
really was Adam, and his behavior and feelings were the 
natural result of that concept. I have quoted him because 
there are many men whose concepts of themselves, while 
not sufficiently extravagant to land them in the insane 
asylum, are nevertheless responsible for most erratic be- 
havior on their part. The author of the letter is merely 
an example of the astonishing manner in which the be- 
havior and happiness of a man is modified by the concept 
he has of himself. 


IS 
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It is self-evident that a man will behave in different 
fashion if he thinks he is Napoleon from what he will 
if he thinks he is St. Francis. This is equally true when 
his concept coincides more exactly with reality. If he 
has been trained to consider himself a Quaker, he will 
naturally react differently from what he will if he has 
been brought up to consider himself a soldier and a mili- 
tarist. Moreover, the line of sanity is not so easy to 
draw. There is many a man at large, and supposedly 
sane, whose concept of himself is so extravagant that he 
expects as much adulation as if he were Napoleon, but 
so long as he does not identify himself with any definite 
hero by name he escapes the asylum. And yet his be- 
havior might seem all the more insane. Without any 
Napoleonic achievement he has acquired so exalted an 
opinion of himself that he is always dissatisfied with 
the treatment accorded him by the world. Not only his 
behavior then, but also his happiness, are vitally affected 
by his concept of himself. And this may be true even 
if the portrait of himself which he cherishes does not 
resemble him in the least. He will be far from cheerful 
if he views himself as a cowardly weakling and is quite 
correct in his estimate, but he will be equally far from 
serenity if he thinks himself a Chesterfield when the 
world has discovered that he is only a bore, and makes 
him aware of its opinion. For the world must soon dis- 
cover the portrait he has of himself. It does not take his 
acquaintances long to recognize whether he feels himself 
to be a fascinating man of the world, or an awkward 
bungler. 
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This picture of himself which every man acquires in 
spite of himself in some mysterious fashion is, then, a 
most important feature in his mental physiognomy. 
Every commencement orator speaks of the young man’s 
ideal, which is quite a different sort of a portrait, namely, 
the picture of the man he wants to be; and we are in- 
formed that without an ideal a man has small hope of a 
character. Now we wish to call attention to the fact that 
besides the portrait of the man he wants to be, each man 
has in his mental gallery this other portrait, which he 
does not always display so readily — that of the man he 
thinks he is, and that the latter has a much more vital ef- 
fect on his character. The ideal certainly does affect his 
behavior. But as a portrait, the likeness, if it exists at 
all, is usually due to considerable conscious effort, while 
his resemblance to the other portrait exists even in spite 
of his efforts. In the latter case his conduct is the result 
of the resemblance, while, in the case of the ideal, the re- 
semblance is the result of his conduct. Each of us has 
such a portrait or concept of himself, though he may not 
know it until he looks for it. If he thinks he is a self- 
made man, he may suppose that he painted this portrait 
himself, but it is probable that it was drawn by others 
originally. In some way he was induced to accept it so 
that now he is positively convinced that he is the man it 
portrays. 

The portrait itself is usually by no means a simple out- 
line in crayon. It seems to be rather a composite of many 
different faces, whose delineation is the work of widely 
different artists. Some go back to the period of the old 
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masters, and some are almost coeval with the work of the 
Cro-Magnon painters in the caves of the Pyrenees. Each 
man usually has a picture of himself, and his faults and 
virtues, of which his own family circle were the artists. 
It is they who fill in such features as are evidenced when 
one hears him say: “I am quick-tempered,” or “I have a 
strong will, you can lead me but you can’t drive me.” But 
when he adds, “I am a gentleman,” or ‘‘I am a Presby- 
terian,” he makes it evident that in his portrait of himself 
are included certain features designed, not by his family, 
but by artists of a former century. And his conscious- 
ness that he is a civilized man and not a savage, includes 
in the portrait outlines which were drawn back of the be- 
ginning of history. Each of these features has an effect 
on the behavior and attitudes of the individual. He is 
what he is because he has taken, perhaps unconsciously, 
as the portrait of himself, a picture parts of which were 
painted ages ago with infinite toil and with colors mixed 
with life blood. 

It is not always clear how he came to adopt so definite 
and complicated a concept of the self that is he, but we do 
know there are large numbers of people who are only too 
eager to assist him. Everywhere there are groups of 
men each of which is occupied with painting for them- 
selves and others the portrait of a certain type of self 
which they then try to impose upon every man who comes 
under their influence. When their victim emerges 
stamped with this group portrait and states sincerely, “I 
am a Klansman, or a Theosophist, or a Fundamentalist, 
or a Pacifist,” or whatever type of “ist” the group may 
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happen to manufacture, they then seem to feel that crea- 
tive joy that is the prerogative of the artist. Through 
their influence the man has been led to modify his concept 
of himself and to include in it certain features which they 
regard as essential. Though many groups are seeking to 
accomplish this, they have no clearly defined method of 
doing it. Persuasion does not always avail. It is possi- 
ble to convince a man that he ought to be a Christian or 
a social success, and he may yet feel positive that he is not 
one. Suggestion sometimes avails, but an attempt to force 
the concept by saying, “You are a pacifist,” or “You are 
a sinner,” does not always succeed. The patient may re- 
spond that he does not in the least feel that he is one. 
Unless he is thoroughly convinced that he really is what 
the portrait represents, it remains a mere fancy sketch 
and has no more influence upon him than a portrait of 
Philip II. 

Some portraits are so vague and have so slight an in- 
fluence on behavior that they can be accepted by a mere 
act of intellectual acquiescence, or by the signing of a 
name. One may say, “I am a Republican,” or “I am a 
Democrat,” without any radical change in personality. 
Others, however, are so definite in outline and involve 
the acceptance or abandonment of such a mass of ideas 
and prejudices that their adoption means a real transfor- 
mation. When the man who had said, “I am Saul the 
Pharisee,” was able to say sincerely, “I am Paul the 
Christian,” it involved a radical change of personality. 
The same was true when the girl who thought of herself 
as Theodora the popular buffoon and prostitute, was able 
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to say, am Theodora, empress of the world, wife of 
Justinian, Patron of the church, and example in etiquette 
and morals.” The new concept of herself involved a com- 
plete change in behavior, and apparently in all her feel- 
ings as well. You may think that her behavior changed 
first and then she found the new concept, but in many 
cases it is true that the new concept, when accepted, 
changes the behavior, and it seems to have been true in 
the case of Theodora. 

Now it might be easy enough for a person to alter his 
behavior to resemble some pattern and then to walk about 
with the uncomfortable consciousness, ‘T am a fraud act- 
ing a part.” But just what produces the change of con- 
sciousness that enables a person to feel, ‘T am this new 
person,” is the matter that deserves investigation. 

Certain of these concepts of self, for example such 
portraits as enable a man to view himself as a gentleman, 
seem to be accepted as a matter of course along with all 
those strange things that we inherit from our ancestors. 
To properly analyze the picture you have of yourself to- 
day, it would be necessary to trace the painting of such 
portraits through the course of the ages that are past, and 
to discover how those features were first traced which have 
resulted in the complicated behavior and fixed attitudes 
which characterize you to-day. Some features of the por- 
trait were drilled in by education, some are the result of 
deliberately organized cultures, and some seem to arise 
spontaneously as an unconscious reaction to our environ- 
ment. 

Now one question which we are curious to investigate 
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is as to how these various patterns originated, which are 
so generally accepted and which influence our behavior so 
vitally. We shall attempt to answer this as well as to in- 
vestigate the other question as to how a man is made to 
accept a certain behavior pattern in such fashion that he 
regards it as his portrait. It is of course quite possible 
for him, like Adam, to feel that he is something he is not, 
and probably there are many whose concepts of them- 
selves diverge noticeably from reality. But no matter 
how absurd an idea I may have of myself, it is certain 
that every act I perform, every word I speak, every atti- 
tude I assume, and every feeling of happiness or discon- 
tent I experience, is vitally affected and controlled by the 
concept of myself which I have adopted — this portrait 
which hangs in our mental gallery and of which we say, 
“This is I.” 

2. THE CREATIVE POWER OF THE PORTRAIT 

There is some divergence of opinion as to the extent to 
which it is possible to change the personality of any man. 
Every one has hopes that his abilities can be developed, 
and his intellect enlarged, and his character modified to 
a certain degree. The method of changing or developing 
the self that we adopt for our children and sometimes for 
ourselves also, is that of teaching or practice and disci- 
pline. The Behaviorist would say, we condition their re- 
actions. This we call education, and apply in all our 
schools, in the expectation that, by compelling children to 
learn certain lessons and repeat certain tasks, their per- 
sonality will be inflated by the knowledge pumped into it. 
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and that by constant practice their abilities will become 
facilities. Those who consider that their children deserve 
the term “bad,” often have hopes that they will be re- 
formed by this process. Another system of education is 
to supply the pupil with the portrait of some hero, in the 
hope that it will exercise upon him so subtle a fascination 
that he will adopt it as his ideal, or, in other words, that 
he will see in it a picture of the self he wants to be. It 
will then become his ambition to imitate his hero. This 
relieves his teachers from much strain, for the boy will 
then discipline himself, and will perform any task or 
learn without coercion any lesson that aids him in his am- 
bition. The method is not general, for it is found that 
boys often show a lack of enthusiasm for the ideals pre- 
sented them by their teachers. 

Though education is the standard method of develop- 
ing personality, the character is often modified in a more 
startling fashion by the transmission of emotions from 
some group which the individual may chance to join. 

In contrast with these recognized methods of develop- 
ing or changing personality is the method to which we 
have called attention — that of changing the idea which a 
person has of himself and thus inducing him to accept a 
different pattern of behavior. No one would venture to 
assert that a man’s entire nature can be changed in this 
way. A man once presented himself and confided to me 
that he was Beethoven reincarnate. This concept, which 
he held sincerely, did not create in him the ability to write 
a Moonlight Sonata, or even to play it with unusual skill. 
If we expect a man’s abilities or intelligence to keep pace 
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with his portrait of himself, we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. They are developed by the sterner methods and 
stiff drill that characterize the usual boy’s school. They 
grow chiefly by conscious effort — while the effect of the 
portrait seems to be chiefly in the realm of the subcon- 
scious. 

A man’s capabilities are largely the gift of his ances- 
tors. He can expand them but to change them he would 
have to alter his grandparents. This applies to the stuff 
out of which both body and mind are made and involves 
such attributes as form and strength, and aptitudes for 
sports or handicrafts. It will require more than a change 
of concepts to get him a good memory or imagination, or 
a capability for learning languages or mathematics or 
mechanics, when he has none. His perceptive abilities 
come under the same rule. The sensitiveness to sound, 
form, color and beauty in general, which is the funda- 
mental equipment of the artist, musician and author — all 
this we have excellent authority for believing to be born 
in a man and not made. 

When it comes to a man’s feelings and behavior, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. What a man wants 
or whom he hates, depends vitally upon what he thinks he 
is. What he desires and what he dislikes, what he hun- 
gers for and what disgusts him, his affection and his 
hatred for those about him — ^all these are sometimes de- 
termined and often modified by his concept of himself. 
They are very different if he considers himself an aristo- 
cratic man of the world, from what they are if he regards 
himself as an untrammelled child of nature. We have 
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noted that they are vastly different when a man regards 
himself as a Pharisee, from when he considers himself a 
Christian. This is also true of the emotions that stimulate 
or inhibit him, such as rage and fear, enthusiasm or en- 
nui, reverence or horror, desire of approval or shame. 
The same insult that will arouse rage if he thinks himself 
a prince, will awaken fear if he is trained to think himself 
a slave. Our illustrations indicate that emotions that cen- 
tre in the sense of well-being, such as happiness and dis- 
content, joy and misery, peace and restlessness, are all de- 
termined largely by the portrait he forms of himself. The 
same service that would bring happiness to one who knew 
himself to be a poor man would rouse discontent in one 
who thought himself a millionaire. A man’s choices and 
those attitudes that aid him in carrying out his purposes, 
such as courage, perseverance and endurance, are all influ- 
enced powerfully by the idea he holds of himself. We 
have known a man in the South to be radically changed 
when made to believe that he had negro blood in him. A 
man’s idea of himself affects his decisions and his assur- 
ance in carrying them out. If he thinks he is a vacillating 
neurotic of feeble health, or a sinner pursued by bad luck 
and disaster, he behaves differently from what he does if 
he thinks he is a man with a star and protected by fate, as 
did Napoleon and Caesar. It would therefore seem to be 
true that although a man’s capabilities cannot be trans- 
formed by giving him a new concept of himself, it can 
alter the use he makes of his abilities and the delight he 
takes in them, and the whole course of his life. 

To give a man a new concept of himself produces in 
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real life and subconsciously the same effect that we see 
produced artificially and consciously in the drama. Here 
a man assumes the self of some character in history and 
literature, and behaves as if he were that person. To act 
well he must conceive that he really is that person, in 
such fashion that his behavior and even his feelings 
spring naturally from this concept of himself. It does 
not permanently affect the character and happiness of the 
actor, as it did in the case of the so-called Adam, because 
though he may yield to the illusion for the moment, both 
he and his audience know that it is not real or permanent. 
It is a mere imitation of external behavior; underneath 
the actor is well aware who he really is, and so is his 
audience. 

The experience approaches nearer reality in the case 
of a person who plays for some time a part in life, as in 
the case of a gentleman who lives for a time as a tramp, 
or a lady from Fifth Avenue who takes a position in a 
factory or laundry, or a waitress who dresses up and 
makes the world think she is a leader of fashion. Such 
cases have been witnessed by every one, but though they 
produce a change in behavior and feeling, and although 
such a person may feel that he really is the person he por- 
trays, there is nevertheless an unreality about it, and the 
behavior must remain assumed and to a certain extent 
insincere. 

Another and a commoner phase of the artificial as- 
sumption of a concept of self is found among profes- 
sional men. To succeed many a doctor feels that he must 
assume a “bedside manner.” He cannot be himself but 
he must adopt a new self which is that of the typical doc- 
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tor, and which awakens confidence in his patients, and 
he must avoid the little natural exuberances to which he 
is prone to give way. He does not at first feel that he 
really is a doctor, and he may feel much of a fraud in 
prescribing and directing the lives of others. Little by 
little he comes to feel that he really is this assumed self. 
He is a doctor, and his behavior becomes the natural re- 
sult of the concept. The same is true of the clergyman, 
the lawyer or the undertaker. A certain pattern is as- 
sumed until it becomes the real self. This self is more 
real than the dramatic self, but there is nevertheless an 
element of artificiality about it which is felt by all sin- 
cere persons. 

We have spoken of the artificial assumption of a self 
in the drama or in playing a part in life. Something of 
this occurs in the education of children. The child is 
trained to play the part of a gentleman or lady. It is 
corrected again and again in table manners and in be- 
havior until the part that was at first so unnatural and 
irksome becomes a second nature. The reactions become 
spontaneous and the girl feels at last, ‘T am a lady.” It 
becomes impossible to her, as such, to eat with her knife, 
and imperative to keep her hands clean and her dress 
neat. It must remain true, however, that a pattern of 
personality produced entirely by education and discipline 
from outsiders must be artificial to a certain extent. 
There will remain the consciousness of another real self 
underneath. Another element besides external discipline 
is necessary before the girl can feel that she really is the 
lady she has been taught to be. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL PORTRAIT 
I. OUTLINES DRAWN BY THE FAMILY 

It seems somewhat mysterious that a man should re- 
ceive a pattern of personality, and sometimes a most dis- 
agreeable one, and promptly accept it as a portrait of 
his true self, and shape his whole life in accordance with 
it. Some of these portraits we accept meekly from our 
family before we reach years of discretion. The only 
way in which a little child can get an idea of himself is 
from the family circle that surrounds him. They may be 
reticent about his virtues but they usually inform him of 
his defects. Their opinion, therefore, has much to do with 
his portrait of himself. 

If a boy is an only child with a doting mother, he is 
likely to have it constantly impressed upon him that he 
is the brightest, handsomest boy in the neighborhood, 
and that his character is the sweetest and most lovable 
ever known. Consequently he is led to expect that his 
every wish will be granted and that every discomfort will 
be removed from his path. It is also borne in upon him 
that his health is very delicate and that he cannot sur- 
vive sitting in a draft or going without his rubbers. If 
he is with his mother most of the time and no conflicting 
opinion or standard is brought in to modify his reactions, 
it is likely that there will be built up in him a concept of 
himself as a smart, handsome youth of delicate health, 
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who deserves much of the world, a concept which may 
be somewhat divergent from the facts and which, 
whether true or false, is bound to cause him much un- 
happiness. 

If, however, he is brought up by an embittered step- 
mother, with a number of hostile stepbrothers, it is likely 
to be impressed upon him that he is ugly and awkward, 
uncouth in manner, stupid and perverse, coarse and vul- 
gar in behavior, and that no one could possibly see in him 
anything to like. His brothers by combining against him 
and bullying him will perhaps make him feel that he is 
cowardly and yellow, that he is not wanted in their group, 
and that every one shuns him. Unless he is strong 
enough to react violently against these influences, it is 
very probable that there would be built up in him that 
concept of himself of which psychologists make so much 
at present under the title of “inferiority complex.” Such 
a concept may or may not correspond with fact. In 
either case it is no more likely to produce a happy youth 
than the concept of the opposite type, just described. 

Between these two extremes we have the more normal 
home where fair-minded parents do what they can to 
give a child a true estimate of his prevailing faults and 
good qualities, and to counteract any tendency to an ex- 
aggerated idea of his virtues or sins. Here a boy is 
often inoculated with a pattern which is the product of 
family tradition. He is brought up to feel that he is his 
father’s son, that no son of his father could do a dis- 
honorable deed or an inhospitable act, or play the coward. 
He comes to feel this family pattern as a part of his self, 
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and becomes conscious that his father’s self, his father’s 
desires, and opinions, and temper, are in him also. Even 
if he does not at once feel that the pattern of his person- 
ality coincides with this family tradition, it may be re- 
ceived as an ideal toward which the boy tries consciously 
to shape his life. 

It cannot be claimed that this is the only way in which 
the pattern of the self is formed. The family group like 
every other group, modifies the pattern of the individual 
not only by giving him a concept of himself, but by com- 
municating emotion directly. It transmits its prejudices, 
religious, social and political, whether directed against 
Unitarians, Jews, or Democrats. It communicates its 
real enthusiasms, be they for Chopin or Kipling or golf 
or the Monroe Doctrine. It kindles in others an appre- 
ciation of beauty in nature or in art when that beauty 
is truly felt by the group. It transmits its reverence for 
sacred things, and its disgust at things that are ugly and 
base, its love for that which is fine and noble. All this 
creates a real change in the self, for the emotion is ac- 
tually transmitted and often takes root. A man has ac- 
knowledged to me that he has been a different person 
since he was aroused as a child by the enthusiasm of 
those about him for a beautiful sunset. 

It is somewhat peculiar that the average parent is 
quite unconscious of the effect he is producing on the 
character of the child by methods such as these. He usu- 
ally prides himself on the effective discipline by which he 
is enforcing some pattern of behavior and fails to note 
the effect of his opinions and feelings. Parental disci- 
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pline enforces conformity to its standards by praise and 
blame and by punishment and the compulsion of author- 
ity. Shame is the great weapon of the group to reduce 
all to conformity. The individual is ashamed to do any- 
thing or wear anything at which the group points the 
finger of scorn. In the family group, by scorn and re- 
buke, the children are made ashamed of dirty faces and 
bad manners. Unfortunately when a child’s acts are 
controlled by shame and fear he feels that they are com- 
pelled by outside influence and not a true expression of 
himself. The outside view of a child whose face is clean 
because he is made ashamed or afraid to have it dirty is 
the same as that of the child who is clean because he 
hates dirt, but the inside view is quite different. One 
feels free, the other, under compulsion. If the child is 
clean because it has been made ashamed to be dirty, its 
behavior is not real. It is merely the effect of the opinion 
of the group, and apart from the group it would remain 
dirty. If, however, a feeling of disgust for dirt has been 
transmitted to the child, its cleanliness is then a true ex- 
pression of the self, and is not dependent on the opinion 
of others. It is in general the great defect of education 
and discipline, both in the family and in the school, that 
the behavior it produces is the result of fear and shame, 
and is thus dependent on others and not the expression 
of the natural desires and feelings of the subject. One 
is often distressingly conscious of an artificial self in 
certain persons, constructed of habits formed under dis- 
cipline, which seem annoyingly incongruous with the real 
person. Sometimes a disastrously unexpected result is 
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produced when parents are working through discipline to 
create a pattern of a certain conventional type in a child, 
while unconsciously, by the other two methods men- 
tioned, they are creating a pattern of quite a different 
sort underneath. 

The external habits of a pious, polite and ladylike girl 
may have been developed, while emotions of quite a dif- 
ferent sort may have been unconsciously transmitted. 
Beneath the humble, obedient, unselfish pattern which 
they have sought to create by discipline, the parents may 
find that they have unconsciously given the child a con- 
cept of herself as a creature of superior clay who has a 
right to her own way in all things, and who feels that 
the world was created to supply her every whim. In 
fact, parents are continually being surprised that in spite 
of their excellent training, a self of an entirely different 
type has been created in their child by these other meth- 
ods of which they have been quite unconscious. 

All children do not accept with equal meekness the 
ideas of their parents about them. Some, who are con- 
tinually told that they are weak and ugly and bad, resent 
it and acquire an assurance that they are misjudged, and 
a determination to “show the world.” It requires an un- 
usually strong nature to resist continual adverse sugges- 
tion, and a boy who can do this usually makes a large 
dent in the walls of Fate. 

There are then these three ways in which a primarj 
pattern is formed in a child by the family group, — ^thc 
way of discipline which consciously shapes the habits anc 
external behavior, the method of transmitting emotions 
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prejudices and attitudes directly, and finally this method 
which we have shown to be of such vital importance, — 
that of shaping a concept of the self. It should be pos- 
sible to combine the first and third, — ^that is, so to con- 
dition the reactions of a child that it would be conscious 
of a change in the concept of itself, but few seem to un- 
derstand how this is done. 

While the family is supplying the child with a portrait 
of himself in some such way as has been described, the 
picture is complicated by some ancestral portraits and 
historic patterns which are superimposed and which of- 
ten add an incongruous touch. It is thought imperative 
to put upon the child some religious pattern. He must 
be taught to feel that he is a Catholic or a Jew or a Meth- 
odist. Each of these patterns has a very definite outline 
of conduct and consciousness. The child must have a ra- 
cial and national pattern. He will feel very differently if 
he is brought up to consider himself a negro from what he 
will if he is white. The French and Russians and British 
have standardized national patterns also, and the child is 
brought up to accept one of them. As such he takes pride 
in his racial characteristics and points the finger of scorn 
at those who do not share them. Concepts of this type 
we term general or standardized patterns to distinguish 
them from the more individual concepts. They are very 
potent in their influence and greatly modify the individ- 
ual concept when superimposed upon it. Further discus- 
sion of the standardized pattern must be deferred until 
we have followed out more completely the process by 
which the individual concept is formed and accepted. 
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2. TOUCHES ADDED BY THE GANG 

At the age of ten or twelve there is a second group 
which begins to act upon the boy and which tends to sup- 
ply him with a secondary pattern of his personality. This 
is the group of boys of his own age, and its standards 
and feelings are usually quite different from those of the 
family group. If the pattern which the mother is seek- 
ing to put upon her son is that of a polite, virtuous little 
boy with a white collor and clean hands, the ideal of the 
boy’s group or gang is likely to be that of an Indian 
Chief or pirate or at least a cowboy who abhors conven- 
tional collars and cuffs, whose conversation is interlarded 
with strange oaths and who regards polite formalities 
as the appurtenances of a “sissy boy” and who prefers 
a fight to anything else. The gang has a discipline of its 
own by which it enforces its ideal, and the boy who re- 
fuses to fight and persistently retains his white collar 
and refined phraseology and society manners is often 
hazed and persecuted until he learns to imitate the tough 
character which is the group ideal, and to disguise the 
fact that he still feels that he is something of a mother’s 
boy, and not at all the rough desperado whose manners 
he tries to copy. If this were all, we should merely find 
a second layer of superimposed behavior enforced by dis- 
cipline upon a self which perhaps rebelled against both 
types. This indeed does happen in many cases, and one 
finds boys who, when at home, are models of pious de- 
portment, and who, with the gang, can rival the tough- 
est, who yet have a self underneath which is quite dif- 
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ferent from both of these assumed patterns and know 
them to be a fraud. 

The power of the gang to alter behavior in a boy is 
due largely to his sensitiveness to ridicule and to the in- 
hibitory power of shame. A boy suffers keenly if he finds 
that his dress or language or conduct diverges noticeably 
from the standard set by the gang, and this sense of 
shame forces him into conformity even when he rebels 
against it. Such discipline could only produce artifici- 
ality. But like the family, the gang has other methods 
of transforming character than that of discipline. It also 
transmits feeling directly and usually succeeds in inspir- 
ing new members with enthusiasm for the life of the 
cowboy or baseball star or whatever its ideal may be. It 
communicates a scorn for cowardice and for piety of a 
certain type and transmits a score of other enthusiasms, 
likes and dislikes, together with a contempt for many 
things hitherto admired, so that the boy’s elderly rela- 
tives soon begin to feel that he is quite a different person. 

There is another tendency at this period which has a 
striking effect on the character of a boy. This appears in 
his fondness for dramatization. He is always playing a 
part, and fancies himself now an Indian chief, now 
questing knight or aerial ace, and he acts the part with 
such imagination that for the moment he really is it. 
The value of such dramatization is that it gives a boy 
continual opportunities for trying himself out. He finds 
where the pattern does not fit, — where he falls short in 
courage or ability or in liking for the job, and thus by 
finding out what he is not, little by little he forms a more 
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definite concept of what he really is. Perhaps few have 
thought that such dramatizing of various patterns of 
the self is a valuable part of education but it is probable 
that it does more to develop a boy and give him a true 
sense of what he is than any other one thing. It is as if 
he were trying on a number of different selves until he 
finds the one which fits and which he can accept as his 
real self. 

In addition to the influence of the gang there is also 
that of the teacher and the school to consider at this pe- 
riod. Its action was formerly that of the coercive type 
which produces standardized behavior by means of the 
birch rod or moral suasion. But the teacher also sup- 
plies some new ideals which, though at variance with 
those of the gang, sometimes gain a hold. If a boy is 
stirred by the story of Columbus or the personality of 
Lincoln it is quite possible that he may start in to dis- 
cipline himself in the effort to conform himself to the 
pattern. If he does, he will probably be too shy to let it 
be known, and he may still give his teacher some anxious 
moments even when he is educating himself in accord 
with some fine pattern. 

Some boys begin to plan what they will be in life at 
this period and are stirred by the thrilling thought of be- 
coming a trolley conductor or a locomotive engineer. 
Thus, little by little, his ideal takes a shape adapted to his 
abilities and interests and a form ^hich he is capable of 
realizing. 

Thus during this period when the discipline of the 
gang and of the school is being applied and new feelings 
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are being transmitted from the group of boys, the pat- 
tern of the self is also modified by ideals or concepts of 
the various selves he wants to become. And in addition 
through continual testing of himself amid all these con- 
flicting influences, both by playing parts and in his own 
person, he is arriving at a truer concept of the self he 
really is. Few of these concepts are permanent. They 
are progressive adjustments. The idea of himself that 
he gained from his mother may disappear, and also that 
which he held for a time as the leader of a gang, under 
the influence of their admiring comments. He may hope 
that he is a little like Lincoln or the Chevalier Bayard, 
and yet see where his qualities fall short of those heroes. 
Thus through the interaction of discipline, ideal and ex- 
periment, his first independent concept of himself may at 
length be born. 

3. NEW OUTLINES ADDED IN ADOLESCENCE 

In the period just described the influences brought to 
bear upon the boy whether through the gang, or through 
his teachers, or his father, are predominantly masculine 
as contrasted with the earlier period when the mother 
influence was supreme. In the years from sixteen to 
twenty, the boy is once more subjected to feminine influ- 
ence in a way that modifies the self most vitally. He 
has been quite indifferent to girls, but now their opin- 
ion and standards begin to have a powerful effect upon 
him. The mixed group of boys and girls of which he 
now becomes a member is as effective in shaping the 
pattern of his self as were the family group and the 
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gang. It has its standards of dress and behavior and its 
ideal, which may be that of the dashing man of the world. 
These it enforces, like the other groups, by a discipline 
in which ridicule bears the chief part. A boy who finds 
he is wearing the wrong kind of necktie or collar at a 
dance is as much ashamed as if he were caught in a 
theft. Awkwardness in behavior or a faux pas in con- 
versation with a group of girls causes him agonies of 
embarrassment. He tries his best to appear to be the 
kind of man who is admired by the girls of his acquain- 
tance. Feeling runs so high at this period that a great 
change in the pattern of the self is often produced. The 
boy may come to regard himself as hopelessly uncouth 
and undesirable, or as a successful lady-killer and a fas- 
cinating society man. It is of course evident that in the 
course of normal growth the self is continually modified 
by new desires which spring into being. In childhood 
the strongest desires seem to be for food and play. In 
the growing boy adventure becomes more important than 
food. In youth the desires associated with sex come to 
the front and exercise a powerful influence. Certain 
psychoanalysts think that all the real changes in the self 
spring from them. It is probable, however, that such 
authors deal chiefly with an abnormal and neurotic type 
in which the sex impulses are exaggerated, as is the de- 
sire for alcohol in the drunkard. In the normal boy they 
are powerful at times and very upsetting when they first 
emerge, but in comparison with his dominant interests, 
they can hardly be regarded as more than a very influen- 
tial side issue. As with food, he feels their imperative 
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call at times, but he usually returns to his other interests. 

The psychical phenomenon which is termed “falling in 
love” has much to do with the formation of the self at 
this period. While the foundation of the experience is 
the physical element of sex attraction, there has been built 
up through the ages a mental concept of the lover which 
has great influence on the character and behavior, and 
involves a real transformation of the pattern of the self. 
This does not occur in the primitive savage but is the re- 
sult of a long process of mental evolution. The concept 
of the lover has been developed in literature and art, and, 
under the stimulus of sex feeling, a man assumes the role 
with more or less success, and may become for the time 
being quite another person. Just as a man is transformed 
to some extent when he is brought to feel that he is a 
Methodist or a Communist, the consciousness that he is 
in love also aflfects his idea of himself and his behavior. 
But while other concepts are impressed upon him by the 
group, he can usually realize that he is in love without 
assistance from them. Another peculiar feature is that, 
while in other cases the development of the self is af- 
fected by the whole group, when a man is in love the 
group sinks into the background, and he is influenced by 
the opinion and standards of one person whose approval 
or contempt is of supreme moment. Through the unbal- 
anced judgments of a whimsical girl, whose opinions of 
him he accepts as if they were Divine authority, he may 
come to feel that he is a worthless worm, or that he is a 
fascinating hero. It is therefore a very critical if not 
perilous period in character development. The opinion of 
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a group has a certain stability and value, — ^that of an 
individual may be erratic and destructive if it is accepted 
as a supreme authority. The danger to the self at this 
time is, then, the upsetting of normal standards and 
stable concepts by violent emotional feeling, and by the 
biassed opinion of some individual, which throws the 
man’s concept of himself entirely out of focus and may 
give him a totally false idea of what he really is. Between 
the opinion of the group on the one hand and the violent 
feelings of sex on the other, a man often has difficulty in 
adjusting himself and may end with a most distorted pic- 
ture of himself. If the group regards sex feeling as sin- 
ful, a normal man can be made to feel that he is a terrible 
sinner and can be driven to the extremity of remorse. 

During this perilous period of adolescence, then, a 
boy’s opinion of himself may be modified in many ways, 
— first by the discipline of the group which changes his 
external behavior, second by the new powerful emotions 
which emerge and give him a new idea of himself, third 
by the opinion of the person with whom he falls in love, 
and finally by any one who makes use of these new pow- 
erful emotions to drive home a new idea of himself. 



CHAPTER III 


LINEAMENTS DERIVED FROM ANCIENT 
PORTRAITS 

I. FUNDAMENTAL OUTLINES 

If you contemplate making any alterations in the por- 
trait which at present you recognize as yourself, or if 
you are sufficiently interested in any or sundry children 
to wish to take a creative part in painting the portrait 
which they will regard as themselves, it is most impor- 
tant to study with some care how these portraits have 
been put together in past ages. If you are a composite 
of various types of the past, it is interesting to know how 
they were created, and it is valuable to be able to decide 
which elements in the composite you wish to eliminate. 
Also you will find it surprising to note how certain of 
these ancient types are being stamped upon your children 
by the same old methods and when you understand the 
method you will wish to exercise a little more care in 
selecting the elements which shall go into the compo- 
sition. 

For this reason we turn back to discover why it is that 
men differ in the conformation of their souls, and also 
what are the standardized patterns which are stamped 
upon them, and how these were created and manipulated. 
For it is just as possible for you to create them to-day as 
in ancient times. 

In the complicated portrait which represents your self 
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there are certain lineaments derived from portraits 
painted years ago. There is no one to-day who does not 
bear the mark of some standardized pattern. According 
to report the primitive cave man escaped the constraint 
of these cramping behavior patterns. But to-day if one 
ventures so much as to say, ‘T am a man,” he is at once 
involved in a pattern with a complicated type of behavior 
and a vast number of attitudes which we recognize as the 
characteristics of a human being. If he failed to keep 
to the pattern he would be made to regard himself as a 
brute and not a man. When a man reached the point 
where he could say, ‘T am a Spartan,” or ‘T am a Brah- 
min,” or ‘T am a Samurai,” it meant that he had ac- 
cepted a standardized pattern of a very complicated type, 
involving a great variety of special attitudes, and a type 
of behavior which distinguished him from men of other 
types. 

Aside from their outward appearance, men differ from 
one another in at least two noticeable respects, first in 
their achievements, and second in their attitudes. Their 
achievements depend upon their capabilities, and their 
opportunities. Their abilities may be increased by edu- 
cation but we do not expect them to be radically changed. 
It is in the man’s attitudes that we find the means of 
changing and transforming the self. The spring of all 
action is in emotion and desire, and it is these that set the 
various abilities in motion and produce achievement. 
Emotion and desire are erratic and changeable and there- 
fore are unreliable as a criterion of character. Attitudes 
are stabilized emotions. If an Armenian meets a man 
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and arouses a feeling of dislike, that is a mere emotion. 
If the man has a feeling of dislike or contempt for all 
Armenians, that is an attitude or a permanently condi- 
tioned reaction. Habitual emotions directed toward cer- 
tain persons or objects we may term attitudes. Thus a 
man may have an attitude of approval or condemnation 
toward prohibition, he may admire or despise Jews. He 
may have an attitude of trust or suspicion toward 
strangers, an attitude of faith or doubt toward the doc- 
trines of the church. He may reverence or scorn wealth. 

You cannot discuss politics, religion, art or science 
with any mature man without discovering that he has 
very decided attitudes, which you may be inclined to term 
prejudices, on many subjects. When it comes to matters 
like cheating or grafting or discourtesy, if he has not a 
strong attitude, you think he cannot be a gentleman. If 
you think his attitude in politics is entirely determined 
by intelligence and that you can alter it by logic, you are 
doomed to disappointment. It is a question of emotional 
bias, or conditioned reflexes. The minute prohibition or 
communism is mentioned, the average man feels an in- 
stinctive emotional reaction for or against it. The atti- 
tudes a man assumes are usually corollaries from the con- 
cept he has formed of himself. It is the attitudes of a 
man that determine his character. His friends know 
what reaction to expect from him in given circumstances 
because they know his attitudes. If he were governed 
merely by sporadic emotions, he could hardly be said to 
have a character. It may be said that a man’s character, 
as we see it or feel it, is the sum of his attitudes. The 
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concept which he holds of himself must affect his atti- 
tudes, though it cannot alter his abilities. 

Among attitudes there is a large class to which we at- 
tach the term “moral,” and which seem to affect the shape 
of a man’s character most vitally. Every one seems to 
have a very strong feeling that certain things must be 
done and certain others must not be done. This is due 
to the manner in which his reflexes have been conditioned 
in childhood. Formerly this feeling was termed the con- 
science or the moral nature. A person with a moral na- 
ture is one who has this feeling so developed that he as- 
sumes toward every possible act one of three attitudes. 
These three possible attitudes are expressed in the 
phrases, “It is wrong,” “It is right,” and “It is my duty,” 
or in other words, “It must not be done,” “It may be 
done,” and “It must be done.” When you say, “It is 
wrong,” this is more than a mere opinion. If you say, 
“It is right,” or “It is all right,” your opinion may have 
no emotional content, but when a man states of certain 
conduct, “It is wrong,” or “It is my duty,” if he means 
what he says there is a strong emotional bias behind his 
words. The attitude, “It is wrong,” normally involves a 
feeling akin to horror of the act. It is this feeling that 
you note when a mid- Victorian lady hears of the doings 
of the younger generation, and which you describe by 
saying, “She is shocked!” When one feels, “It is my 
duty,” it indicates that there is present a similar feeling 
of horror at the thought of leaving a certain act undone. 
A man of honor has such a feeling of horror at the 
thought of stealing, or of any base or indecent act, or 
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toward anything he thinks wrong. A man trained in the 
old school would have a similar sense of horror at the 
thought of not going to church or failing to say his 
prayers, or neglecting any obligation, — in other words, at 
failing to do his duty. The feeling is not as powerful an 
emotion as horror, but would seem to be a derivative 
from it. 

It is this strange attitude, so difficult to define, and per- 
haps more akin to horror than to anything else, that de- 
limits the self most completely, and best serves to distin- 
guish the character of one man from his neighbor. Since 
every man apparently takes toward every possible act 
one of these three attitudes, ‘Tt is wrong,” or “It must 
not be done” ; “It is right,” or “It may be done” ; and “It 
is my duty,” or “It must be done,” it means that his con- 
duct is definitely limited and shaped in accordance with 
the lines thus drawn. These attitudes are so strongly re- 
inforced by emotion that they are felt to be an essential 
part of the self, and every man naturally includes them 
in his concept of himself when he speaks of himself as a 
man of honor or a man of responsibility. We find that 
the various standardized selves are distinguished from 
one another by the way in which these emotional lines 
are drawn. In other words, their morals differ as well 
as their manners. When these attitudes are changed, it 
involves a radical change in the self, and the most deep- 
seated differences in the selves of different men are the 
result of these attitudes. Conversely, when a man is 
trained to a certain concept of himself it involves a cer- 
tain definite emotional attitude by which his acts are dis- 
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tributed in these three categories in accordance with a 
certain standard. 

Characters of the most divergent type have been pro- 
duced in a fashion truly miraculous by giving to men dif- 
ferent concepts of themselves, and thus shifting the bar- 
riers of right and wrong. This can readily be seen if one 
compares two men of whom one has been taught to con- 
sider himself a Roman noble, while the other has been 
trauied to regard himself as a slave. The noble feels it is 
his duty to maintain discipline by beating to death, if 
necessary, any slave who misunderstands or disobeys his 
orders. The slave feels that it is wrong for him to re- 
sist or rebel against any act of brutality from his mas- 
ter, and that it is his duty to regard himself as a mere 
chattel and beast of burden. In India the Brahmin feels 
that it is wrong for him to be touched by even the shadow 
of the Pariah, and the Pariah feels that it is duty to keep 
himself apart as a foul thing full of contamination, and 
wrong even to approach the neighborhood of a man of 
higher caste. It is easy to see what a totally different 
picture of himself the one of these has from the other, 
and that this difference is defined by the way in which 
these barriers of right and wrong are drawn. A similar 
effect was produced in the case of the lady of the eigh- 
teenth century who felt that it was wrong for her to en- 
ter the sacred shrines of the church or to intrude in the 
affairs of men or to show any physical vigor and men- 
tality, or any real knowledge of life, or to speak of any 
subject relating to sex. The flapper of to-day is conscious 
of a self unlimited by any barriers such as those and is 
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therefore quite a different person, though she may have 
otherwise quite the same capabilities. The world is made 
up of people who have adopted standardized selves of 
this sort, which are differentiated chiefly by those emo- 
tional barriers which define the field of right and wrong. 
These barriers have been built up by a long process of 
training in which the reactions of the child were condi- 
tioned in conformity with a certain pattern. It is of in- 
terest to investigate how these patterns came to be formed 
and accepted with all their disagreeable limitations. The 
process may start as training from without, but at some 
point the child accepts the pattern and says : “I am this,” 
and from that point the concept begins its creative work. 

2. THE ORIGINS OF CHARACTER 

It is the formation of definite attitudes that makes 
civilization and social life possible. If a man did exactly 
what he wanted and obeyed every impulse and passion he 
would be very difficult to live with. He would seize your 
choicest possessions and beat up or kill any one who 
stood in his way. He would not obey any ruler, or work 
with others to any common end. Man does not seem to 
have been created with social instincts like the bee and 
ant, who seem impelled by some inward force to work 
together for the welfare of the community and to sac- 
rifice themselves for the good of all. The primitive im- 
pulses of man, like those of the lion and eagle, seem to 
urge him to get what he wants for himself and to destroy 
those who stand in his way. There have always existed 
in him certain feelings and desires which were of aid in 
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social life and which could help to bind men in a group 
and make possible a certain amount of co-operation and 
community feeling. But like all emotions they were va- 
riable and sporadic, and soon driven out by rage, or fear, 
or hunger, or cupidity. To make man a social being it 
was necessary to stabilize the social emotions, and to hold 
in check the destructive passions and desires by forming 
certain permanent attitudes. In other words, it was ne- 
cessary to create a new kind of self by conditioning all 
his reactions and adapting them to the group. The stan- 
dardized patterns thus produced began so far back in his- 
tory that it is difficult for us to reconstruct the process by 
which they were formed. Indeed we accept these atti- 
tudes or reactions that constitute the so-called moral na- 
ture as so completely a property of humanity that it does 
not occur to the ordinary man that they are the product 
of a long period of emotional culture. 

It must have been a problem to find any emotion strong 
enough to counteract the powerful passions of the primi- 
tive man and keep him from disrupting the group. If a 
man can be thoroughly scared he may be prevented from 
harmful acts. This is conditioning by fear. But even 
that does not always avail. Perhaps the only emotion 
which is adequate is that type of horror which is com- 
pounded of fear and disgust in varying proportions, to- 
gether with a fear of mysterious supernatural forces. 
The history of the race seems to show that this emotion 
can be used as a conditioning agent to check and over- 
come even the most violent rage or desire. If a man is 
scared out of a certain act he will probably return to it 
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later. But if he is filled with disgust and horror of the 
act, he ceases to desire it. A man can be checked from 
stealing the food of his neighbor by threat of the sword, 
but if he is convinced that the food is poisonous or filthy, 
he ceases to desire it. It seems to have been this com- 
pound feeling of fear combined with disgust which was 
used by primitive tribes as a barrier between right and 
wrong, and it was by means of it that it was possible to 
create standardized selves of such astonishing diversity. 

3. THE BEGINNINGS OF CONSCIENCE AND THE TABOO 

Any one who travels among savages is impressed by 
the constant fears that govern them. Such fears are 
quite different in intensity from anything experienced in 
a civilized community. When fear is entertained toward 
something that inspires both awe and loathing at the 
same time, we then see that emotion, which we term hor- 
ror. Fortunately, a civilized man seldom experiences it. 
It is the feeling an ignorant negro might experience if a 
loathsome corpse should suddenly rise and clasp him in 
its arms. It is characteristic of all primitive races to be- 
lieve that nature is animated by malevolent spirits from 
which emanates an evil force or noxious contagion which 
they picture as so terrible, and loathsome, and mysterious, 
that they have toward it almost invariably something of 
this feeling of horror. All disasters, storms, volcanic 
eruptions, and all sickness, are believed to be due to these 
mysterious forces. Many tribes do not believe there is 
such a thing as natural death. Death is always the re- 
sult of malevolent destructive powers, either human or 
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supernatural. These spirits, or the noxious contagion 
that emanates from them, inhabit certain places and ob- 
jects, by contact with which a man becomes infected so 
that sickness, or death, or disaster, is sure to follow. 
Sometimes it is an ancient tree, or a dark valley, or a 
strange rock, that is thus haunted, sometimes it is an ani- 
mal or plant. Some tribes of Africa shrink from a 
chameleon with horror. In West Africa they consider 
the liver of the crocodile so noxious that any one who 
kills a crocodile is suspected of the intent to destroy his 
neighbors by its contagion. 

Nearly all tribes regard a dead body as the seat of 
such evil forces that to touch it affects a man with a nox- 
ious contagion so dangerous that his presence is shunned 
until he has been purified. The Persians carried this 
feeling so far that a dead human body was not allowed 
to touch either earth, fire, or water, lest it should defile 
them. It was therefore exposed on posts, or on the 
Towers of Silence, until it was destroyed by birds. The 
early Persians divided all animals and plants into two 
classes, the good and the bad, or the pure and the impure. 
The dog was good, the cat was noxious. In certain sec- 
tions of India the pig is noxious, while the wild boar is 
not, and may be eaten. A Hindu would be hopelessly de- 
filed by eating the flesh of a cow, a Mohammedan or a Jew 
would regard with horror the eating of pigs’ flesh. The 
Masai, who live chiefly on milk and its products, which 
they regard as sacred, are allowed 'to eat meat before 
they make a war raid. First, however, they must take 
an emetic and a purge, that the milk they have eaten may 
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not be defiled by contact with meat. An orthodox Jew 
told the author that his children had the same horror at 
the thought of eating meat and milk together at the same 
meal, or with the same utensils, that they would have at 
the idea of committing murder. 

Strangers are not viewed as possible angels, but as 
beings charged with evil contagion. Many tribes will 
not admit them until they have been purified by fire or 
water. If a European touches the food of a Hindu he 
will regard it with horror and throw it away. In many 
tribes it is believed that a poisonous contagion emanates 
from women. In New Britain a man who has had in- 
tercourse with a woman is not allowed to approach a 
wounded man as the evil influence might cause his death. 
The Hebrews required women to be purified once a 
month, and always after child birth, lest they should 
bring evil. The Greeks also had this idea of a noxious 
influence, which they termed “miasma,” and which ra- 
diated from certain objects or acts, and infected those 
who came in contact with it. 

Each tribe had its own list of objects that were mias- 
matic, and regarded with horror the thought of touch- 
ing or eating them. When our friends shrink in horror 
from a snake or spider, although it has been carefully 
explained that the creature is quite harmless, they demon- 
strate that the old miasmatic feeling still lingers even 
among the most cultivated folk. In the South Sea Isl- 
ands, objects or places thus haunted by evil were said to 
have a taboo upon them. The native has the same feeling 
about touching a tabooed object or entering a tabooed 
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place that a sensitive person might have about lying down 
in a coffin beside a corpse. They obey not because they re- 
spect the law, but because the object or place awakens a 
sense of horror in them. Here, then, we find in each 
primitive tribe a class of acts which must not be done, 
and which therefore might be termed wrong. Although 
they had no ethical significance, the native felt toward 
them the same horror that a civilized man would feel at 
the thought of committing murder. 

4. FETICHES AND THE SENSE OF . DUTY 

All the spiritual forces that surrounded the primitive 
man were not supposed to be evil. There were the spirits 
of his ancestors and various other beneficent forces 
which when propitiated would bring him aid in his 
troubles. Some nations, as the Japanese, thought that 
all their deceased ancestors became gods and exercised 
some control over the forces of nature. Others believed 
in gods of the sun and rain and fire, and others again in 
a vague beneficent force which resided in certain ob- 
jects or places. A whale’s tooth was such a sacred ob- 
ject in Fiji, and when presented with a certain ceremonial 
it was necessary that any request proffered in its name 
should be granted. When the tooth was offered the donor 
cried out “Mana! Mana!” The word Mana has been 
generally used in the South Seas to indicate this powerful 
spirit force resident in many objects and persons. It 
was sometimes used of harmful forces, but for the sake 
of clearness it will be used here of the beneficent pow- 
ers, and the term “miasma” will be applied to the nox- 
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ious forces. Any object possessed of mana can be used 
to avert the powers of evil. Such objects were not neces- 
sarily beautiful, and we are fortunate that our hope of 
Divine aid does not depend upon them to-day. In India 
where the cow is possessed of mana the walls of the 
houses and the sides of the wells are often plastered with 
cow dung to keep them pure from evil contagion. The 
Dinkas in Africa, and other tribes where the cow is sa- 
cred, roll themselves in the ashes of cow dung, and mix 
the urine of the cow with their drink, for a similar rea- 
son. Fortunately most tribes regard water as possessing 
mana, and it is sprinkled or poured over a man to re- 
move contagion. Certain grasses in Africa are effica- 
cious against evil. An object possessing mana is usually 
called a fetich. Nearly every native in the primitive 
parts of Africa will be found to carry a little object or 
package attached to his wrist or fastened around his 
neck. It may be a lion’s tooth, or a leopard’s claw, or a 
hair from an elephant’s tail. This protects him from evil 
powers and gives him strength. But more potent fetiches 
are made up by the witch doctors. They will fill an ante- 
lope horn with powdered brains and bits of a child’s fin- 
ger, or of a human eye, with hairs from a lion and nail 
parings from a chief, all packed in with gums and resin. 
With this the native feels entirely safe. If he has a pow- 
erful enough fetich he will even volunteer to stand in 
front of a man with a gun and allow him to fire point- 
blank, so absolute is his faith in the power of his amulet 
to protect him. With it he feels content and at peace, 
without it he feels as uncomfortable as an old-time New 
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Englander would feel at starting out to war without say- 
ing his prayers, or as a Catholic would feel if he had not 
been to mass or confession. Just as in the taboo we find 
the beginning of the class of things that must not be 
done, and are therefore wrong, so here in the fetich we 
find a beginning of that class of things that must be 
done, which if left undone create a sense of discomfort 
or of impending misfortune, and which are therefore 
duties. 

The fetich is by no means the only source of the sense 
of duty. It is believed by most tribes that the spirits of 
their ancestors, or their Mana, give certain definite com- 
mands which must be obeyed, or they are offended and 
withdraw their protection, or punish. Most tribal cus- 
toms have this ostensible basis. Usually there is a cer- 
tain animal, or totem, which is associated with the an- 
cestry of the tribe, and which must be treated with 
marked respect or dire results will follow. The Hindus 
make way for the cow in their streets, and bow to her, 
or bring her offerings in the Cow Temple at Benares. 

Rules pertaining to marriage and death are supposed 
to be ordained by the ancestral spirits. Any violation 
would bring a curse. In New Britain there are two 
clans, Mara Mara and Pikalaba, that live together in 
each village. A man must take his wife from the clan to 
which he does not belong. If he married within the clan, 
terrible disaster would result. His neighbors would be 
so afraid of being involved in the disaster that they 
would put him to death or drive him out. They do not 
punish to enforce the law as we do. Their idea is simply 
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to get rid of the vengeance of the Mana or escape the 
evil contagion of the Miasma to which the offender has 
exposed them. 

The life of the native is composed of innumerable acts 
that must be performed because the Mana would be an- 
gered if they were left undone, and the contagion of the 
Miasma would fall upon him and expose him to every 
known disaster. Circumcision is such a duty among the 
tribes of New Guinea and Fiji, as well as among the 
Masai and other herdsmen of East Africa, and among 
most West African tribes. In Fiji when a chief died, 
one at least of his wives was strangled, and buried with 
him. James Calvert in his book, “Fiji and the Fijians,” 
gives an unforgetable account of his visit to the dying 
King of Somosomo, Tuithakau, in 1845. half 

light of the great hall, where silence reigned, he saw a 
seated figure swathed in white, and on either side of her 
a group of eight men pulling on a white cord. It was the 
Queen, a woman much beloved and the mother of the 
King’s children. It was around her neck that the white 
cord was passed twice. In the room was only the at- 
mosphere of sorrow and sympathy. She had to die or 
disaster would fall. When Ra Mbithi died seventeen of 
his wives were strangled. In his famous description of 
Tonga, Mariner describes the death of a Fijian there. 
No such custom obtained in Tonga, but the wife insisted 
that they should strangle her, and was so unhappy and 
wretched that the Tongans finally granted her request. 
Here was an example of the sense of duty operating 
where public sentiment, instead of enforcing it, was actu- 
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ally against it. The woman was impelled by a dread of 
leaving the act undone. It was her duty to be strangled. 
Every one is familiar with the Indian custom of suttee. 
Even after it was abolished by British rule, the widows 
made piteous pleas to be burned alive and thus fulfil this 
duty to their husbands. 

To propitiate the spirits, or Mana, and keep them fa- 
vorable, certain acts were necessary. These range all the 
way from placing a pebble or a leaf on a pile in a sacred 
spot, as is often done in Africa, to sacrifices of sheep, 
oxen and men. When Suma, the father of Mtesa, King 
of Uganda, was ill, one hundred men were slaughtered 
every day for some time to appease the angered spirits. 
Mackay tells how in 1879 Mtesa captured two thousand 
of his unoffending subjects on the highways and slaugh- 
tered them all at a great ceremonial, or Kiwendo. A simi- 
lar ceremony occurred in 1880, when the tomb of Suma 
was finished, and two thousand human beings were sac- 
rificed. 

There are few races where similar rites have not been 
celebrated at some time. The descriptions of the sac- 
rifices of Mexico and of the Druids are familiar. Hu- 
man sacrifices were made quite recently among the 
Khonds in India. The early African explorers give fre- 
quent accounts of such ceremonials. Nearly always it 
was a solemn act of ritual, done with stately pageantry, — ' 
one of the things that must be done to appease an angered 
god or spirit, and therefore a duty, as it was felt to be by 
Abraham, or Jephthah, in the Bible. Mariner tells how 
in Tonga at the illness of the little princess, a child was 
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strangled to propitiate the spirit that caused the sickness. 
He describes how the executioner as he tightened the 
cord exclaimed: “Poor little innocent!” It was a duty. 
It had to be done. It was also the custom in Tonga to 
cut off the joint of a finger when a friend was ill as a 
propitiation to the spirit that possessed him, and Mariner 
states that in some islands there were few men who had 
not one or more joints of the little finger missing. 

Every one is familiar with the ritual of sacrifice and 
propitiation followed by the Greeks and Romans, and the 
book of Leviticus gives elaborate directions for such 
rites. A common ceremony in all nations was to offer a 
proportion of the first fruits of the harvest to the deity 
or spirit. Sacrifices of propitiation to avert calamity, or 
to cleanse from contagion are also prescribed in Leviti- 
cus. The shedding of blood was ordinarily thought es- 
sential, and sheep and bulls were sacrificed by the Jews 
and Greeks and Romans, and cows and horses were im- 
molated by the early Aryas. Even in honor of the phi- 
losopher Confucius, a bull, a pig, and a goat were sacri- 
ficed once a year. Although blood sacrifices were largely 
done away during the Buddhist reformation in India, one 
may still see a goat decapitated, and its blood placed in 
a saucer before the image of Kali, the great Mother 
Goddess. The method was the same in all tribes, although 
the idea behind it varied. In some cases the Mana was 
supposed to feed on blood. In others he was revengeful, 
and demanded blood when offended. In still other cases 
it was believed that nothing but blood was powerful 
enough to avert evil or cleanse from it. 
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The important point is that by means of this belief in 
Mana and Miasma there was created in every tribe a 
large class of acts, some of them of a most horrible and 
unnatural character, which were considered essential, 
and which were therefore duties. Men were impelled to 
perform them by this sense of dread, — a horror of vague 
impending calamity, or of the wrath of some mysterious 
spirit or god, which would fall upon them if the act were 
not performed. In many tribes it was the duty of the 
nearest of kin to avenge a murder, and a man felt himself 
under a curse until he had slain the murderer of his 
brother. This feeling of duty we find portrayed in Ham- 
let, as well as in many Greek dramas. 

5. SHAPING CHARACTER BY THE TABOO 

It was this belief in taboo and fetish, and in Mana and 
Miasma, that made possible the creation of tribal pat- 
terns. Each tribe received peculiar laws or taboos, 
which emanated from the tribal god or spirits, and spe- 
cial ceremonies or acts were required to secure and main- 
tain the favor of the Mana. Thus was created a man of 
a definite pattern, who felt that certain things could not 
possibly be done, and that other acts must certainly be 
performed and whose behavior was thus clearly delimi- 
ted. Each tribe had its own ideas of right and wrong, 
and its own duties. In one tribe stealing was wrong. In 
another, as in Fiji, a man had a right to take any object 
belonging to his relatives that he wanted, especially if it 
was hidden away. 

Thus each tribe became a manufactory for a certain 
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type of man and a standardized tribal pattern. If a man 
said he was a Fijian, or a Masai, it meant that he had 
a concept of himself as a man who was limited by defi- 
nite barriers. There were certain things he felt he could 
not do, others that he could do, and others again that he 
must do. We readily note his difference in costume from 
the Hindu or Burmese but the ideas which these men 
hold of themselves show even more difference. There 
seems to be no limit to the absurdity and preposterous 
nature of the tribal pattern that could be produced under 
the violent stimulus of the belief in Miasma. For ex- 
ample, it was felt to be essential that the girls of New 
Ireland should be confined in a sort of conical coop for 
five years. There were three or four of these coops built 
inside a larger house. They were built on a bamboo plat- 
form three feet from the floor, were about seven feet 
high, and ten feet in circumference. When closed they 
were dark, and without any aperture for air or light. 
The girl could come out from this steaming, breathless 
enclosure for a few minutes each day, but no one could 
see her save some woman of her family. A girl in New 
Ireland felt this as essential a part of her life as cloth- 
ing is to our girls and would no more think of going 
without it than a New York girl would think of going up 
Fifth Avenue without her clothes. Being the self that 
she is it would be impossible for her to act otherwise. 
This would indicate that any behavior no matter how 
ridiculous or uncomfortable can be made an essential ele- 
ment in the character of a man by means of these power- 
ful emotional barriers. 
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This system can do a great deal more than produce a 
standardized pattern for the whole tribe. It could pro- 
duce the most astounding changes in individuals. This 
was accomplished by the belief that mana can enter into 
certain men. In New Britain, if a man can create the 
impression that he is possessed of Mana, he is recognized 
as a chief, and has the power to place taboos. In Tonga 
a certain family was possessed of Mana, which was 
handed down, and its leading representative was known 
as the Tuitonga. He was above the laws of the tribe, 
and was neither circumcised nor tatooed as were all the 
others. The ceremonial used at his marriage or funeral, 
was totally different from the usual custom. In address- 
ing him it was necessary to make use of a language of 
respect quite different from the ordinary speech. Large 
offerings were brought him of the first fruits. So sacred 
was his person that anything or any one whom he touched 
became taboo. The taboo could only be removed by touch- 
ing the sole of his foot. 

The King of the Shilluks in Africa is possessed of 
Mana from the spirits of his ancestors. He can make 
the rain or withhold it. He can protect his people from 
illness and disaster of all kinds. The chief of a tribe is 
not always possessed of Mana, but there is always some 
man who is a rainmaker or wizard or witch doctor in 
whom the Mana dwells. In the South Sea Islands such 
a man has the power to place taboos at will. 

If cocoanuts are scarce and it is necessary to regulate 
the food supply, a sorcerer will chew betel nut and ginger 
root and expectorate in front of a pile of cocoanuts, and 
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then tie a bunch of palm leaves over them. This infects 
them with such an evil contagion that loathsome sores 
would break out on any man who touched them. Every 
native therefore feels a horror of the nuts, and will not 
go near them. The chief can mark a cocoanut plantation 
with a sign of painted leaves and no one would dare ap- 
proach it. I have seen a pile of cocoanuts over which 
a chief had placed on a pole the skull of a man whom he 
had killed and eaten, which thus became a taboo sign. 
The chief can make a certain path impassable by carving 
a mystic sign on a tree. Any native then feels that it is 
so infected that if he passed that way he would die. A 
native is convinced that if he breaks the taboo he will 
“swell up and die.” In addition there are in the South 
Seas, and in Africa, certain secret societies, the members 
of which dress up in masks and are supposed to be spir- 
its. In New Britain the Duk Duks dress to represent a 
huge man-eating bird, with an extinguisher-shaped cov- 
ering of feathery leaves, and a hideous mask with grin- 
ning mouth and goggle eyes. Any one who recognized 
one of the maskers, or who implied that he was not a 
supernatural being, would have been killed in the old 
days. These societies can enforce any law or custom, or 
extort any fine. One of them, in his hideous costume, 
will come and sit in front of the hut of a man who has 
given offense, until he pays whatever fine is demanded. 
In West Africa, in the French Congo, there was a simi- 
lar society called the Ukuku, which regulated and en- 
forced all their laws and customs. The natives were in 
absolute terror of the supernatural powers of these mask- 
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ers, and would obey them when no one else could influ- 
ence them. The French government made use of them 
to end a feud between two tribes. The Ukuku held one of 
their wild dances and declared the feud at an end, and 
no one dared to go on with it. 

The power of placing the taboo makes it possible to 
create selves of all sorts, within the tribe. A special taboo 
may be placed on any individual, which creates for him 
a special system of right and wrong. In Africa many 
men have what is termed an Orunda. This is a special 
taboo which applies only to the individual, and may pre- 
vent him from eating chicken, or from eating when on 
the water, or prohibit any one of a thousand things. The 
Nazar ite devotee in the Old Testament was limited by 
a number of such special taboos. He might not cut his 
hair or eat certain foods. Such special taboos can be 
used in enforcing law. A law against stealing in Africa 
would not make a native feel that stealing is wrong. But 
if a chief or sorcerer tied a bunch of leaves with appro- 
priate ceremonies on the door of a hut filled with trea- 
sure, no native would think it possible to touch anything 
in it. If a similar sign were placed on a girl she could 
live unscathed in the midst of the roughest men. A story 
had been written of a girl in the South Seas who had 
such a taboo placed on her so that no one could touch her. 
This developed in her a character pattern of quite an 
extraordinary type. She had such a horror of being 
touched that her avoidance of personal contact became 
instinctive, and she passed like a wraith through dense 
crowds. It is evident that this power of placing the 
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taboo makes it possible to create selves of almost any 
type, limited in the most extraordinary manner by their 
emotions. (We shall return later to consider some of the 
types created in this way.) 

It may seem that we have gone a long way from “here” 
and “now” to be considering the feelings of savages on 
the other side of the world, but we cannot understand 
ourselves unless we know how we are put together, and 
these savages show us in the clearest way possible what 
we once were and how we came to be what we are. Our 
prejudices and our conscience seem to us such positive or 
unalterable elements of character that the foregoing dis- 
cussion is necessary to enable you to realize that your 
conscience acts as it does because a certain pattern has 
been imprinted upon you, and far from being absolute, it 
may be a very inferior type of conscience which you will 
wish to alter when the opportunity is afforded. More- 
over, there are certain fundamental types, created in this 
way, which are just as evident in you and your friends as 
among the most distant savages. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PATTERNS FOR SOULS 

I. THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF INFERIORITY, OR THE 

TAINTED SELF 

You may have noticed among the people of your ac- 
quaintance two distinct types. In its crudest form the 
difference may be expressed by saying that the first class 
are always depressed by the consciousness that they have 
bad luck, or that fate is against them, or that God is pun- 
ishing them or about to punish them for their misdeeds. 
The other class are just as confident in their good luck 
and feel sure that fate or God or some favoring power is 
behind them to inspire every attempt and bring every 
efifort to success. The terms “inferiority complex” and 
“superiority complex,” which have lately been inflicted 
upon us with such insistence, cover to some extent these 
two groups, when regarded from a different angle. Now 
those who belong to the first group are far from happy 
and those in the second group are liable to encounter even 
greater unhappiness. If you find yourself within the 
bounds of either, it will interest you to discover the 
causes that created them, the astounding effects that were 
produced on society by them, and the proper means of 
escaping from their thrall. 

From the time when this Mana system was first put 
to work it has created two fundamental patterns of the 
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self, which have borne a great part in history and which 
still have a great effect on the world. We will go a little 
further in defining them and say that one is a person- 
ality afflicted with the consciousness of infection, and the 
other a self conscious of enlarged powers. For the sake 
of brevity we will term them the Infected Self and the 
Enlarged Self. When the taboo is broken as it often is 
inadvertently, or when a man unwittingly touches an ob- 
ject infected with evil, he himself becomes infected. This 
means among primitive peoples that he feels some evil 
contagion has gripped him, which will result in sickness 
or death, or that some terrible catastrophe is imminent 
at every second, or that some hideous mysterious being 
is waiting to pounce upon him. His neighbors all regard 
him with horror, and avoid him lest they should be in- 
volved in evil. Sometimes they drive him out and he be- 
comes an outcast. Sometimes he is burnt alive and de- 
stroyed. This all results in giving the infected man a 
horror of himself which is one of the most terrible emo- 
tions of which humanity is capable. The horror with 
which he regards the miasma is now turned against him- 
self and to it is added a crushing sense of shame since 
he knows he is regarded by his fellow men with fear and 
loathing. This sense of guilt is sometimes termed re- 
morse. It was this feeling which was depicted by the 
Greeks in their dramas under the form of the avenging 
Furies who pursued Orestes after he had killed his 
mother. As already noted in the South Sea Islands and 
in Africa a man usually dies as a result of breaking the 
taboo, and his death is largely the result of this feeling. 
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A man will do anything to escape from the conscious- 
ness of this evil contagion. If the transgressor preserved 
his former status in the tribe, it would not be possible to 
maintain the dread of breaking the taboo. Therefore in 
most tribes some means is provided to cleanse such a man 
from infection. This enables them to preserve both the 
man and the feeling of horror. In fact the ceremonials 
of cleansing added to this feeling. Water is supposed to 
contain Mana, and in India the River Ganges has the 
power to cleanse from contagion, so that one may see 
thousands of Hindus, rich and poor. Brahmin and Sudra, 
bathing together in its stream, washing off the dirt, 
brushing their teeth in it, throwing in the ashes of their 
dead and drinking the water at the same time. 

Blood is even more cleansing, and with the Hebrews a 
man was required to take a lamb without blemish and 
placing his hand upon its head, to confess his offense, 
and ask that the lamb might bear the guilt in his place. 
The lamb was then slain and its blood sprinkled on the 
altar. When the whole tribe had offended, special sacri- 
fices were appointed, and the evil contagion was placed 
on a goat which was driven off into the desert. The 
Athenians and Romans had similar ceremonials in which 
the evil contagion was placed on the head of one individ- 
ual who was hunted from the city with stones. A book 
might be filled with accounts of the various devices 
adopted to cleanse an infected self. While the ceremonial 
of cleansing enabled a transgressor to resume his status 
in the tribe, it did not always free him from that inner 
consciousness of pollution and horror of himself which 
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we have termed the infected self. This infected self was 
totally different from the man’s normal self. A cour- 
ageous man was transformed to a coward ; a cheery, joy- 
ous person, to one afflicted with hopeless melancholy. 
The story of Saul, in the book of Samuel, tells of a man 
who breaks a taboo placed by the prophet on prisoners 
and cattle, and thus, in place of the heroic self, in the 
strength of which he has conquered his enemies, he ac- 
quires a tainted self, which makes him helpless in battle 
and well-nigh insane. From a generous, large-hearted, 
heroic man, he is changed into one who feels that the 
whole world is against him, who suspects even his fa- 
vorite son of treachery, who tries to assassinate his best 
friend, and in place of leading his army against the en- 
emy, remains helpless and inactive in a morose mood of 
utter self-distrust and despair. 

The history of Greece and Rome is full of examples of 
a refusal of armies to fight when this consciousness of 
a taint was upon them. Again and again they declined 
battle when told by the diviners that some taint was upon 
them, and the omens were unfavorable. Often the of- 
fense was unknown to others, and the offender kept the 
consciousness of his tainted self concealed until some dis- 
aster overtook him. 

In his account of Fetishism in Africa, R. H. Nassau 
tells of a man who accidentally shot his niece. Nothing 
was done about it until several of his children died in 
succession. Then it was agreed that he was pursued by 
an avenging spirit and must be cleansed. The witch doc- 
tors gathered special leaves and ferns and plantains, 
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which were boiled with human excrement, and the blood 
of a goat was mixed in. The doctor sprinkled all the 
family with part of this mess and cried, “Let the dis- 
pleasure of the spirit be removed.” They then ate the 
rest of the pottage and joined in a ceremonial dance. 
This removed the sense of infection. 

This infected self persists in the most surprising way. 
In his book on Fijian society, W. Deane tells of a Chris- 
tian Fijian woman who was returning home in a sail- 
boat with her son after the death of her husband. A ter- 
rible storm came up and the boy fell overboard. The 
captain of the boat jumped after him and held him up, 
until he was attacked by a shark, which killed the boy. 
The men were unable to turn the boat in the wind, and 
the captain fought the waves and the sharks for three 
hours, before they could rescue him. When he was finally 
saved and entered the boat, he cried, “Who is responsible 
for this?” The woman at once fell on her face on the 
deck, and confessed a sin of which no one had known. 
This was accepted by all as the cause of the disaster. 
She had concealed this consciousness of a tainted self for 
some months. The same tainted self is described in the 
book of Jonah. When the ship is in danger of sinking, 
the prophet confesses his sin and is thrown overboard to 
free the ship from taint. In Macbeth, Shakespeare de- 
scribes such an infected self, — gloomy, morose, para- 
lyzed in action and helpless, because conscious that it is 
in the grip of evil powers, and that Heaven fights against 
it. The same story is found again and again in history 
and literature. Henry Christophe, the negro king of 
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Haiti, who freed his people from slavery, ruled them 
wisely, and brought them prosperity and magnificence, 
succeeded until he put to death the priest who had been 
his guide. Then he thought he saw the spirit of the dead 
man come to haunt him. He fell stricken with paralysis, 
and was utterly unable to resist the rebellion that sprang 
up on every side, — a rebellion such as he had quelled a 
hundred times when he was his normal self. 

2. THE ENLARGED SELF AND THE SENSE OF 
SUPERIORITY 

In contrast with the consciousness pattern of the man 
who feels himself to be infected with miasma, is the pat- 
tern of the man who feels himself possessed of Mana. 
In Fiji and Tonga this possession came upon the priests 
at certain times. In Tonga the inspired man took the 
King’s seat at the head of the circle and remained there 
until the spirit departed, when he took his seat again 
among the common people. During that period of in- 
spiration he was not himself. It was recognized that the 
spirit or God was present in his body, and speaking 
through him. Calvert says that in Fiji when a man 
wished to invoke the priest he presented him with a 
whale’s tooth. The priest anointed himself with scented 
oil, and then contemplated the tooth in silence. In a few 
minutes he began to tremble, and his limbs twitched. 
Then his whole frame was convulsed, and he shivered as 
if in ague. Sometimes he sobbed aloud. Then there was 
a shrill cry, “It is I,” in a strange voice, which was rec- 
ognized as the voice of the god. The priest’s eyes stood 
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out and rolled as if in a frenzy, his voice was unnatural, 
his face pale, his lips livid, his appearance like a mad- 
man. He usually had some message to deliver. When 
this was done the peculiar symptoms would gradually 
disappear. The man would look around with a vacant 
stare and cry, ‘T depart,” and throw himself violently 
on the mat. Gradually the convulsive movements would 
grow less until he was himself again. 

Mariner relates that the son of King Finow was fre- 
quently inspired by Toogoo Ahoo, a former king of 
Tonga. He told Mariner that at these times he felt a 
glow of heat all over, and was restless and uncomfort- 
able. He did not feel his personal identity, but seemed 
to have a mind different from his own natural mind. 
Mariner asked him how he knew it was Toogoo Ahoo 
that possessed him, and he answered, “There’s a fool! 
How can I tell you how I know it? My mind told me it 
was Toogoo Ahoo !” 

It is this consciousness of inspiration or of a self aug- 
mented by the presence of some beneficent spiritual power 
or Mana, that we have termed the enlarged self. Such 
a self feels conscious of supernatural powers. These in- 
spired priests felt that they saw plainly the right course 
to pursue when it was hidden from others. Sometimes 
they saw events that transpired at a distance, and at 
times they could see into the future. Many tribes like 
those of Tonga are entirely guided by priests or chiefs 
who speak from this enlarged self. The same was ap- 
parently true of the tribes of Israel. Mention is made in 
the Bible of the schools of the prophets, and before going 
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to battle kings such as Ahab or Jehoshaphat summoned 
such men to tell them how to act. Some are spoken of as 
false prophets. Of others it is said that God sent a lying 
spirit to speak through them. The type of self seems to 
have been the same. The prophet was conscious of being 
possessed by a spirit or by a larger self which gave him 
added powers. This type of consciousness is something 
of a puzzle to psychologists. We shall merely call atten- 
tion to its peculiarities and its vast differences from the 
normal self. 

In certain tribes the king, or wizard, or rainmaker, 
possessed Mana as a natural inheritance handed down in 
the family. Elsewhere Mana was conferred upon a priest 
or king by a ceremonial of consecration, in which he was 
first cleansed from all contact with miasma by rubbing 
with butter or sprinkling with water, and then rendered 
immune from evil contagion by such ceremonies as 
anointing the ears, and eyes, and hands, with some sub- 
stance possessed of mana. This was usually followed by 
some rite symbolic of the descent of the Mana upon him. 
It was then necessary for him to keep himself pure from 
all contact with objects containing miasma, and constantly 
to perform rites of purification to preserve the Mana un- 
contaminated. This was the method of the priest. 

Whether in the case of the priest or the prophet, pos- 
session of Mana had its effect on the consciousness of 
the man thus possessed. He felt that he was endowed 
with superior and unusual powers. Sometimes the power 
conferred was physical strength, or courage, as when the 
spirit of Amen Ra descended upon Rameses II at the 
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battle of Kadesh, when he was surrounded by the enemy 
and alone, and he was given superhuman strength and 
power to cut his way out to victory. Again we are told 
that the spirit of the Lord descended mightily upon Sam- 
son, and he slew his hundreds with the jaw bone of an 
ass, or carried off the Gates of Gaza. 

In other cases the Mana seems to be rather a type of 
good fortune, — a lucky star that assists its possessor in 
all crises. Attila apparently thought himself possessed of 
Mana of this type which he connected with an ancient 
sword which he had discovered. In most Mohammedan 
countries men are found possessed of “Barakah’^ as it 
is termed which they can confer upon others. Men who 
are sick or in trouble would travel many miles to touch 
the garments of the Grand Shereef of Morocco, or to 
receive his blessing. Among the Masai, it is supposed 
that Mana is best conveyed by spittle, from one who pos- 
sesses this supernatural power. 

Joseph Thomson who escaped death at their hands 
only by removing his false teeth, and thus convincing 
them that he was possessed of Mana, found himself be- 
sieged by endless processions of Masai beauties, each of 
whom held up her face and insisted that he should spit 
upon it. He did not dare refuse and was obliged to keep 
drinking water all day to supply the demand. The pos- 
session of a fetish gives a savage a little of the conscious- 
ness of this enlarged self, and it is surprising to see the 
change in demeanor and character induced by the pos- 
session of some talisman, in whose supernatural powers 
he has entire confidence. He becomes twice the man he 
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was. In the case of the prophet the effect of the enlarged 
self is much greater. His intelligence is quickened, he 
sees with abnormal clearness, and apparently at times 
with telepathic vision. He feels himself in contact with 
Divine wisdom which he is able to communicate. 

In other cases the Mana seems to add strange powers 
to the personality so that others listen to him open- 
mouthed and are ready to follow him like sheep to the 
slaughter. In general it may be said that the man pos- 
sessed of Mana feels his self vastly enlarged. He is con- 
scious of such an incoming tide of power that any ob- 
stacle, no matter how great, seems but a feather to be 
swept away by the breath of his nostrils. It seems to 
him that the barriers of Time and Space are down. He 
seems to see with clearness and certainty the whole course 
of events and the sequence of cause and effect. He hears 
celestial melodies and feels himself snatched up on high 
to sit with heavenly presences. We are, of course, dis- 
cussing the concept a man has of himself at such a time, 
and not the actual transformation in his powers and 
vision, which may not be as great as he thinks it to be. 
When he has to face reality moments of doubt and re- 
action come. Mohammed might never have been able to 
maintain the exalted concept of himself, had it not been 
for the faith and loyalty of his wife Kadijah, who be- 
lieved he was all he felt himself to be in his exalted mo- 
ments, and supported this concept against the adverse 
testimony of facts, when he was defeated, and against 
the opinion of nearly all who knew him. He finally so 
convinced the world that Mana dwelt in him that 
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Khaled, ^^the sword of God,” felt himself to be invincible 
so long as he wore the cap of Mohammed, and to-day a 
large part of the world recognizes his authority as su- 
preme. 

The case of Mohammed is, of course, unusual, but his- 
tory is full of instances of the vast difference effected in 
a man, or in an army, when the concept of the infected 
self is replaced by that of the exalted self. The Greeks 
would not set sail for Troy until the presence of the Mana 
was secured by the sacrifice of Iphigenia. The Israelites 
were defeated by the Canaanites at Ai so long as the 
taint of the broken taboo was upon them. When Achan 
and all his family were stoned to death and the taint re- 
moved, they then conquered with the assurance that the 
Mana was with them. The Crusaders failed to take An- 
tioch until the sacred lance that pierced the body of 
Christ was discovered, with that and the assurance of 
the Mana they triumphed over the Paynim. The Tro- 
jans could not fight without the Palladium or the later 
Romans without the Labarum. Joan of Arc brought to 
the defeated armies of France the consciousness that they 
were inspired by the Mana, and with her white stand- 
ard, and her presence with them in white armor on her 
charger, they felt themselves invincible. It is absurd to 
contend that men with the consciousness of the enlarged 
self always are invincible. They think that they are and 
that is sometimes half the battle. The English under- 
stood this psychology, and to overcome the French, at- 
tempted to prove by the doctors of the church that Joan 
and the French army, instead of being inspired by the 
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Mana, were tainted with miasma, and burnt Joan as a 
witch. The conquests of the Mohammedan armies were 
due in large measure to the amazing success of their 
leaders in creating in their men this enlarged self, so 
that they all felt themselves to be inspired and upheld by 
Divine powers, which were irresistible. 

It was partly because Lawrence understood this and 
sought to find for the Arabs a prophet rather than a 
clever military tactician that he had such surprising suc- 
cess in the late war. History and literature bear witness 
to the fact that the most astounding changes may be ef- 
fected in men as they receive the concept of the exalted 
self or tainted self, or when they change from one con- 
cept to the other, and religion in ancient times, as well as 
to-day, was largely occupied with these selves and with 
their manipulation. 

The aim of the Yogi in India is to acquire this en- 
larged self, this consciousness that he is one with the 
inner self of all things, so that the divine power in his 
can control all material things and dominate both ani- 
mals and men. The saints attained this consciousness of 
unity with the Divine, and have described the ecstasy and 
sense of power which it brought to them. 

From the above instances we may venture to assert 
that the Mana and Miasma idea has effected the pattern 
of behavior in the following ways. First, it limits the 
self to certain behavior and ideas, by means of the emo- 
tion of horror or by the action of conscience, as it is 
sometimes termed. Secondly, it enlarges the self in the 
realm of action by stimulating it to deeds which would 
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not otherwise be performed. The sense of duty and re- 
ligious devotion both transform the self in this fashion, 
and under their influence the field of a man’s activity is 
often greatly broadened. Thirdly, it not only enlarges 
his activities but alters his attitude toward life, so that a 
cowardly man becomes courageous, and a weak man 
shows amazing endurance and steadfastness. Fourthly, 
it affects a man’s happiness, altering his disposition from 
joy and exaltation to tragic despair, according as the 
Mana is thought to be present with a man or opposed to 
him. And fifthly, it tends to simplify the self and render 
a man sincere, since he believes that the Mana sees all his 
thoughts, and discerns and punishes hypocrisy and double 
dealing. It was as a result of this that it was possible to 
form the various tribal patterns described above and also 
the class patterns which we shall consider later. 

3. THE EFFECT OF IMMORTALITY ON CHARACTER 

FORMATION 

It is perhaps singular that faith in the potency of the 
miasma should have continued so long and have remained 
so powerful an agent, and that primitive tribes after 
thousands of years experience should still feel that to 
touch a dead body, or to eat a cocoanut marked by a taboo 
sign would bring certain disaster. Among the most in- 
telligent people, however, is still found this strong feel- 
ing that certain objects or acts are miasmatic and bring 
immediate catastrophe in their wake. We find women 
who will not wear opals, and who regard a broken mirror 
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with horror. Many regard the number 13 as miasmatic 
and will not sit thirteen at a table. There are hotels in 
New York that have no thirteenth floor and skip from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth. Others will not start a 
journey on Friday as that day is miasmatic. In Italy 
certain persons carry this evil contagion, and are said 
to have the evil eye. Many do not dare approach them 
without making the sign of “horns” with fore and little 
finger as a protection. The author was told of a promi- 
nent man in Naples who always kept a cow in his front 
yard whose horns protected him from a neighbor with 
the evil eye. When this neighbor called, he would retire 
behind the cow. There are many survivals also of the 
Mana and fetich idea, and there are men who will not 
undertake any important venture without a certain “mas- 
cot.” A woman of dubious character told the author 
that she believed in the church and always took the num- 
bers of the hymns to play policy. 

In spite of such instances of belief in the miasma sys- 
tem, it was bound to lose ground as men increased in in- 
telligence and found that punishment did not always fol- 
low the broken taboo, and that success was not invariable 
when they made use of the fetish, or obeyed the Mana. 
The book of Job is the first expression of this dawning 
distrust of the system. It is the story of a man who had 
broken no taboo and had kept in perfect relations with 
the Mana, and yet upon him fell the most terrible dis- 
asters, while others, who had broken the laws, prospered 
and were happy. 

The point at which the system threatened to break 
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down was in its application to antisocial conduct. The 
Hebrew prophets, for example, taught that the wrath of 
Yahveh fell not only on the man who partook of the meat 
of the sacrifice after touching a dead body, but also upon 
him who defrauded his neighbor, or bore false witness, 
or treated the poor with cruelty, and the most terrible 
curse on record was put upon all those who broke the 
Deuteronomic Code and may still be found appended to 
that book. It soon became evident, however, that many 
men prospered by fraud and deception and cruelty, and 
flourished as the green bay tree. If the system was to 
retain its efficacy some further modification was neces- 
sary. 

This was achieved through belief in a future life, 
where rewards and punishments would be adjusted. This 
belief was not held by the Israelites and even in the time 
of Christ, the Sadducees or conservative party among the 
Jews rejected it. Certain tribes in Africa to-day where 
belief in the miasma is sufficient to secure obedience to 
law, hold no such belief in the future life. In parts of 
Africa and also in Tonga the belief was held that the 
chiefs survived while all others perished at death. The 
spirit of the chief remained to punish those who broke 
the laws, and in Tonga there was sufficient faith in the 
immediacy of this vengeance to make belief in future 
punishment unnecessary. 

In Egypt, where a more critical intelligence developed, 
a very elaborate belief in the future state was evolved, 
and one which had great bearing on the formation of 
patterns of behavior. The deceased was brought before 
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the throne of Osiris and the forty-two assessors, and 
there his soul was weighed against the feather of the 
truth by Anubis, while Thoth took the record. To escape 
the devouring monster, the man must then be able to say, 
according to the formula in the Book of the Dead: “I 
have come to thee and I have brought truth to thee. I 
have not made it the first consideration that excessive 
labor should be performed for me. I have not ill-treated 
the servants. I have not defrauded the oppressed one of 
his property. I have not caused pain. I have made no 
man suffer hunger. I have made no one to weep.” This 
confession involved the formation of character patterns 
limited by very high moral standards, for it presents 
a very fine classification of the things that must not be 
done. The deceased must be conscious that he had not 
broken any of these taboos against injuring his fello\y 
men. 

On the side of duty the standard is equally high. He 
must say, “I live upon right and truth and I feed upon 
right and truth. I have given bread to the hungry man 
and water to the thirsty man and apparel to the naked 
man, and a boat to the shipwrecked mariner. I am clean 
of mouth and clean of hands. Therefore let it be said 
of me by those who shall behold me, ‘Come in Peace.* *’ 
(Book of the Dead. Chap. 125, w. 7-11.) Terrible tor- 
ture and disaster awaited the man who failed to pass this 
test, while the successful soul could say, “O blessed land 
I come to thee ! My heart watcheth; my head is crowned 
with the white crown. I am led into celestial regions. 
O Divine Nome of wheat and barley, I have come to 
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thee. ... I have tied up my boat in the celestial lakes.” 
(Book of the Dead. Chap, no, 42-5.) 

It is probable that such a high moral standard could 
not have been enforced by the usual miasma system. It 
would have been too difficult to support a belief that in- 
fringement of such a code brought sickness and calamity 
immediately in its train. It was entirely possible to cre- 
ate the belief that such conduct was punished in the fu- 
ture life, and thus to create a dread of doing such things, 
which though not as efficacious as the old miasmatic hor- 
ror, was sufficient to create something of that feeling 
which we call conscience, and to form a self which pos- 
sessed that which we term a moral nature. 

In Persia the Zoroastrians also taught of a future life, 
and a last judgment, and promised most terrible punish- 
ments to those who broke the code of purity and honor. 
The Greeks at death came for judgment before Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, and were sentenced to penalties ap- 
propriate to their transgressions. 

4. PATTERNS OF MORALITY AND THE HEBREWS 

Our modern ideas are derived so largely from the 
Jews that it is important to follow the development of 
their thought. In the beginning they seem to have 
adopted the usual miasma system. In Leviticus a long 
list is given of quadrupeds, birds and fish, which were 
miasmatic, the eating of which brought such a curse 
upon a man that he was cut off from all fellowship. 
Blood was miasmatic, and all dead bodies. Under cer- 
tain conditions houses and clothing were infected. For 
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seven days of every month women were miasmatic and 
infected whatever they touched. There was a taboo on 
wearing any mixed goods, on trimming the hair or beard. 
The most notable taboo was on the seventh day when all 
work was forbidden, and it is stated that a man found 
picking up sticks on that day was promptly stoned to 
death, presumably for fear the infection resulting from 
his deed would spread and cause a plague. Such taboos 
are merely non-ethical, but there were others that were 
distinctly antisocial if not criminal. Such was the taboo 
on certain foreign nations. It is stated that association 
with Midianite women produced a plague, and that the 
guilty were “hung up before the Lord.” The son of the 
High Priest took a spear and ran it through one man 
who had married a Midianite girl, to stay the plague. 
(Numbers 23.) When the Midianites were defeated and 
prisoners were taken, the Israelites were told to kill every 
male child and every married woman, in order to stay 
the infection impending from the presence of these stran- 
gers, and all their gold and silver had to be passed 
through the fire before it could be kept. 

In order to purify an infected man means were adopted 
similar to those now in use in Africa. A red cow was 
burnt, and cedar wood, hyssop and a red cord, were min- 
gled with the ashes. These ashes mixed with water were 
sprinkled upon the infected man, who was thus freed 
from miasma. (Numbers 31.) The sprinkling of blood 
on the altar was another means of purification. To 
cleanse a leper two birds were taken, one was killed, and 
cedar wood, hyssop and a red thread, were soaked in the 
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blood. The leper was sprinkled with the blood, while the 
second bird was set free. When the Israelites called down 
the wrath of Yahveh by worshipping the golden calf, it 
was necessary to slaughter 3,000 men to stop the plague 
or disaster that would otherwise have resulted. There 
was apparently a taboo on taking a census and 70,000 
men were slain by a plague, as the result of breaking this 
taboo in the time of David. I Sam. 14:24. 

We have already described how the prophets from 
Moses down attempted to change the system and recon- 
dition the reactions of the people by associating the mi- 
asma primarily with antisocial acts, — theft, false wit- 
ness, adultery and even with desire for a neighbor’s 
property, and by teaching that Mana could not be ob- 
tained from material objects or sacrifices but only by 
righteous conduct. They foretold that if the people did 
not repent and accept this point of view they would be 
carried captive and destroyed as a nation. It is prob- 
able that the mass of the people clung to the old ideas, 
until the punishment foretold by the prophets came to 
pass and they were carried into captivity. This convinced 
them, and the remnant that returned sought to obey the 
law and the prophets with most meticulous exactness, 
and any departure from one jot or tittle of it was re- 
garded with horror. The old miasmatic horror was sup- 
plemented by an idea, presented by the prophets, that the 
Kingdom of David was to be re-established under a king 
who was to be son of David and son of God, and who 
would punish all who had broken the law, and reward 
the faithful. It was this belief which enabled John the 
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Baptist to terrify the crowds into repentance, when he 
proclaimed that this kingdom was at hand. 

In addition, some of the Jews, notably the Pharisees, 
had brought back from Babylonia, and possibly from the 
Persians, the idea of a future life in which terrible pun- 
ishments would fall upon those who broke the law. They 
thus built up an emotional background which was almost 
as powerful as that of the old miasma, a real sense of 
horror at the thought of breaking the Sabbath or eating 
pigs’ flesh, or defiling themselves by contact with for- 
eigners, or disobeying the law in any way. 

In India the usual miasmatic penalty was supplemented 
by the belief in Reincarnation, which assigned to each 
man a future punishment for his crimes. Later Bud- 
dhism introduced a hell as terrifying as that of Dante. 
Mohammedanism told of a Last Judgment with rewards 
for the faithful and terrible torments for the unbeliever. 
Thus all the great religions strengthened their moral bar- 
riers, as the belief in miasma waned, by the introduction 
of eschatology. 

Christianity has always emphasized strongly the be- 
lief in a future life and in a judgment to come in which 
all transgressors should be burned with unquenchable 
fire. We shall consider later its characteristic behavior 
pattern. It is sufficient now to note that by supplementing 
the belief in miasma with that in future punishment, Chris- 
tianity was able to maintain the old emotional barriers be- 
tween the things that must not be done and the things 
which must be done. Whatever religion you hold, then, it 
would seem evident that one of its functions has been to 
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create those barriers of right and wrong which form the 
basic outline in your portrait and in that of your co-reli- 
gionists. If you transgress these barriers while you still 
sincerely believe in their validity you will probably fall 
into the group of those afflicted with the infected self. 
On the other hand it may be that some experience of the 
power of those great forces of the Spirit has enabled you 
to enter the second group of those who possess the en- 
larged self. The main point is that the method is still as 
efficacious to-day, with our advanced thought and higher 
religions, as it was among the savages, and that your self 
and mine are still being shaped by these barriers which 
give to them their fundamental outlines. Having thus 
outlined the means by which the emotional barriers were 
created which made possible the formation of behavior 
patterns, we may now take up some of the more notable 
patterns, both of the tribe and class, which have affected 
the development of the world and which still leave their 
mark upon the behavior of our friends. For as your 
portrait is a composite, it is more than probable that you 
will recognize in your own lineaments certain of these old 
types that have been impressed upon you even at this late 
day. 



CHAPTER V 

OUR ANCESTRAL PORTRAITS 
I. THE WARRIOR 

There is no pattern that has borne a greater part in 
world development than that of the warrior. You may 
be pacifistic enough in your ordinary behavior, but, nev- 
ertheless in some respects this old type has made its im- 
press upon you, and the man is rare whose behavior and 
attitudes are not influenced in some way by those bar- 
riers which gave shape to the old time warrior and hero. 
Sparta supplies an illustration of the way in which this 
consciousness was developed. The boys were taken from 
their mothers at an early age and brought up in barracks 
by warriors with a discipline that was brutal in its stern- 
ness. Terrible punishment was administered for dis- 
obedience or any sign of cowardice. They were taught 
to regard with contempt any sign of luxury and to de- 
spise art, commerce, and wealth. A Spartan thus ac- 
quired an entirely different pattern of behavior from an 
Athenian. When a man said, ‘T am a Spartan,” it meant 
that he had acquired a standardized tribal self of this 
stern, ruthless, laconic type. 

It is strange that like methods should be in vogue all 
over the world among the warrior tribes. Among the 
Masai, the young men live in barracks and are trained 
to ruthless ferocity in similar fashion, save that the girls 
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live with them in perfect freedom. After a number of 
campaigns a warrior marries, settles down, builds a 
house of his own, and lives in peace and benevolence. 

The Fijians gave perhaps the best example of tribal 
self of this warrior type and it is interesting to note how 
they developed its characteristic attitudes. The people 
were naturally polite and possessed of human feelings, 
but everything possible was done to create a self that was 
absolutely unfeeling in its cruelty and vindictiveness. 
They began with the little children. Mr. Calvert de- 
scribes visiting the home of a man who had been killed 
by his enemies. The child of the murdered man, a boy 
about four years old, was seated on the floor with blood 
streaming from his finger, from which a joint had been 
cut in memory of his father. He had been roused to the 
extremity of rage, and held in his hands the dress of the 
man who had killed his father, which he was slashing 
with a butcher’s knife and covering with blood. The 
idea, of course, was to arouse in the child feelings which 
would lead him to avenge his father’s death. 

Every chief gained prestige by showing off his cruelty. 
Ra Undre Undre set up a stone behind his house for 
every man he ate, and at his death 198 were counted. 
Mr. Calvert tells of another chief who sent his wife to 
the field to dig taros to supply a meal for his guests. 
When she returned, he knocked her on the head with his 
club, cut up her body, roasted it and served it to his 
guests. He had no grudge against his wife but did this 
merely to acquire a reputation for ruthlessness. Another 
chief summoned a man who had given him offense, cut 
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off the man’s arm, and compelled him to sit and watch 
while his arm was roasted and eaten. 

These are but a few instances from a whole volume of 
similar occurrences, all of which demonstrate how a 
standardized pattern of behavior, amazing in its blood- 
thirsty cruelty, was created in people who are naturally 
quite normal in their humanity. Such tribal selves be- 
come standardized and are upheld by the opinion of the 
group, which despises or banishes any man who departs 
from the standard. The boys start life as normal boys of 
any race, but each one is so trained that he accepts this 
standard self as the portrait of his own self. The young 
men are initiated into this tribal self at the age when 
they become warriors, and are obliged to do some act to 
demonstrate that they really are this self which they 
adopt. The Masai hold their initiation and circumcision 
every three years. The youthful warriors then sally forth 
on a raid and each is supposed to kill at least one man as 
a sign of his prowess. In their raid in 1924 they killed 
over two hundred of the neighboring villagers before the 
authorities could intervene, and they were just starting 
on their raid when the author was in Africa in 1927. 

The same practice was observed by the North Ameri- 
can Indians. I have seen the scars in the shoulders of 
a young Sioux where iron hooks had been driven in. 
They were attached by a rope to the top of a pole and 
the youth was swung around the pole in the air until the 
hooks tore out. Nearly every warrior tribe in Asia and 
Africa and America has some such initiation by which 
the young men prove that they have assumed the stand- 
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ard tribal self and are accepted as warriors. Every such 
tribe seeks to cultivate the enlarged self, or to augment 
the normal self of the individual, which is often cow- 
ardly and petty, by bringing some powerful emotion to 
bear, or to create, by some fetish or ceremonial, the con- 
sciousness of added powers. By means of the war dance 
a frightened group of men are worked up to a state of 
rage and fury, and thus acquire a new self which is bold 
enough to attack the enemy. The success of great con- 
querors such as Attila, or Genghis Khan, lay largely in 
their ability to create and maintain this warrior self in 
their hordes. History is largely occupied with describ- 
ing men of this type, who were accounted heroes in pro- 
portion as they arrived at the required degree of strength 
and fearlessness. The Iliad and the Mahabharata hymn 
the praises of such heroes. In the savage type of war- 
rior, cold-blooded ferocity was the chief characteristic, 
as has been noted in the case of the Fijian. 

In more civilized races a further development took 
place. Falsehood and the telling of lies is usually the 
result of fear and it was felt by certain warrior groups 
such as the Persians, the Samurai, and the mediaeval 
knights that to tell a lie or to break one’s word was an 
indication of cowardice, and therefore impossible to the 
ideal warrior. To call a man a liar became an insult as 
great as to call him a coward. Courage and truth then 
became the two essentials of the heroic warrior self. His 
honor depended on maintaining them. If he showed 
cowardice or broke his word he lost his honor and be- 
came an outcast. To these qualities Christianity added 
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a third, — that of gentleness, which involved courtesy to 
women, defense of the weak, and succor to the afflicted. 
Thus was produced the chivalry of the middle ages, and 
the warrior type known as the knight. The warrior self 
has usually shown a tendency to despise any other means 
of advancement than force of arms. The Samurai de- 
spised wealth and the use of money to attain their ends, 
and the true knight scorned to gain wealth by manual 
toil or by playing the merchant. 

In considering the Samurai of Japan, the knight of 
Europe, or the Kshatriya of India, we are dealing with 
a class pattern, rather than a tribal pattern such as is 
found among the Fijians, the Iroquois, the Spartans, or 
the Bedouins. Such tribes or races have developed war- 
rior patterns each of which has marked peculiarities, 
although they are all true to the general type. Each has 
its costumes and customs, its code, and its limits as set 
by the ideas of right and wrong held by the tribe. The 
Spartan would regard with horror the Fijian hero who 
eats the body of his enemy; the Iroquois would feel it 
his duty to stand by the relatives of his mother; the 
Roman would give his allegiance to his father against 
his mother’s clan. The Spartan would regard as cow- 
ardly the forest-fighting Iroquois or the mounted skir- 
mishers of the Sioux. All of them would find incompre- 
hensible and weird the Tuareg warriors with their faces 
hidden by black veils, yet each would honor the same 
qualities of courage and loyalty even when found in men 
of totally different blood and customs. In an eloquent 
passage Robertson describes an attack by a British regi- 
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ment on one of the Indian hill tribes, whose custom was 
to decorate their greatest heroes by tying a red thread 
around the thumb of one hand. The British made a des- 
perate attack up the face of a precipice against impos- 
sible odds, and pushed on until the last man of their little 
group was slain. When their comrades came to reclaim 
the bodies, they found that around both thumbs of each 
hand was tied the red thread. Such recognition had their 
courage found from a barbarous enemy of an alien race. 

2. THE TAMERS OF ANIMALS AND THE CULTIVATORS 

OF PLANTS 

It is a strange fact that the type of culture and of 
character developed by primitive men seems to have de- 
pended on whether they were interested in animals or in 
plants and whether they chose the animal or vegetable 
kingdom as their ally. Those who tamed and cultivated 
animals became nomadic herdsmen, who usually devel- 
oped the warrior self, as they had continually to defend 
their flocks and herds from raids by other similar tribes. 
Those who cultivated plants settled down and tilled the 
soil and planted grain, vines and fruit trees. Such tribes 
usually preferred peace, as war meant the destruction of 
their homes and the loss of their crops. When it was 
necessary to defend their lands, they often hired men of 
the warrior type, or else developed a special class of sol- 
diers, instead of fighting themselves, as a tribe or nation. 
It comes about, therefore, that the warrior self is usually 
associated with those nomadic hordes whose life and 
wealth was in the animals they tamed and trained. They 
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built no cities and cultivated no land, but attacked 
and plundered those who did. Among the tamers of the 
horse, we find the warrior tribes of the Persians, Huns, 
and Mongols. With the cow and ox were the Aryas of 
India, the Masai, the Watusi, and Zulus of Africa as 
well as the Israelites, nearly all of whom held sacred the 
cow or bull, and made use of milk in their ceremonials. 
With the camel we find the Bedouin, the Arabs, and 
many desert tribes. The tamers of the sheep and pig 
were less warlike and more akin to the agricultural tribes. 

3. THE CONSCIOUSNESS CREATED IN WOMEN BY THE 

WARRIOR CULT 

It is perhaps natural that, in warfare, tribes under 
the rule of women, or under the matriarchate, should not 
have been as successful as those under men, and we find 
that most of the warrior tribes early shifted from the 
matriarchal to the patriarchal system. Some, like the 
Iroquois, only went so far as to elect men as their chiefs, 
while they still kept the matriarchal descent. Others, like 
the Dinkas and most African tribes, broke up the matri- 
archal control by purchasing the child-bearing power of 
a woman from her family and clan, so that the children 
belonged to the father, and were controlled and trained 
by him and not by the mother. Among the Cossacks the 
bride was carried off by force from her own clan, so 
that she belonged to the husband by right of capture. 
Others, like the Greeks and Romans, arranged an elab- 
orate ceremonial, as already mentioned, by which the 
bride renounced her family and clan and joined that of 
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her husband. The whole effect of this change was to give 
woman an increasingly lower position, as a chattel or 
captured slave, or at best an adjunct of her husband’s 
family who did not really belong, whose position in so- 
ciety, whose favor with the gods, and hope of future life 
depended entirely on her husband. She was regarded as 
a hindrance in war, and was subjected to taboos of vari- 
ous kinds, and was generally secluded from social life. 

This was reflected in the consciousness of the woman, 
so that a very peculiar feminine self was ultimately built 
up. She was told that she had no mind and no soul, and, 
worse even than this in its effects, was the belief that she 
was infected with evil and communicated the miasma to 
men. Such a consciousness produces what we have 
termed the “tainted self,” a self which is conscious of 
being under the power of evil forces. In the laws of 
Manu in India we read, “Hear now the duties of a wo- 
man. By a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged 
one, nothing must be done independently even in her own 
house. Though destitute of virtue or devoid of good 
qualities, yet a husband must be constantly worshipped 
by his wife.” 

A catechism referring to the position of women in 
India runs as follows : “What is the gate to hell ? A wo- 
man. Who bewitches like wine? A woman. Who was 
the wisest of the wise? He who had not been deceived 
by woman, who may be compared to malignant fiends.” 
(“Mosaics from India,” by Denning.) In the old Sans- 
krit writings woman was described as “worse than the 
worst of animals, more poisonous than the poison of 
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vipers.” (“India’s Problem,” by J. P. Jones.) A widow 
was regarded as accursed of the gods, and was shunned 
with horror. 

It is easy to understand what sort of tainted self would 
be built up by centuries of such teaching and belief. All 
nations did not take so dark a view of woman, but until 
recently in Mohammedan countries women were taught 
that they had no mind and no soul and no hope in the 
future save through a husband. In Greece during the 
Homeric period women seem to have had great liberty, 
but at the time of Pericles, women of position were ex- 
cluded from all social life and shut up in their own 
houses, and it was only the prostitute who could enjoy 
the society of men. It will be found that wherever a cer- 
tain element of the population has been reduced to sub- 
jection, it has almost always been done by creating in 
them this form of consciousness that we term the tainted 
self. So long as they have a normal self they will strug- 
gle for recognition and liberty, but when this conscious- 
ness of unworthiness or guilt has been created, — this 
sense that one is under the displeasure or condemnation 
of the gods, the victim then acquiesces in his fate, feeling 
that it is deserved and that any effort to better it would 
be both futile and wrong. It was in large measure by 
means of this tainted feminine self that women were kept 
in subjection for some centuries, in nations that devel- 
oped on the line of the warrior tribe, or adopted its ideas. 

If you are a woman, then, you will bear a deep-seated 
grudge to the old warrior pattern, not so much because 
the warrior enslaved woman, as because the system de- 
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veloped in her a portrait of herself from which she is 
only escaping to-day, after the bitterest struggle to build 
up in herself the consciousness of abilities and rights 
equal to those of a man. Perhaps in the reaction certain 
women see themselves a little too large in the modern 
world, but as we consider the many centuries in which 
woman was depressed by the very cramped and distorted 
portrait that was presented to her by the twisted mirror 
of the warrior, no man should resent her present ten- 
dency to self-enlargement. 

3. THE DOMINANCE OF WOMAN 

Fortunately there was another type of tribal life in 
which woman fared better and it is interesting to see 
what a different idea of herself woman acquired when a 
different system was brought to bear upon her. 

The agricultural tribes seem to have retained longer 
the matriarchal form. The mother goddess, as the source 
of fertility, was worshipped as the chief divinity, and wo- 
men, as her priestesses and representatives, received the 
highest honors, instead of being excluded from the most 
sacred shrines. The sexual functions, instead of being 
regarded as miasmatic, were sacred and intercourse with 
women instead of bringing danger of evil contagion, was 
often a part of the religious ceremonial. The position of 
women therefore seemed to be largely determined by the 
question of whether a tribe chose as its allies the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, and whether it devoted itself to the 
taming of wild animals or wild plants, to the cultivation 
of herds or of crops. Ordinarily women held a higher 
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position when civilization centred in plant life than when 
it depended on animals. This, of course, is not a fixed 
rule, and there are many exceptions. Among the herds- 
men of Ankole, for example, women are supposed to have 
a magic influence on cattle. When they are fat and beau- 
tiful, the cattle are so likewise. Consequently the wo- 
men are not allowed to work, but are kept apart and fed 
on cream and butter until they can scarcely walk. All 
men cannot afford the expense of keeping a fattened wife 
to secure prosperity to their cattle, so groups of four or 
five men often clubbed together and maintained a joint 
wife in radiant corpulence. In most other tribes of 
herdsmen, however, women are distinctly inferior. They 
have no approach to the mysteries of religion, and are 
treated as chattels. The wives of the chief are usually 
slain at his death and buried with him. In early Baby- 
lonia, on the other hand, where the agricultural type was 
dominant, the tomb of a queen has recently been dis- 
covered in which were found the bodies of a number of 
soldiers, evidently put to death to serve as her guards in 
the other world. A tribe that put men to death at the 
tomb of a woman, evidently had quite a different point 
of view from those who put women to death at the tomb 
of a man. 

The tribes that developed the agricultural self varied 
so greatly in characteristics that it is hard to find any 
features that were as universal as those that character- 
ized the warrior self. In general there was the worship 
of fertility centring in the mother goddess and her lover 
and son, and usually involving rites in which blood was 
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shed in fertilizing the soil. The early races of the Medi- 
terranean basin seem to have been of this type — ^the 
Cretans, Canaanites, Babylonians, and races of Asia 
Minor, as well as the primitive races of India such as 
the Dravidians and Khonds. There are traditions of the 
rule of queens, and of religion administered chiefly by 
women. Zoroaster apparently made an attempt to change 
the Persians from a nomadic warrior tribe to an agri- 
cultural race, and as civilization progressed, more and 
more tribes settled down and devoted themselves to agri- 
culture, and the warrior self, instead of remaining a tribal 
self, was preserved as a class self. 

Egypt, which was predominantly agricultural, since it 
was for many centuries the granary of the world, gave 
a very high position to women. The wife was honored by 
her husband and was the mistress of his home. She 
often appears in sculpture side by side with him in atti- 
tudes expressive of affection and regard. The beautiful 
statue of Menkaura shows the queen standing beside 
him. Amenhotep, the third, is enthroned with Queen Ti 
at his side, and even Rameses second, who was inclined to 
depict his dependents under his knee, appears with Ne- 
fertari, in a statue at Luxor, in the affectionate attitude 
of a bridal pair. Women occupied a high position in re- 
ligion, instead of being excluded from sacred rites, and 
some women, like the Princess Amenyrtais, held the rank 
of high priestess. The royal descent apparently was reck- 
oned at first through the female line and it seems to have 
been necessary for the king’s son to marry his sister in 
order to secure his inheritance. The kingship was pe- 
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culiarly a man’s prerogative and carried powers which 
no queen possessed. A woman, however, could actually 
occupy the office of king. To do this, she had like Hat- 
shepsut to play the part of a man. Hatshepsut in her 
sculptures is dressed like a man and in her decrees speaks 
of herself as “he.” 

Similar instances occur in Africa to-day. In Tan- 
ganyika the chief or sultan must have a certain number 
of wives to maintain his dignity. I met a woman who 
was a sultan in her own right and who had eight wives, 
thus playing the part of a man like Hatshepsut. A wo- 
man could hardly ask for more in the way of privilege 
than the right to become a man and a king. This high 
position of woman in Egypt, and on the Mediterranean 
littoral, seems to have been undermined by the Greek and 
Roman system and finally overthrown by Christianity, 
which took over many of the old Jewish and pagan taboos 
against women and was perhaps also influenced by the 
asceticism of the Essenes. The idea of Paul that the 
flesh and all its desires were miasmatic brought with it 
the feeling that women were a source of evil, and that 
they must be avoided by those who hoped for holiness. 
This attitude found its reflection in the concept which 
Christian women came to have of themselves. It will be 
necessary to defer further consideration of the feminine 
self until we have attempted to describe the religious self 
in its various developments. 

There were other tribal selves than those which be- 
longed to the warrior and agricultural types. The Chi- 
nese produced a tribal self notably different from that of 
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any of their neighbors, and to this day they regard all 
others as foreign devils. Many nations and races have 
preserved a marked tribal self, and though external 
marks of costume and ceremonial are abandoned, the 
training of ages has so limited the self that in the inward 
feeling concerning right or wrong, admirable or con- 
temptible, beautiful or ugly, important or trivial, each 
stands quite by itself, and Irish and Italian, Jew and 
Anglo-Saxon regard one another with mutual contempt. 
This, of course, is even more marked in the case of the 
Chinese, Indian, and Negro. 

These marked types of the tribal self, have little to do 
with your personal portrait. But there are patterns of 
the tribal sort which may have crept into your picture 
or that of your friends. When you manifest a type of 
conscience or a culture, or social attitudes peculiar to a 
certain district some social arbiter is sure to remark 
“Isn’t he provincial?” Whereupon you probably seek 
shamefacedly to rid yourself of your tribal character- 
istics, although you are aware that divested of them, in 
your own section the leading colonial dames might pre- 
sent you with an exceedingly cold shoulder. To-day the 
tribal self is something which, however essential in the 
home town, the man of the world seeks to erase from his 
portrait. 



CHAPTER VI 

INTANGIBLE BARRIERS THAT DIVIDE MANKIND 


I. MAGICIANS WHO IMPRISON THE SOUL 

Even in America we sometimes hear of “the classes 
and the masses.” Although we are not divided up by 
tribal patterns of markedly different character, certain 
social classes tend to develop attitudes and prejudices and 
even a conscience peculiar to themselves. This is more 
true in the old world than in America. In fact some con- 
sider that the most important thing that America has 
done for its citizens is to free them from the bondage of 
these class patterns. If you are to make any attempt to 
create a personality or modify a character you may gain 
courage for the effort by taking note of the astounding 
results produced on human personality in connection with 
the creation of these class selves. Taking people who 
were originally of the same social group, a system was 
brought to bear upon them which produced human be- 
ings so totally different from one another in every atti- 
tude and emotion and in every concept of themselves that 
they were hardly the same flesh and blood. We shall 
study some of these types and the methods by which they 
were produced with the assurance that after seeing what 
has been done with others none of us will doubt that it 
is possible for himself to be changed into almost any 
conceivable likeness. The chief agents, in this process of 
the formation of class patterns, were the priests. 
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In primitive society each tribe developed a self of its 
own. This was modified in the case of women, but other- 
wise the whole tribe bore its stamp and accepted its con- 
cept. We have mentioned that each tribe set apart one or 
more men to control the forces of evil with which they 
were surrounded, and to develop mana to such an extent 
that they could cleanse those who were infected by con- 
tact with miasma. In the beginning this was done by the 
king or wizard, but as the tribe increased in size a larger 
number of men was required for this purpose and a 
priestly class was developed. Such a group was found in 
every tribe as it advanced in civilization and became a 
nation. Among the Greeks and Romans the head of each 
house was the priest of his own family, but in addition 
there grew up about each temple a group of men who 
were occupied in its services and ritual, and who inter- 
preted the will of the god. 

Among the Egyptians, the body of priests was very 
powerful and embraced the ablest and most learned men 
of the community. They wore white robes covered by 
the leopard skin. They preserved a spotless cleanliness, 
and shaved not only the head but the whole body. They 
were obliged to keep from all contact with dead bodies 
and miasmatic objects of all kinds, and were occupied con- 
tinually with the services of the gods. This involved 
prayer, the singing of hymns, and the offering of sac- 
rifices, and the performance of elaborate rites by which 
the favor of the gods was obtained and mana was se- 
cured for the nation. 

The self this developed was a species of the enlarged 
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self which already has been described. They felt them- 
selves set apart from the common herd and possessed of 
mana which they could confer on others by contact or by 
some formula. They were, however, in continual dan- 
ger of losing their holiness and the power associated with 
it, by contact with some miasmatic person or object. In 
this respect the priest differed from the prophet. The 
priest felt that he was free from miasma, the prophet 
that he possessed mana. The mana dwelt in him as a 
loftier type of consciousness. The superiority of the 
priest was based on the consciousness that he was aseptic 
and could not be attacked by miasma so long as he con- 
tinued the necessary precaution. The prophet had rather 
the feeling of immunity than that of asepsis. There was 
that in him that was stronger than the evil contagion. 

The welfare of the people depended on the class of 
priests that kept open for them the access to mana and 
cleansed them from miasma. Their power extended even 
further, for they could place certain individuals, or cer- 
tain classes, under the curse of the mana, and could sub- 
ject them to the powers of evil. This gave them an ex- 
traordinary power over society. They could cut off cer- 
tain groups from the rest by placing them under a ban. 
If this ban was made permanent, they then created a sep- 
arate class, divided from the rest by an emotional barrier 
similar to the taboo. The people of India are all divided 
up in this fashion by invisible barriers more potent than 
walls of steel. Each little group is confined in a narrow 
field, where only one occupation is possible, by walls of 
miasmatic horror, which prevent them from touching any 
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one outside, or attempting any other work than that to 
which they were born. No matter how distasteful and 
degrading his work, or how disagreeable his companions, 
the Hindu cannot escape from this narrow prison, which 
encloses him on all sides as long as life lasts, which pre- 
vents all progress, and shuts off all hope. There is noth- 
ing that we consider more unstable and transient than 
emotion, but the walls which secluded the native of India 
in his narrow and inexorable prison are of nothing else. 

Through the age-long action of the mana and miasma 
system, under direction of the Brahmin, these barriers 
have been created, so that each member of a given caste 
feels genuine horror at contact with any outsider, and 
knows that those of other castes have a similar horror of 
touching him. The Brahmins alone possessed mana and 
were free from infection. Upon all other groups was 
placed a ban of varying severity, so that all were infected 
in different degree from the Kshatriya down to the low- 
est pariah. The degree of infection was measured by the 
distance which the Brahmin had to preserve between him- 
self and each of them, and by the amount of purification 
necessary if he should chance to touch one of them. The 
barrier worked both ways. With those in the upper scale 
it was horror of infection with miasma that kept them 
from touching those beneath. With the lower castes it 
was dread of defiling and offending the mana that kept 
them at a distance. Among the Israelites any ordinary 
mortal who touched the ark was smitten with pestilence 
or fire, and dread of some such disaster kept the lower 
castes of India from contact with the Brahmin. 
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The caste system is an illustration of the amazing way 
in which a man’s self my be limited by means of the mana 
and miasma system. It is hard for us to imagine how 
utterly it would change life if one of us were suddenly to 
receive such a concept of himself. He would find him- 
self obsessed with a horror of touching any of those 
about him, save a small group engaged in the same work. 
In the presence of certain other groups, he would have 
such a sense of defilement that he would no more venture 
to touch them than a man immersed in sewage would 
dare to clasp a princess. He would feel such unworthi- 
ness that he would think it natural that these superiors 
should shrink from him, and would be grateful if they 
allowed him to clean their shoes, and rewarded him with 
a curse. He would feel that he was made for one special 
type of work, and that he could never do anything else 
without being accursed, and that he must worship his 
superiors as representatives of God. 

The laws of Manu, Section 99, say, “When the Brah- 
min is born he is born above the world, the chief of all 
creatures to guard the treasures of Dharma. Thus what- 
ever exists in the universe is all the property of the Brah- 
min.” In the first chapter we quoted a man who was re- 
garded as insane because he thought he had rights to the 
possession of the whole earth. The Brahmin had so ma- 
nipulated the mana and miasma system that he claimed 
the same rights and no one ventured to question his 
sanity. The laws of Manu, .Section 403, say further : “A 
Sudra, whether bought or not bought, the Brahmin may 
compel to practice servitude, for that Sudra was created 
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by the self existent merely for the services of the Brah- 
min.” Section 417: “A Brahmin may take possession of 
the goods of a Sudra with perfect peace of mind for 
since nothing at all belongs to this Sudra as his own, he 
is one whose property may be taken by his master.” Not 
long ago no low caste man was allowed to enter the city 
of Poona after four p. m. because the shadows are then 
so long that it was difficult to prevent the unclean shadow 
of a Sudra from falling on a Brahmin and defiling him. 
Here, then, a self was produced which was conscious of 
such a taint that it felt that even its shadow would defile 
the holy. After such examples one recognizes that there 
are no limits to the power of the mana and miasma sys- 
tem to create new types of class selves. 

In the Western world class patterns were created in 
similar fashion, though the barriers were not as great. 
A division was maintained between the serf and peasant, 
and tradesman and soldier, which corresponded in some 
degree to the castes. These divisions were brought about 
apparently in the same way in many different nations. 
The priestly caste always stood at the top free from mi- 
asma and with access to mana. The other classes were all 
infected with miasma in varying degree, and were thus 
limited to special selves by barriers which they could not 
cross. In Egypt the paraschite who prepared bodies for 
burial was so unclean that he was stoned from the house 
after performing his office and it was moreover impos- 
sible for him to think of escaping his fate, or of taking 
up any other employment. 

A class which existed in nearly all nations was that of 
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the slaves. The self of the slave did not dilfer greatly 
from that of the Sudra, although the concept varied 
somewhat in different countries. In some cases the slaves 
were captives in war. Their lives were forfeit and their 
captor had the right to keep them alive to do him services, 
or to put him to death at will. They felt they had no 
rights to property or liberty, and recognized their duty 
to perform menial services without reward, and were 
grateful if they were not flogged to death for their short- 
comings. Other slaves belonged to an inferior race, and 
were regarded as unclean and hardly human. The Fulahs 
are a white race of the Sahara, who have black slaves. 
The author was told by a French officer who had mar- 
ried a Fulah girl that his wife kept all but one eye veiled 
in the presence of the French officers, but went unveiled 
before his black soldiers. She explained this by saying, 
“They are not men. They are beasts.” Even in America 
black slaves were not regarded as human beings with 
equal rights, and it is only since the Civil War that they 
have felt themselves to be on a par with the whites. 

2. SHAPING THE SOUL OF A KING 

Over against such slave selves was the behavior pat- 
tern of the king and the noble. This, like that of the 
priest, involved a form of consciousness that we term the 
enlarged self. The ancient king was brought up to feel 
that he was the son of god with the right to absolute 
obedience and even to worship from his people. Their 
land and all their possessions belonged to him and he had 
the right to take from them what he wanted. He felt 
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that his comfort and pleasure were of supreme impor- 
tance, and that it was right to exact any amount of labor 
and suffering from others to secure it. Strange to say, 
the people had the same feeling, and rejoiced to toil and 
suffer and give their lives for the king’s sake. 

It is impossible to judge of the actions of a king with- 
out recognizing that he had this exalted conception of 
himself, and honestly felt that it was his subjects’ great- 
est privilege to be slain for him in battle or, in more 
primitive times, that it was the chief privilege of his 
wives and favorite servants to be slaughtered at his 
death and buried with him. We are all familiar with the 
story of the Stuart Princes, and the matter-of-course 
manner in which these worthless individuals demanded 
and expected the sacrifice of the life and property and 
happiness of their adherents. Henry the Eighth promptly 
decapitated any one who ventured to disagree with him. 
Even in our day the Czars of Russia felt it their duty to 
keep their subjects in this attitude of submissive adora- 
tion. Nicholas was a kindly and conscientious man, but 
in 1905 when a crowd of 20,000 petitioners approached 
the palace, he ordered his Cossacks to cut them down and 
his soldiers to massacre them wholesale, merely because 
they asked him to better their condition. 

The pattern of the noble or aristocrat was derived 
from that of the king, for the nobles were either mem- 
bers of the royal family, or else sub-chiefs, or sub-kings. 
They were therefore possessed of a greater share of 
mana than the common people and felt that they were 
superior beings authorized to control the masses. 
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This aristocratic self with its peculiar rights was rec- 
ognized in law until recent times. By a law of Edward 
Sixth of England, peers had the privilege of committing 
manslaughter, and a peer who killed a man without pre- 
meditation was not prosecuted. The persons of peers 
were inviolable. They could not be held in durance save 
in the tower of London. A peer was exempt from pre- 
senting himself before the sheriff and he could have wine 
custom free. There were a host of other privileges 
granted even in recent times, simply on the basis of this 
superior self. A peer felt himself to be different from 
the commoner, and the commoner felt that this was true. 

As stated, this superiority was probably based at first 
on the possession of mana. This mana seems gradually 
to have been transformed into something which was 
termed honor. As long as he preserved his honor the 
noble of the middle ages kept his class consciousness and 
his sense of superiority. Just as the priest lost his mana 
and his consciousness of purity when tainted by miasma, 
so the noble lost his sense of dignity and worth when his 
honor was lost. Just as the priest could acquire a tainted 
self by touching dead bodies or breaking any of a thou- 
sand taboos, so the honor of a knight could be tainted if 
he broke his word or played the coward. In fact, if any 
one called him a coward or a liar and the insult was not 
wiped out in blood, he felt that he had a tainted self. We 
have already noted that this was a characteristic of the 
warrior self and there seems to have been a fusing of 
the warrior self with that of the noble in many nations. 

Another taboo, the breaking of which brought taint 
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upon the honor of the noble, was against manual labor 
of any kind, and against any work done for money. The 
knight could fight for his friend, but he could not work 
for him. He could bring plunder to his wife, but he 
could not earn money for her. He could win money by 
betting and gambling, but not by selling goods as a mer- 
chant. He could rescue the afflicted by battling with 
their enemies, but not by working for them or rendering 
any personal service which might be thought menial. He 
would lose his honor by performing menial service for an 
equal or an inferior, though he might gain honor by such 
service to a superior, as did the princes of the blood, 
when they played valet to the king of France and put on 
his shirt. To become a merchant or trader the noble con- 
sidered a disgrace, and Lord Byron felt that he would 
lose his honor if he received money for his poems. 

The noble might toil with all his strength at war or 
sport, but any constructive labor was miasmatic, and even 
to carry a bundle in the street would put a taint upon 
him. His honor was increased in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons who performed menial services for him. 
The self of the noble and knight, as exemplified by such 
heroes as King Arthur and the Chevalier Bayard, en- 
dured many centuries, and left its mark upon the world. 
In the seventeenth century it began to disintegrate. 
Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, gave a tragi-comic pic- 
ture of its incongruities and absurdities when face to 
face with modern conditions. Shakespeare ridiculed it 
more openly in depicting Falstaflf as a bombastic claimant 
to this knightly self. 
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3. PRINCES AND SUPERMEN 

Such a consciousness pattern as that of the king or 
aristocrat is not made in a day. In fact it seems incredi- 
ble that it could ever have been regarded otherwise than 
as a form of madness for a man to step forth and expect 
his fellow men to sacrifice their lives for his comfort, 
and beggar themselves in his service, and obey his every 
whim as the voice of God; it seems too preposterous to 
be possible. It is evident that a long preparation is nec- 
essary. A tainted self or a consciousness of inferiority 
must have been created in those about him, and also a 
belief that the claimant was truly possessed of mana. 
This is one of the miracles accomplished by the mana and 
miasma system, and we can look back on thousands of 
men who held such a concept of themselves and success- 
fully maintained it. The old hero — whether king or no- 
ble — held to this exalted idea of himself, and felt that he 
was superior to all those about him. They owed him 
obedience and service, and their prosperity and favor 
with the gods depended on their abject submission to his 
will. 

As men advanced in the knowledge of science they 
began to doubt the old miasmatic ideas, and were no 
longer convinced that pestilence and disaster would fol- 
low if they broke the laws and disobeyed the king. The 
king and nobles themselves began to doubt if they truly 
had divine authority and if the laws they had made and 
taboos they had placed were inviolable. A traveller to 
New Guinea states that in the district he visited women 
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and children were in constant terror of countless evil 
spirits. When a youth was initiated and became a war- 
rior he was taught that these numberless spirits were 
merely to frighten the women and that he had only to 
fear a group of powerful spirits that controlled the forces 
of nature. When the warrior became a chief he was told 
that these great spirits in turn were only to keep the war- 
riors in subjection to the taboos, and that there was really 
only one spirit that he need fear, Tokaia, the spirit of the 
volcano. It was stated that the head chief of all did not 
even believe in Tokaia. Whether this is true in New 
Guinea or not, in many other nations the people were 
kept obedient in this fashion by religious beliefs which 
their rulers had outgrown. 

As a result we find a new type of self which was best 
formulated by Machiavelli. The Prince, according to 
him, maintains among the people the belief in miasma, 
and the old horror of breaking the law in order to 
enable him to carry out his purposes, and to force the 
multitude to do his will. He himself has no horror at 
breaking any law, and holds that the laws were made 
to give him supremacy, and to enable one man of in- 
telligence to force the thousands of yokels to obey him. 
He does not hesitate to steal or lie or kill, for he knows 
the miasma cannot harm him. He laughs in his sleeve 
at the crowd who are rendered defenseless by their re- 
spect for the law and their sense of honor. He has no be- 
lief in mana save as a bugaboo by which he can frighten 
the public into obedience. Intelligence is his only god, 
and he believes in using it to subjugate the world. He 
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thinks it is better for the stupid crowd to be subject to 
him and carry out his designs than to continue their 
brutish squabbles with one another. Caesar Borgia was 
the exemplification of this Machiavellian kingly or regal 
self. If he had come out openly and ridiculed the whole 
mana system one would have more respect for him. To 
pretend to worship a god whom at heart he mocks, and 
to simulate fear of a devil whom he secretly ridicules, 
seems the acme of insincerity. The Prince claims to hold 
from God a right to the obedience and worship of his 
subjects, and uses this right to cheat and deceive those 
with weaker brains. 

The Nietzschean self is a more sincere development of 
the Machiavellian type. It does not pretend to possess 
any mana other than the superior strength and intelli- 
gence of the Blond Beast, and in virtue of this superiority 
considers it is above all law, and possessed of the right 
to dominate the earth. The king claimed his rights be- 
cause he was conscious of the power of God behind him. 
The Nietzschean makes the same claim because he feels 
he is a superman. Frederick the Great is considered by 
Hilaire Belloc to have been a king of this type. He did 
not feel himself bound by the old system of sacred sanc- 
tions and honorable agreements, but used it to deceive 
others and dominate them and disregarded it whenever 
he could gain an advantage. 

4. SURVIVALS OF THE REGAL MIND 

In modern life we find still the regal self which feels 
that it possesses the right to dominate others, but it is 
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usually of the Machiavellian or Nietzschean type. In the 
anti-religious paper published by the Russian Commu- 
nists, is a cartoon of the Capitalist of the Machiavellian 
type. He is erecting a figure of God in the shadow of 
which he proceeds to plunder the people, while they are 
kept submissive and afraid. Unquestionably there have 
been capitalists of this type who have supported a re- 
ligion in which they did not believe, because it profited 
their business and kept people submissive to their rules 
under conditions which would otherwise have aroused 
rebellion. In times past we have also seen capitalists of 
the Nietzschean type, who, as supermen, felt as sincerely 
as any king the right to say “the Public be damned.” 
And even to-day those of us who have succeeded in pene- 
trating the many barriers that screen his inner sanction, 
may see, enthroned behind his mahogany desk, in royal 
luxury, many a man whose attitude and words, though 
couched in more urbane phraseology than those just 
quoted, might lead us to surmise that he felt himself pos- 
sessed of kingly prerogatives. In a monarchy only a few 
can play the king and they are trained for the part. It is 
a defect of democracy that the acquisition of wealth 
should so often stimulate this consciousness of the regal 
self in those who seem hopelessly inadequate. 

In addition to the kings of Abyssinia and Siam and 
the Emir of Afghanistan, there remain still a few who 
possess the regal self of the old type, and who dominate 
because they are kings by divine right. In spite of the 
liberal government some of this feeling lingers about the 
Mikado. The Pope, the Grand Lama, the Sherif of Mo- 
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rocco, and many other religious dignitaries are conscious 
that they rule in virtue of the divine power behind them. 
Many religious leaders all over the world from Dowie 
to Billy Sunday have felt something of the same self and 
its authority to denounce all who differ from them. It 
will be necessary later to consider this aspect of the re- 
ligious self. 

A more familiar development of the regal self is that 
of the ambassador or representative. He possesses the 
enlarged self not because he is conscious of mana, but 
because of that which he represents. The ambassador 
felt himself of great importance because he represented 
the king. The Representatives and Senators and the 
President himself, are conscious of a superior self be- 
cause they represent the people. The judges and officers 
of the Court, down to the policeman on the street, are 
conscious of the power and dignity that is theirs as rep- 
resentatives of the law. In fact most men to-day who 
are possessed of the enlarged self derive it not so much 
from what they are, as from what they represent. When 
the Emperor of Constantinople sat on his golden throne 
in the porphyry palace, there strode into his presence a 
strange figure with the long black locks and slanting 
eyes of the Hun, who cried defiantly “Attila, my lord 
and thy lord, commands thee to prepare a palace to re- 
ceive him.” It was not this wild barbarian that made 
the scented courtiers tremble in their gorgeous robes, it 
was the power of the vast horde and the merciless cap- 
tain whose representative he was. He claimed nothing 
for himself. It was Attila, “my lord and thy lord,” of 
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whose power he was conscious. Such an enlarged self, 
that comes from the consciousness of that which one rep- 
resents commands a greater respect than the claims of 
any Nietzschean superman. We do not feel that any in- 
dividual is great enough to claim the prerogatives of the 
regal self in his own right. The ancient king was hon- 
ored because he represented the god. Even Napoleon 
felt it necessary that the pope should bless his coronation. 
A man whose consciousness of the regal self is based on 
the idea of his own greatness inspires contempt and ridi- 
cule. The man who thinks nothing of himself, but is con- 
scious of the supreme greatness of that which he repre- 
sents, often makes a kingly impression and commands 
obedience. Just as soon as he begins to think that it is 
himself who is great, he becomes ridiculous. 

This pattern of the old regal self is still being im- 
pressed upon the consciousness of our friends and ac- 
quaintances and forms an element in their portraits 
which is often singularly distasteful to those who are ex- 
pected to wait upon them. It is surprising how slight 
a suggestion is necessary to insert its outlines into the 
portrait your children are forming of themselves. They 
are only too ready to consider themselves princesses or 
noblemen and to play the part. This type of conscious- 
ness was built up to serve an imperative need in social 
organization but it seems to have outlived its usefulness. 
History, art and romance are so full of it, however, that 
it still lives on. It is one of the patterns which it pays 
to eliminate from one’s portrait, and when its outlines 
appear in child, a wise guide will do his best to erase 
them. 
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5. PRESTIGE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR DIVINITY 

Formerly an enlarged self such as that of the king 
was due to the possession of mana. To-day the old-time 
mana is replaced by prestige. This is something difficult 
to define, but easy to recognize. Any man who acquires 
it begins immediately to develop the regal self. Prestige 
may come from some heroic act or from some great 
achievement in literature or in art, and thus be well-de- 
served. It may come from knocking a home run, or 
making a touchdown, or from a successful appearance in 
the cinema. It may be derived from the possession of 
wealth, or from aristocratic connections. It may be due 
to some accident which places one suddenly in promi- 
nence, and it is frequently due merely to clever advertis- 
ing. The less the merit that lies behind it, the greater 
seems to be the concept of the regal self which results. 
When it is said that a man’s head is turned, the phrase 
signifies that, stimulated by prestige, the man has ex- 
hibited a regal self of undue proportions. There should 
be a careful adjustment between prestige and the claims 
of the regal self. Prestige represents the credit a man 
has with the public. His regal claims will be recognized 
up to the limit of his prestige. If he goes beyond he 
meets with ridicule and disgrace. The ancient king had 
unlimited prestige because God was behind him and he 
could make any claims on the public. The prestige of the 
modern man has little to do with his merit or real great- 
ness. It may be due to the office he occupies, or to his 
friends, or to the press. From whatever source it comes, 
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it is good for just so much regal prerogative. A clever 
man will cherish the prestige he has acquired and do 
nothing to dim or tarnish it. When a man has acquired 
greater prestige than his abilities warrant, then in order 
to preserve it he finds it advisable to keep himself at a 
distance, .and also surrounds himself with ceremonial, so 
that men have no opportunity to observe the emptiness 
of his brain, or the weakness of his personality. This 
plan has even been adopted by certain kings, who kept 
themselves so far removed from the common herd that 
none could see if they lacked the mana they were sup- 
posed to possess. (Men who fear that their abilities do 
not equal their reputation usually keep at a distance from 
the public, and surround themselves with something of 
the kingly ceremonial.) We find then that the regal self 
still exists in the modern democratic world, but usually 
in the Nietzschean or Machiavellian form. Where its 
claims are recognized it is because the claimant is pos- 
sessed, not of mana, but of prestige which seems to be 
the modern substitute. 

6. MODERN SOCIAL BARRIERS 

We have found that in past times class selves of dif- 
ferent grades were formed by the mana and miasma sys- 
tem, through its power to create a consciousness of in- 
feriority or superiority in certain groups, and thus to 
separate them from one another. Most of the class selves 
which exist to-day have no such fixed barriers. They are 
created by differences in training or occupation, and al- 
though the selves thus produced are quite different from 
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one another, it is possible to pass from one to the other, 
and there is no such immutable wall between as is found 
in the Hindu caste system. The self of the clergyman is 
vastly different from that of the pugilist, and the con- 
cept the stockbroker holds of himself is quite different 
from that of the day laborer, but the latter knows that, 
under certain circumstances, and with the required train- 
ing, he might acquire a self similar to that of the former. 
This possibility of change introduces an element of free- 
dom into the self-consciousness, and it is here that the 
selves of the new world differ most notably from those of 
the older civilizations. The self of each man is more an 
individual matter dependent on his choice, on the train- 
ing he undertakes, and the companions he selects, and is 
not something that is stamped on him irrevocably at 
birth. Although his occupation is the same, the street 
sweeper in America has not the cringing sense of in- 
feriority that he has in India where the miasma system 
has produced a consciousness of the tainted self. The 
carpenter has a different code and different standards 
from the soldier or the farmer, and feels himself to be 
quite a different sort of person from the musician or the 
cinema actor. Each occupation tends to create a peculiar 
self with definite idiosyncrasies, and, to that extent, we 
still find class selves in the modern democracies. 



CHAPTER VII 
RELIGION AND PERSONALITY 

I. THE MEANING OF “GOOD” AND “bAD” 

When you wish to acquire a more satisfactory self or 
a more potent personality your first impulse would natu- 
rally be to look to religion for assistance. In a city like 
Los Angeles where there are thousands of people retired 
from active life and with leisure to devote themselves to 
the culture of their own personality, it is amazing how 
many different kinds of religion, both ancient and ultra 
modern, — from Bahaists, Vedantists and Theosophists, 
down to the latest forms of New Thought,— offer to as- 
sist one in attaining the ideal life and character. It is 
reasonable to turn to religion in such a case for, as we 
have seen, no agency has been so powerful in the forma- 
tion of different patterns of consciousness. 

When a man adopts a new religion it is likely to have 
a more noticeable effect on his behavior and conscious- 
ness than when he changes his occupation. To-day any 
man has a choice between a variety of religions. In most 
tribes and nations of the past there was only one religion 
which formed behavior patterns for all the different 
classes in the social order, as in India to-day. Then one 
religion divided men by different class patterns. To-day 
men of one class are divided by different religious pat- 
terns. Wherever there is any religion there is a certain 
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classification which is applied to men on the basis of their 
behavior. Common folk have always termed it a moral 
classification and although modern psychologists have 
lost faith in its significance, it is of interest to us as in- 
dicating a state of consciousness in both the classifier 
and the classified. It divides men into the “good” and 
the “bad.” Although men have been thus divided all over 
the world from the reign of Lugalzaggisi down to that 
of President Hoover, there is an alarming diversity of 
views as to significance and application of these terms. 
The man who is called “good” in Arizona, may be looked 
upon as “bad” in Boston. And yet Society is prone to 
treat all “bad” men in the same fashion and to regard all 
“good” men with the same approval. This is likely to 
cause great misunderstanding and no little mischief. One 
might as well classify the lion and the lamb together as 
to put the different types of good men in one class, and 
to treat all “bad” men in the same fashion is as unintelli- 
gent as to treat a wolf hound like a lap dog because both 
are dogs. 

Ordinarily we find that a “good” man is one who con- 
forms to the behavior pattern assigned to him as mem- 
ber of a certain group. In the ancient world this pattern 
was enforced by the taboos of the tribal religion. A 
“bad” man was one who failed in some way to conform 
to this behavior pattern. Although we have been taught 
to regard all good men as good, and all bad men as bad, 
as just indicated, the matter is by no means so simple. 
There are men who are bad because they are good and 
others who are good merely because they are weak, or 
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bad. There is a negative type of good man, as well as 
a positive type. The first is good because he has broken 
no taboo and has infringed in no way upon the behavior 
pattern imposed upon him. He may be good merely be- 
cause he is afraid to be bad. The second is “good” be- 
cause he is possessed of certain qualities that benefit the 
tribe or because there is in him a real devotion to the 
things the tribe admires. The priest or prophet or medi- 
cine man is regarded as good because he is possessed of 
mana. Such men are good because of their strength. 
Their goodness is positive. In addition we find some per- 
sons who were a puzzle to the ancient world and the 
subject of many of their dramas, because men were in- 
trigued by the problem they presented. These were men 
who had broken a taboo or infringed upon the required 
behavior pattern in order to benefit the tribe or perform 
a duty. In other words, they are bad because they are 
good. Prometheus, for example, brought down on him- 
self the wrath of the gods by winning for mankind an 
incalculable blessing. Urged by sympathy with his fel- 
low men he broke through that barrier of horror which 
shuts off the things which must not be done. He was 
conscious of having done a right deed and of having 
thereby acquired a tainted self. Prometheus represents 
the man who is in advance of his age and who therefore 
is called bad and persecuted by the good men of his time. 
He may either be overwhelmed with remorse for his good 
deeds or he may be strong enough to maintain a con- 
sciousness of virtue in spite of his transgressions. Soc- 
rates and the philosophers were such men. Jesus was con- 
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demned to death for breaking the Sabbath to heal the 
sick. 

When we consider the men called “bad’' we find a 
similar situation. In the first place we find the men who 
are “bad” because they have transgressed some taboo or 
canon of behavior, either unknowingly or because they 
were carried away by some impulse. They are usually 
afflicted with the tainted self; or consciousness of guilt. 
Most of them are bad because they are weak or ignorant. 

In the second place there is the man who deliberately 
breaks the taboo or opposes the gods of the tribe. He 
may even attempt to ally himself with the forces of evil, 
— ^with the devil or with evil spirits. Such were the 
witches and enchanters who practised black magic. The 
black witch possesses a type of the enlarged self and is 
conscious of superior powers that come from an evil 
source. Enchanters and witches of this kind were com- 
mon in civilized countries until recent times and were 
typified by such characters as Faust and Cagliostro. 
They were regarded as an imminent danger by the early 
colonists of New England. 

There are also men who defy society and law but have 
no faith in evil spirits or in the power of the devil. Such 
a man stands alone in the strength of his own intelligence 
and seeks to work out his selfish will at the expense of 
his fellow men. The unscrupulous criminal and bandit 
and outcast belong to this class. The Nietzschean super- 
man may be reckoned among them. Whether they are 
independent or regard themselves as inspired by the evil 
one, we may say that such men are bad because they are 
strong. Their badness is positive in character. 
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Another group of men who are usually called bad are 
those who have been trained under the system of an- 
other tribe to a different standard of right and wrong. 
To the Jew the Gentiles were “bad men.” To us the Fi- 
jian cannibal with his standards of ferocity and cruelty 
would certainly be considered “bad.” These men in their 
own eyes and in those of their tribe are good. We may 
then say that they are good because they are bad. They 
may be weak or strong men but the better and stronger 
they are, the worse they appear to us. We shall have to 
return to this classification when we come to consider the 
transformation of the self. For the present it is suffi- 
cient to note that among “bad” men there is one class 
who are bad because they are weak, one who are bad be- 
cause they are strong, and one class who are bad because 
they are good. 

Under the system of the ancient religions the majority 
of the people were good people of the first class, in the 
sense that they had kept the taboos imposed on their class 
and felt assured of the favor of mana. Such persons 
might become tainted or bad by breaking some taboo or 
law, but it was their earnest endeavor to restore them- 
selves to goodness by making the required sacrifices and 
performing the necessary acts of purification. 

All the various duties of a man in his family life and 
in his social and political relations were included in his 
religion. The Pius .i^neas derived his piety from ob- 
serving the standards of duty enforced by his religion. 
In escaping from Troy he first made sure of his family 
gods. He carried them and his father on his back, took 
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his boy by the hand, and left his wife to be lost in at- 
tempting to follow as best she could. This was piety be- 
cause it was a true expression of patriarchal religion. In 
most nations, as in Japan, all the customs of the natives, 
even the costumes worn on occasions, are a part of the 
religion. In Rome, Brutus and Cato were examples of 
that obedience to law and unbiassed justice, which were 
there the mark of the religious man. In the middle ages, 
loyalty to the king and to the feudal overlord were a part 
of religion, and essential to a man’s goodness. The whole 
social structure rested on religion. Slave as well as po- 
tentate was taught to be content with that place in life 
where God had placed him. If he broke the laws and 
customs of the tribe or nation he would lose the con- 
sciousness of being a good man. We have already noted 
that all the various class selves, including the warrior 
self, rested back on the religion, and that to be good or 
religious it was necessary for a man to obey the rules and 
customs of his class. When a man advocated some dif- 
ferent type of conduct than the custom of the tribe al- 
lowed, he then became bad, even if it were done with the 
best of motives. 

In speaking of the transformation of the self we shall 
attempt to show the relation of these different types of 
goodness to different types of mind, and the method by 
which each can be treated and modified. 

2. THE RELIGIONS THAT TRANSFORM MEN 

To-day it is no longer necessary for all the men of a 
nation to belong to the same religion. In our great cities 
to-day, instead of finding all men stamped with the same 
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religious self, we find innumerable religious groups, each 
of which is cultivating a different type of self from its 
neighbor, with different duties and different ideas of 
right and wrong. This is partly due to the fact that there 
are men present of many different races and tribes who 
retained their tribal religion when they changed their 
country. In America there are Chinese, Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Syrians, and men of many other races who have 
brought with them their national religion, and whose 
character is still moulded by it. But among men of the 
same stock there is also a great divergence of religious 
belief. 

This great change from the old world, where the be- 
havior pattern of each tribe was formed by its religion, 
is due to the entrance into the world of certain religions 
that have been termed universal, because they were lim- 
ited to no tribe or race, but considered that they had a 
mission to convert the world. The first function of the 
ancient religion was to hold the tribe together in obedi- 
ence to its ruler and laws. A secondary aim, as already 
indicated, was to save the people from miasma which 
ever lurked to infect them. Whether this insidious hos- 
tile force was conceived of as pestilence, famine, and dis- 
aster, or as evil spirits, demons, and a personal devil, or 
as the wrath of God and punishment in hell-fire, it was 
religion alone that could save from it by its fetishes, and 
purification, and which could remove the taint and make 
the victim immune to the assaults of demons, and ap- 
pease the wrath of an angry god by magic formulae, or 
by some sacrifice or act of faith. 

As the consciousness of the tainted self increased in 
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the world this secondary function of religion became of 
increasing importance, and religions began to appear 
which had no tribal significance but merely promised a 
sure way to escape miasma and to free men from the 
wrath to come. Each religion had its special system and 
formula, — some baptism or sacrament or prayer or creed 
which if neglected, or inadequately performed, or inac- 
curately repeated, would mean that the victim would re- 
main in the power of the devil, and be visited with that 
eternal torture which was the portion of the tainted self. 

As each religion or sect was convinced that its own 
way was the only one which could really save and that all 
the others were deluding men with vain hopes, and thus 
insuring their eternal torment, each one therefore re- 
garded the others as special instruments of the devil to 
be fought to the death as a more terrible enemy than any 
hostile tribe. Each religion produced a characteristic self 
or behavior pattern with its special classification of right 
and wrong, and its special duties which were of supreme 
importance, since their neglect meant the loss of salva- 
tion and a doomed soul. These universal religions usu- 
ally started as a rebellion against some old tribal religion 
and continued for a time as a secondary tribal religion 
until they were repudiated. Christianity began in this 
way and finally broke away from the old Jewish tribal 
religion, and took up its mission of saving the world. 

3. THE CREATION OF A NEW TYPE OF PERSONALITY 

Although we are all presumably Christian, there are 
perhaps many to whom it has never occurred to ask just 
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what pattern of consciousness or type of personality 
Christianity is supposed to create. For it is certainly 
more than a body of doctrine or an ethical code or a form 
of worship. In addition to these it was certainly designed 
to be an agency for creating a certain type of man. It 
might interest you to inquire just what stamp Christian- 
ity has put upon your consciousness, and to what extent 
it has enlarged your personality. If we study the begin- 
nings of Christianity we shall see that it was in part an 
effort to break away from a certain standardized pattern, 
and to create a self of a different sort. 

When a man breaks a taboo in order to do a good deed, 
and acquires a tainted self by an act of virtue, and thus 
becomes bad by doing good, it is probable that he will 
either be crushed by the persecution of the good men of 
his day, or else that he will start a new religion. If he 
has followers, they are convinced that he is good, and 
that the religion which persecuted him is bad. This was 
the case with Christianity. The strictest taboo of the 
Jewish religion was that forbidding any work on the 
Sabbath. Even in recent times on the East Side of New 
York gentile boys used to earn their pin money by light- 
ing the gas jets in the Jewish homes on Saturday at one 
cent a jet. It would have involved a Jew in serious sin 
to undertake the labor of lighting a fire of any kind on 
the Sabbath. 

It was this very important taboo on the seventh day 
that Jesus broke by healing the sick on the Sabbath. The 
Pharisees were as shocked at this behavior as if he had 
stolen. They declared that he had a tainted self. When 
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his disciples ate without the ceremonial washing of hands 
and cleansing of pots and pans, they also were declared 
to be defiled by the eating of unclean food. Instead of 
performing the ceremonies of purification, Jesus denied 
that they were unclean and attacked the whole system of 
ceremonial taboos. “It is not that which enters into a 
man that defiles him,’’ he said, “but that which comes 
forth from his heart,” — the feelings and desires that 
issue in theft, murder, and adultery. Real defilement 
has to do with a man’s inner self, not with external 
forms. “Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, 
and within are full of uncleanness,” he said. To keep free 
from defilement they must keep out all unbrotherly 
thoughts and feelings. These really alfect the inner self 
and do defile it. Upon those whose inner self is tainted 
a real miasma gets its grip. “He that hateth his brother 
is in danger of judgment, and he that speaks contemptu- 
ously of his brother is in danger of hell-fire.” If the 
sight of your eyes arouses evil feelings within, pluck out 
your eye and cast it from you. It is better to lose the eye 
than to have the miasmatic fire get hold of you. He at- 
tacked the Pharisees for thinking they could remain clean 
by performing these outward ceremonies while they cher- 
ished unbrotherly feelings within. “Ye devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretense make long prayers,” he said. 
Thus he sought to alter entirely the accepted pattern of 
the good man by moving the barrier of things that are 
wrong so that it included feelings and thoughts. He 
placed his chief taboo on those unbrotherly thoughts and 
feelings. 
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He made as great a change in the classification of du- 
ties. He attacked the Pharisees for binding on the peo- 
ple burdens heavy to be borne, — that is, for teaching that 
they would lose the favor of God unless they performed 
a thousand petty duties that made life a burden, and yet 
did not create any higher or better self. “Ye tithe mint, 
anise, and cumin, and leave undone the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, and mercy and truth.” From 
the many thousand duties enjoined in the Jewish law he 
chose just two which he laid upon all his followers, and 
told them that the rest would take care of themselves. 
They were — “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It was the performance of these duties and not sacrifices 
and ceremonies that brought cleansing and salvation. 
“This do, and thou shalt live,” he said. 

There was a third point at which he attacked the re- 
ligious behavior pattern of the day. This pertained to the 
source of mana. The Jewish religion was very specific 
in stating that the seat of mana was the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and that mana could be gained by certain definite 
rites only. The whole religion was an elaborate system 
by which the people could secure and maintain the favor 
of God by attendance at certain feasts, and by prayers, 
offerings, and ceremonies. To be freed from sickness or 
sin a man must offer a certain sacrifice at a certain time 
and place. He then regained the favor of mana. Through 
the priests he might gain contact with mana and be 
healed. Jesus taught that in him rather than in the tem- 
ple men could find God. He told all those that were sick 
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or weary or tainted with sin to come to him and find 
healing and strength. Many people proved the truth of 
this, and by contact with him, at the mere touch of his 
hand, received healing and forgiveness. This meant the 
overthrow of the Jewish system, and the priests and the 
Pharisees naturally regarded Jesus as a blasphemer and 
the wickedest of men. He reversed the barriers of the 
taboo and told them that what was wrong was right. He 
taught that the duties they regarded as supreme were not 
duties if they conflicted with a kind act, and he asserted 
that they could find God in him and be saved through him 
without the aid of priests or temple. Such was his attack 
on the religious self of the day. 

His attitude toward the pattern of behavior which 
characterized the aristocrat was no less surprising. The 
aristocrat in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, believed that his 
greatness was measured by the amount of service he re- 
ceived from others, and that he lost dignity, or was de- 
filed, by serving his equals or inferiors. Jesus created a 
type of consciousness that felt that its aristocracy de- 
pended on rendering service. He sought to make men 
feel that they were degraded by sitting still and being 
served. Among his followers the great man is the one 
who renders most service. 

We have noted that ordinarily a man felt that his pros- 
perity was a measure of the favor of mana. If he was 
rich, God was with him. If he was poor, he must be 
tainted with sin. This self of the rich man was also at- 
tacked by Jesus. He said, “Blessed (or possessed of 
mana) are the poor, and they that hunger, and they that 
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mourn, for theirs is the kingdom of God. Woe unto you 
that are rich, for you have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger.” 

Thus Jesus attacked the three dominant selves or Be- 
havior patterns of the day, — ^that of the religious man, 
the aristocrat, and the rich man, and sought to reverse 
their feelings. In place of these he created quite a new 
type of self in the world, — a man who was not crushed 
under the burden of a thousand petty duties and in con- 
stant fear of disaster resulting from some broken taboo. 
He had only to fear the taboo on unbrotherliness. He 
who did not give food to the hungry, and clothe the naked, 
and visit the sick must expect to be sent away into ever- 
lasting punishment. It is surprising that Jesus should 
have succeeded in permanently establishing a self so at 
variance with all the ideas of his day. 

The old method of forming the self or enforcing be- 
havior patterns was by fear and horror. This could affect 
conduct, but could not create love in a person who was 
thoroughly selfish. It could perhaps make a man act like 
a brother, but it could not make him feel like one. Christ 
said that to enter his kingdom a man must be born again. 
He must acquire an entirely new concept of himself, 
namely, that he is a child of God and that all men are 
his brothers. If he holds this concept, he will keep the 
taboos and perform the duties. Christian conduct is the 
necessary result of this concept. The chief peculiarity of 
Christianity was the method of transmitting this concept 
and transforming the self. This was by a simple act of 
faith. He told his followers that they would receive the 
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Spirit of Christ. It was promised and they had only to 
accept. Those who believe in suggestion consider this to 
be correct psychology. If a man is first given a clear idea 
of the self that he is to receive and is then told that on a 
certain occasion and under certain powerful emotional 
stimulus he will become that self, then if he has a nature 
that is reasonably suggestible, it is quite possible that he 
will accept this new concept as a true picture of himself. 
And if he does so the emotions involved seem to be ade- 
quate to recondition his reactions. At any rate, the 
method was successful with the group that formed the 
primitive church. The transformation was partly due to 
transmitted emotion, but these converts also were con- 
scious of a new self. 

To get a man to accept a new self or behavior pattern, 
he must become dissatisfied with the old one. Converts 
were not easily made from those possessed of the type of 
consciousness we term the enlarged self or from “good 
men” like the Pharisees. The Christian converts for the 
most part did not come from the good men of the nation 
who regarded the breaking of the old taboos with horror, 
and thought the Christians wicked and deserving of 
death. There were, however, certain publicans and har- 
lots, generally reputed to be wicked, and conscious that 

they possessed a tainted self, who felt the need of some 
power stronger than that of the old sacrifices and sprin- 
klings to cleanse them from their taint. This they found 
in the touch of Jesus. By contact with him they felt that 
they were freed from taint and that they received divine 
power or mana which gave them the new enlarged self. 
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It was commonly thought that sickness was the result 
of miasma and that it came from some sin or contact with 
evil. It was usually cured by driving out the evil spirit 
or cleansing from the sin by means of some ceremony, 
or by some contact with the mana. Some of these sick 
folk felt so powerfully the divine power in Jesus that at 
his touch the taint was removed, and their sins were for- 
given, and their sickness healed. There were also those 
who felt that they were possessed of evil spirits and at his 
touch these spirits were cast out. 

In addition, there were vast numbers of poor people 
who had been taught to believe that poverty was the re- 
sult of miasma, and who therefore were conscious of a 
tainted self. They expected the coming of a kingdom 
which would bring them freedom from taint, and riches 
and prosperity, and they looked to Jesus as the founder 
of that kingdom. Those who followed him were then for 
the most part men with different types of the tainted self. 
Even Peter cried, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man,” an expression which no Pharisee would have used. 
He transmitted the self in them all by bringing them the 
consciousness that they were freed from taint, and there- 
fore saved from the wrath of God. 

The first type of the Christian self was then a self 
conscious of freedom from taint, and of the favor of 
God. This created a change from melancholy, and de- 
pression, and fear, to a state of peace and happiness. It 
is equivalent to the self of the good man of the first type, 
who felt himself good because there was nothing bad 
against him. In connection with this consciousness of 
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salvation, the feeling of gratitude and devotion to Christ 
seemed to result in transmitting some of Christ’s feeling 
of brotherly love, and he taught plainly that those who 
did not have this spirit of love were none of his. 

There was, however, a second type of the Christian self 
or consciousness pattern which all were taught to expect 
either at once, or as a later development. This was a type 
of the enlarged self with added powers to heal and see 
visions, and speak with tongues, and control men. This 
self came from receiving the Holy Spirit, and when this 
spirit was received, the convert felt himself inspired by 
God. Sometimes he had power to heal the sick, some- 
times to speak in other tongues, and nearly always he felt 
that he had a vision of the truth, that God spoke through 
him, and that he was divinely directed, and shown what 
to do. This type of self worked some disaster in the early 
church, for groups such as the Marcionites and Gnostics 
arose, who claimed this enlarged self, and under divine 
direction did many things that were considered unjust 
and immoral. 

The Christian pattern at first was a modification of 
the Jewish pattern. A man had to become a Jew before 
he could be a Christian. Paul, however, altered this and 
made it possible for a man of any race or tribe or class to 
become a Christian by pledging himself to follow and 
obey Christ. He was then told to expect this change of 
personality by which he would acquire the Christian Con- 
sciousness. He was to receive the spirit, which meant a 
complete change in the inner life. He would cease to de- 
sire the things of the flesh, and the old emotions of an- 
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ger, wrath, jealousy, and bitterness would be driven out 
by the new feelings of love, joy, and peace. This change 
actually took place in many instances, either by direct 
transfer of emotion from the group to the convert, or by 
suggestion, when he accepted this new idea of hirnself. 
Men who were divided from one another by various 
racial, tribal, and class concepts, Greeks, Jews, slaves, 
merchants, and soldiers, accepted this new self which 
quite transformed their lives and their relations to one 
another. The slave remained a slave, but the new con- 
cept gave him an enlarged self instead of a tainted self, 
and allowed him to think of himself as possessing great- 
ness since he rendered service. 

4. THE POWER OF THE ANCIENT SYMBOLISM 

Here in primitive Christianity was something very real 
and vital in the way of an agent for creating a conscious- 
ness of a peculiar type, and it is perhaps surprising that 
we do not feel a similar reaction to-day. To understand 
the reason we must look back and see how Christianity 
gradually became an agent for creating selves of quite a 
different type. 

A self, or Pattern of Consciousness, whose character- 
istics were chiefly determined by the inner feelings, was 
probably too advanced an idea to endure in a world 
trained for centuries in the conception of mana and 
miasma. Men were so used to the thought that this be- 
setting evil could only be escaped by external ceremonials 
and magic formulae that some return to that method 
seemed inevitable. We have already noted how primitive 
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Christianity was gradually transformed into a religion of 
the mana and miasma type with taboos such as that 
against eating meat on Friday and with a thousand laws 
and ceremonial duties. The miasma, conceived of as the 
devil, or the wrath of God, gained hold upon any one who 
broke these laws or taboos, or neglected the various du- 
ties of prayer, confession, and attendance at mass. The 
whole world was infected by miasma, and under the 
power of the evil one. All the race, present potentially in 
Adam, shared in his guilt and were under condemnation. 
From this evil none of the old sacrifices and ofiferings 
could cleanse, but as the Israelite was cleansed from guilt 
by placing his hand on the head of the lamb he sacrificed, 
so any man who accepted the death of Christ on the cross 
as a sacrifice made for him was cleansed by it from his 
sin. Later it was held that the rite of baptism cleansed 
a child from the taint and saved it, while the unbaptized 
child, infected with the racial miasma, was doomed to the 
fires of hell. Other requirements similar to those of the 
other religions were gradually added. The mass was a 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ. By participating in 
it the worshipper received cleansing and divine power. 
Sprinkling with holy water was also a means of purifica- 
tion. A ritual as elaborate as that of Egypt with its cere- 
monies and feasts and prayers and postures was devel- 
oped in which every one must participate. 

Though the outward forms were changed, the Chris- 
tian self or behavior pattern was in some measure re- 
tained. The taboo on unbrotherly conduct was recognized 
as an ideal and the belief remained that in Christ was the 
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source of mana. The difference was that the barriers of 
right and wrong were reinforced by the old miasma sys- 
tem, and the self was acquired and maintained by out- 
ward forms instead of inward transformation. If a man 
transgressed, the powers of evil or the devil laid hold 
upon him and he must escape from the tainted self by the 
prescribed ceremonials. 

The formation of behavior patterns was once more un- 
der the control of the priesthood, who had the power to 
confer mana, or to expose to miasma by their curse. In 
the middle ages there was little difference between cer- 
tain of the class selves produced by this system and the 
corresponding ones developed by the Egyptian, Greek, or 
Roman religion. The warrior felt himself upheld and en- 
larged by the aid of Christ or Saint Michael instead of 
Amen Ra, Pallas Athene, or Jupiter Capitolinus, but the 
effect was the same. In character the Christian warrior 
was no less cruel or vindictive toward his enemies than 
the warrior of Rome, and, in fighting against unbelievers 
or in dealing with Jews, he felt that loyalty to Christ de- 
manded that he should treat them with the extreme of 
cruelty, and thus avenge the insult which they had in- 
flicted on his Lord. 

In one respect the self of the Christian warrior or 
knight differed from the non-Christian. The Christian 
principles of generosity, sympathy, and brotherhood had 
gained some foothold in the old warrior self, and pro- 
duced what we have termed the gentleman. In addition 
to the old warrior virtues of courage, truth, and loyalty 
to his king, the knight was bound by a definite code. He 
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must succor the weak and afflicted, defend the cause of 
Christ, and help women in distress. Certain orders took 
the vow of chastity, but for the most part the Christian 
knight was content to give his allegiance to the Holy Vir- 
gin. This involved an attitude of lofty sentiment which 
led him to revere and adore a type of womanhood which 
was both aristocratic and chaste. For some centuries 
Europe was largely dominated by this warrior type, 
sworn to the service of Christ and the Virgin, pledged 
to uphold justice and righteousness, to defend the weak, 
and help the suffering and afflicted, and fight against all 
tyranny and cruelty. 

With this exception the Christian classes differed little 
from those of the pagan world. There was, however, a 
higher standard which could be enforced when there were 
men in the priesthood of high character. After the mas- 
sacre of Thessalonica the Emperor Theodosius was com- 
pelled to do public penance for many days before he was 
admitted to the services of the church. This power, how- 
ever, was used as often to maintain the material suprem- 
acy of the church, and Gregory the Seventh kept the Em- 
peror Henry the Fourth on his knees in the snow merely 
over the question of the investiture of bishops. In the 
main the power was used to bring about a higher stan- 
dard and to do away with strife, and the Truce of God, 
enforced by the church, prevented a certain amount of 
warfare. 

With all that was retrogressive, credit must be given to 
the Catholic church for one of the most effective means 
ever known of enlarging the personality. 
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We have shown that it was the effort of primitive 
Christianity to create a self or consciousness pattern of 
a new type, and that this was to be accomplished by the 
mystical experience of receiving the Spirit. For the or- 
dinary ignorant individual this purely spiritual method 
was difficult. It is not easy to make a man feel that he 
is a different person. The Catholic Church adopted a 
method which has proved extraordinarily efficacious 
throughout the ages. The church declared that when the 
bread and wine were consecrated for the Communion 
service or Mass, by a miracle it was transformed into 
the actual flesh and blood of Christ ; so that not only was 
he truly and actually present at the service, but the wor- 
shipper in partaking of the Communion received Christ 
into himself. The whole ceremony was conducted with 
such solemnity and beauty that the people really felt that 
Christ was present. It was no mere intangible spirit but 
his actual flesh and blood that touched them and entered 
into them. It was a convincing symbol. They knew that 
Christ was there within them and this consciousness cre- 
ated a new self. The old tainted self was purged away 
and they were actually and tangibly one with Christ. 
There are thousands of witnesses to the amazing power 
of this wonderful symbolism to create a new enlarged 
consciousness , — a sense of union with God, of peace and 
of joy, and a feeling that base and sinful acts were im- 
possible. Recognizing that the consciousness would ulti- 
mately fade away, provision was made to repeat the cere- 
mony at stated intervals so that this enlarged self might 
be constantly maintained. A more wonderful or beauti- 
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ful method to arouse and keep alive the higher self in the 
masses of the common people probably could not be de- 
vised. In spite of all the abuses into which it falls the 
method still retains much of its ancient power. 

5. THE TABOO ON NATURAL DESIRES 

To understand the later forms of the Christian self, it 
is necessary to consider a behavior pattern which had its 
origin in antiquity, and which became a very powerful 
influence. It has been shown that every tribe had a list 
of certain objects or foods infected with miasma that 
any one must avoid to escape the tainted self. We have 
noted that the Jews regarded women as miasmatic at cer- 
tain times. Certain groups, as the Essenes, avoided all 
association with women as bringing an evil infection. 
Certain sects had the idea that the flesh and all its de- 
sires and impulses were miasmatic and produced a taint. 
The gratification of the appetites and yielding to passion 
left a stain on the soul. This idea was developed by Paul, 
who taught that the flesh and all its desires were opposed 
to God, and that its fruits, anger, wrath, malice, lust, and 
evil desires of all kinds, brought down on man the wrath 
of God. John also taught that the whole world was in 
the power of the evil one, and that all the desires of the 
flesh were evil. This naturally led to the formation of 
groups of Christians who tried to cut themselves off from 
all fleshly indulgence in order to escape the taint. Some 
fifty thousand young men retired to the wilderness and 
deserts of Egypt and Syria. They never looked on the 
face of a woman ; they slept on bare stone, and ate only 
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bits of grass or raw grain, scarcely enough to keep body 
and soul together. This movement was all a product of 
the tainted self. These men were wretched because con- 
tinually conscious that in some way, in thought or in word 
or act, they had yielded to the desires of the flesh, and 
defiled their souls. As they regarded every natural desire 
and feeling as sinful, they were overwhelmed all the time 
with the consciousness of sin. 

No more terrible plan of torture for the soul could be 
devised than to put such a taboo on all its normal activi- 
ties. There was some reason in the attitude of the 
prophets who banned antisocial acts as sinful. And the 
position of Jesus in placing a taboo on all unbrotherly 
acts and feelings, though difficult to maintan, was of great 
value in social development, but this further step of put- 
ting a taboo on every desire of the flesh, made it a sin to 
do anything that one wanted to do merely because one 
wanted to do it, and not for any evil effect it produced. 
The tainted self was thus created in thousands of young 
men of the day who might have been leaders in trans- 
forming the world, but who instead devoted all their 
energies to stifling and choking every normal feeling and 
impulse until there was nothing left but the mummy of a 
human soul. In addition to this movement of the her- 
mits, every priest in order to preserve purity had to re- 
main unmarried and avoid all contact with women. Since 
meat conveys the desires of the flesh, all Christians were 
commanded to fast from meat one day in the week. Fish, 
which are cold-blooded, and reproduce without sinful 
feelings, were safe food for the holy. 
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The ascetic self was produced in another way than by 
means of the tainted self. It has been shown that in cer- 
tain tribes there were men who became possessed by mana 
at certain times, and who then acquired supernormal 
powers and spoke as representatives of the god. This pos- 
session by mana was often brought on by fasting or by 
some severe discipline of the body, and in many nations 
there arose the idea that this enlarged self, due to the in- 
spiration of mana, could be acquired by fasting and self- 
denial, and even by self-torture. In India the Yogis 
hoped to acquire supernormal powers by this discipline of 
the body. They went without food till they were liv- 
ing skeletons, they stood in one posture until their limbs 
became rigid, or held their hands clenched until the nails 
grew through the flesh; they slept on a bed of sharp 
spikes, and ate food that was disgusting in its filth be- 
cause, through this torture of the body, they expected to 
gain great powers of the spirit and to become conscious 
of union with God. Among the Jews the sect of the Naza- 
rites sought to acquire mana by similar acts of self- 
denial. 

This idea was also taken up by the Christians. Cer- 
tain words of Jesus were understood to mean that higher 
powers could be gained by self-mutilation and self-tor- 
ture of various kinds. His statement that it was not nec- 
essary to be rich to have divine favor and that the poor 
and hungry could be blessed, was applied to mean that 
hunger and poverty were the road to the enlarged self 
and the life of the spirit. There thus arose groups like 
the followers of Saint Francis who renounced all earthly 
Dossession and lived a life of celibacv and self-denial in 
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order to acquire spiritual blessings. They were charac- 
terized not by the consciousness of the tainted self but by 
that of the enlarged self, and felt themselves filled with 
a heavenly joy and with the consciousness of divine love 
and peace. They also had power to heal the sick, and to 
control men by divine powers. 

In some cases there seems to have been a combination 
of the tainted self and the enlarged self. Saint Simeon 
Stylites, who lived for years on the top of a stone pillar, 
enduring the scorching heat of the desert sun by day, 
and the icy cold by night, exposed to rain and storm, and 
lying on the hard stone until his body was covered with 
sores, apparently had both the consciousness of sin and 
of divine powers. The same seems to have been true of 
the Flagellants and of the Penitentes, their present rep- 
resentatives in New Mexico. Every Eastertide men of 
this society carry crosses of several hundred pounds 
weight so that they can scarcely stagger under them, and 
are lashed with thongs of leather and iron nails, and with 
branches of cactus, until they are streaming with blood. 
At the appointed place one or more representatives are 
crucified. A traveller reported that he found the victim 
weeping and on inquiring the cause, found that it was be- 
cause the government had forbidden him to be nailed to 
the cross, and he could only be tied on for the space of 
three hours. Such application of self-torture is rare in 
the Western world, though common enough in the Orient 
among the Yogis or among the Dervishes in the Mo- 
hammedan world, where it seems at times to produce 
supernormal powers. 

The milder form of self-denial was adopted by many 
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hundred thousands of the ablest men in the Middle Ages, 
and the brotherhoods of Franciscans, Benedictines, Do- 
minicans, and Carthusians spread over the whole of 
Europe and absorbed those men of superior type who dis- 
liked fighting and brawling, and therefore were not can- 
didates for the warrior self. The Christian warrior and 
the Christian monk were two types of the Christian self 
which were about as divergent as could well be. For one, 
fighting was wrong, for the other it was his whole life. 
The Divine power helped the warrior to destroy unbe- 
lievers and to punish them by the cruellest torture ; it in- 
spired the monk to deeds of kindness to his enemies. The 
duty of one was to aid ladies, and of the other to keep 
away from them. One led a life of magnificence, the 
other of poverty. One conquered evil by force, the other 
by non-resistance and prayer. 

There was a third reason for developing the ascetic 
self beside the endeavor to escape taint and effort to ac- 
quire mana. The Stoics practised asceticism to discipline 
the body and to develop the powers of the soul. In India 
the Buddhists had much the same idea. They sought not 
to escape miasma or to become possessed by mana so 
much as to discipline the powers of both body and soul, 
so as to secure the fullest self-control. They avoided both 
self-indulgence and self-torture, and sought the best self- 
development. 

The influence of this ascetic self or behavior pattern 
was very great upon the whole world. Even those who 
did not adopt it felt a certain compulsion to do so. The 
Emperor Charles the Fifth yielded, and turned monk in 
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his old age, and renounced the world. His example was 
followed by many nobles and women of fashion who felt 
that thus only could they escape from the taint of sin and 
the danger of hell fires. To-day the number of those who 
renounce the world and become monks is much less, but 
the old idea of the contagion of evil associated with fleshly 
desires still remains, and there are branches of the Chris- 
tian Church who feel that any such indulgence is sinful, 
and their adherents are conscious of a tainted self if they 
smoke or dance or play cards or wear gay garments or 
act frivolously with a person of the other sex. 

In the Middle Ages it was only the monk who was 
banned from the things of the flesh, but later certain 
branches of the Protestant Church put a taboo on all 
pleasures of the flesh which applied to all their members. 
This produced what has been termed the Puritan self. 
This is quite a different type of self from that of the sol- 
dier or athlete who like the Buddhist abstains from such 
things as a matter of discipline. With the latter there is 
no miasmatic barrier that limits the self. They regard 
indulgence as inexpedient but not wrong, while for the 
Puritan there is a barrier of horror that shuts him off 
from such acts which he feels to be sin. Certain very 
sensitive souls even come to feel that to yield to any self- 
ish desire is a sin. To-day there is a reaction against the 
ascetic self of this type. Men who discipline themselves 
in order to attain some standard are admired, while those 
who refrain from indulgence because they fear the con- 
tagion of evil are looked down upon. 
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6. THE PROTESTANT ATTEMPT TO ENLARGE THE SOUL 

A large percentage of the population of America are 
Protestants, but probably very few understand that 
Protestant Christianity is one of the most extraordinary 
systems ever created to produce in men the type of con- 
sciousness which we have termed “the enlarged self.” 
If it has not done this in the case of the Protestants you 
know, it is worth while to study the system and to deter- 
mine whether the fault is with it or with them. 

The Protestant self was greatly influenced by the 
ascetic self, as has just been indicated, and it will now be 
possible to understand its development. The Protestant 
Reformation was an attempt to return to the more primi- 
tive form of Christianity. As stated, under the Roman 
Church various class selves which had been created and 
maintained were closely similar to those of pagan coun- 
tries. Instead of freeing itself from pagan elements that 
had crept in, the Church had become dominated by them 
to an intolerable degree, and abuses crept in which the 
Church later on condemned. 

The Protestant revolution was occasioned by the at- 
tempt of certain unscrupulous men who claimed to pos- 
sess the authority of the Church to apply this system of 
penance, without regard to its ethical effect, as a means 
of extorting money. Everything was done to picture the 
torments of the dead in purgatory. Their relatives were 
shown how by the payment of money the hours of tor- 
ment of their dear ones might be reduced. Tetzel’s fa- 
mous proclamation stated that the red cross he bore had 
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as much efficacy as that of Christ. “Draw near, and I 
will give you letters duly sealed by which even the sins 
you shall hereafter desire to commit shall all be forgiven. 
Repentance is not indispensable. Indulgences save not 
the living alone, they save the dead. Hearken to your 
departed parents and friends who cry from the bottomless 
abyss: ‘We are enduring horrible torment. A small alms 
will deliver us.’ The moment the money clinks in the 
chest the soul escapes from purgatory.” There was actu- 
ally a scale of prices for different crimes. Polygamy cost 
six ducats, sacrilege and perjury nine ducats, murder 
eight, witchcraft two. The burgher had to pay more than 
the peasant and the noble paid a still higher rate. The 
conflict with the Church was precipitated by a man who 
confessed his sins to Luther. When Luther told him he 
must repent and renounce them, the man announced that 
he intended to continue committing the sin and produced 
an indulgence which gave him full forgiveness for sins 
he intended to commit. This, of course, reduced the whole 
miasma system by which men for ages had been held 
obedient to law to a mere fiasco. For a few pennies a 
man could purchase the right to commit any crime he had 
in mind. The barrier of horror built up with such pains 
to preserve society from disintegration was made ridicu- 
lous. The theory was that the merits or virtues of Christ 
and of the Saints, being in excess of the amount needed 
to save them, constituted a treasure of Mana in the hands 
of the Church, which could be drawn upon and assigned 
to any sinner. When such a sinner had the sealed cer- 
tificate he knew himself possessed of the merits of Christ 
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in sufficient amount to counterbalance any sins he might 
commit. It was an extraordinary elaboration of the old 
fetish idea of the savages, and it seems strange that it 
could have been maintained in a world that had been so 
long in contact with Greek thought. 

The Protestants repudiated the whole system which 
declared that the taint of sin was removed by these for- 
mulae and rites of the church and that mana was acquired 
through the priests and the sacrifice of the mass. One 
might expect that they would have turned from outward 
formality to insist on the inward life and ethical conduct 
as the primary requirements, but they denied that the 
evil infection was a matter of ethics, and the result of 
wicked conduct. It could not be escaped by any good 
deeds or any life of virtue. It was inherent in the flesh 
and its desires, as the old ascetic belief held, and even bap- 
tism did not avail to save from it. The taint was so viru- 
lent that there was but one means of escaping it and of 
finding salvation from the fires of Hell. This was the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross. The mediation of the 
priest was not necessary. Any man who believed was 
saved by that act of faith, no matter how great his sin. 
Luther says in his thesis : “Works of men, let them be as 
fair and good as they may, are yet evidently nothing but 
mortal sins. That man is not justified who does many 
works, but he, who without having done works has much 
faith in Christ.” That is, the treasure of Christ’s merits 
is there to be drawn upon, but no indulgence from the 
priest is necessary. The sinner can gain it and thus cancel 
all his sins by a simple act of Taith. This statement sounds 
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like mere magic of the primitive pagan type. Here is a 
miasma which is not due to anything a man has done or 
any object he has touched, but to a magic, invisible efflu- 
vium in his flesh. Its taint is removed by a blood sacrifice 
made by some one else, which becomes valid to remove 
his sin as soon as the man utters a certain formula. As 
an attempt to produce virtuous conduct it seems absurd. 
But it was not an attempt to create ethical conduct. It 
was a very extraordinary and effective psychological 
method of producing a different type of self. It was an 
elaboration of the New Testament method where the new 
self or Spirit was received as a gift of God, and it fol- 
lowed a definite sequence. 

This characteristic of Protestantism may be due in 
part to the personality of Luther and the way in which 
his self developed. As a child he was repeatedly flogged 
by his parents until the blood came for trifling faults 
which he did not intend or understand. This seems to 
have developed in him that terrible consciousness of the 
tainted self, which only increased when he went away to 
school at Magdeburg and Eismach, and was compelled 
to beg his food from day to day, and was so broken by 
rough treatment that even when men were disposed to 
aid him, he ran from them in terror. These experiences 
seem to have created in him the sense that he was guilty 
and infected with evil, and that God was as harsh a judge 
as the men about him. There is a tragic pathos in his 
description of the mental anguish which broke down his 
health. The sin of which he was conscious was not any 
objective evil he had done. It was the old tainted self 
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produced by the mental suggestion of the miasma sys- 
tem. What was necessary was to cure a mental state, not 
to reform conduct. Such sin could not be escaped by 
doing good deeds, but only by some more powerful 
counter suggestion. 

It was this which finally transformed Luther as we 
shall see, and it is therefore natural that he should have 
made his own experience the basis of the religion he 
founded. For its successful operation it was necessary 
that each individual should follow the same sequence of 
mental states. The great revivalists of the Protestant 
faith, who won the greatest number of converts and ap- 
plied the method most successfully, pursued this course. 
Its aim was to bring about a real transformation of the 
self. Its methods will be considered in the chapter which 
deals with self transformation. At this point it is suf- 
ficient to note that Protestantism was perhaps the only 
agency to attempt to create character by the method of 
giving a man a new concept of himself. 

7. MODERN RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 

As we meet our friends who belong to different re- 
ligions or sects, we are aware of certain differences in 
the behavior patterns thus created. In former days these 
differences obtruded themselves violently but to-day it 
would be difficult from their appearance or ordinary con- 
duct to distinguish the Presbyterian from the Episco- 
palian. The Methodists and Baptists have clung more 
closely to the Evangelical self, and have insisted on the 
necessity of transformation. The Baptists theoretically 
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administer baptism only to those who have been through 
the experience of conversion, and who are conscious of 
the new enlarged self. Many of the Methodists main- 
tain the old miasmatic horror of certain self-indulgences 
which are elsewhere regarded as harmless. 

The Presbyterians have been suspicious of emotion in 
connection with the transformation of the self, and have 
emphasized the intellectual side. By them it was regarded 
as necessary to study the Bible, which was the inerrant 
word of God, and to understand the plan of salvation, an 
arrangement of complete justice by which the infinite sin 
of the individual was paid, for by the infinite sacrifice of 
Christ. There is a certain element of fatalism in the 
Presbyterian self, due to the belief that every one is pre- 
destined either to be saved or to be lost. This Church 
created an intellectual self which was nourished on doc- 
trine in place of the more emotional self of the Methodist, 
which was built on the love of Christ rather than on 
dogma. The Presbyterian self has a keen consciousness 
of the stern justice of God, and of its duties as a servant 
of the Lord and member of the kirk. 

The Episcopal Church holds to more of the ceremonial 
of the Roman Church, and insists on the necessity of a 
priesthood in the apostolic succession, to whom mana has 
been conferred by the laying on of hands. An important 
element in the Episcopal self is the beauty of religion, 
and the consciousness created has less of the intellectual 
than the Presbyterian, less of the emotional than the 
Methodist, and more of the aesthetic element. 

The Quakers perhaps have kept nearest to the primi- 
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tive Christianity in placing a ban on unbrotherliness and 
strife of all kinds. They also cultivated the enlarged self 
through the inspiration of the spirit, which usually came 
to them directly, without following the Evangelical se- 
quence, beginning with conviction of sin. They believed 
in divine guidance, and waited before speaking or acting 
until they felt the witness of the spirit. This at times 
produced the wildest vagaries, as this method usually 
does in those selves who yield themselves entirely to the 
gfuidance of impulses which come from outside their own 
intelligence. Fox, their founder, was divinely guided on 
entering a certain city in England to strip off his shoes 
and walk barefoot through the streets proclaiming that 
the wrath of God overshadowed the city because of the 
blood of his slaughtered saints. He knew no reason for 
this proclamation, but afterward thought it was because 
in a Roman persecution certain Christians had there been 
put to death. Similar vagaries occurred in the early his- 
tory of New England, but in the main the spirit of the 
Quakers has been close to that of the primitive Christian. 



CHAPTER VIII 

STANDARDS 

I. THE SHAPE OF PERSONALITY 

We have enumerated and described a great variety of 
those costumes of the soul that we term behavior pat- 
terns, so that it should be possible for any one to choose 
a pattern becoming to his temperament and capabilities. 
You may be further interested to know out of what ma- 
terial these patterns are cut, and we shall endeavor to 
give some suggestions in a manner which, though not 
strictly scientific, may yet prove to illuminate slightly a 
somewhat impenetrable question. 

We have spoken of imposing standardized selves or 
patterns of consciousness. By this phrase we do not 
mean that a man actually receives a different self but 
merely that after a certain amount of training or argu- 
ment he accepts a new concept of himself which alters 
the behavior and attitudes of the old self. When we 
think of a man we think of his face rather than of the 
self that is behind it. But we have suggested that that 
self undoubtedly has features as distinctive and recog- 
nizable as his mouth and nose and eyes if once they are 
seen. We have noted that men differ in their capabilities, 
but what gives the real flavor to the personality of a man 
is his feelings, — the likes and dislikes that determine his 
behavior, and become crystallized into permanent atti- 
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tudes. We have shown how man’s behavior is controlled 
by the formation of an emotional screen, which shuts off, 
by a feeling’ akin to horror, the things which must not 
be done, and which he feels to be wrong. 

Now a man is a most responsive mechanism. There is 
hardly any object or event in the outside world that would 
not occasion a reaction of some kind in the self, if it had 
the chance, and some authors tell us that the self is 
merely a bundle of reactions. But by this emotional 
screen some of these reactions can be blocked, so that it 
creates permanent patterns of behavior. A self should 
therefore be recognizable because it is thus definitely out- 
lined and limited. 

If we conceive the self as reacting and expanding in 
all directions like a balloon in process of inflation, it is 
as if an iron cover was placed over it with outlets only in 
certain directions, so that it is compressed on certain 
sides and only free to expand into action in other definite 
directions. In other words the reactions are conditioned 
in accordance with a certain pattern. If we consider 
food and drink alone, we may conceive the self as a 
bundle of desires that under proper stimulation would 
react naturally in all directions toward fruit, vegetables, 
beef, pork, fish, water, milk, alcohol. The Mohammedan 
self is shaped by a cover which blocks all reaction toward 
pork and alcohol, the Hindu is shut off from beef, the 
Buddhist from beef, pork and fish; the men of Ankole 
from all but fruit and milk. 

What is true of food applies to every other object 
which might awaken desire. Each self is shaped by this 
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cover which inhibits action in all directions save where 
there are these definite outlets. Even if all these men 
began with the same potential desires for food of all 
kinds and in this respect were similar in character, when 
the cover is placed they become men of different char- 
acters, according to the shape of the cover. Each one 
reacts differently. His attitude differs because of this 
modifying emotion. 

The character is not only shut in on certain sides by 
the feeling that certain acts are wrong, it is also extended 
or expanded in certain directions by the sense of duty. 
In other words there are certain compulsory reactions 
which do not depend on desire or hunger, and which 
might never occur in the natural man, for many of these 
duties are extremely disagreeable. For example, it was 
the duty of the priest whether hungry or not, to eat cer- 
tain portions of the sacrifice. In New Ireland it was a 
man’s duty to eat a portion of the decaying body of his 
chief at a certain date after the funeral ceremonies under 
circumstances too revolting to describe, a reaction cer- 
tainly contrary to every normal impulse. And what ap- 
plies to food is equally true of other duties which are 
equally disagreeable. 

2. THE SHELL THAT SHUTS IN THE SOUL 

Men may differ to some extent in their impulses and 
in the attitudes into which these feelings are stabilized 
by chance and circumstance, but the chief difference is 
caused by this cover which is super-imposed, inhibiting 
certain of these primary reactions and stimulating others. 
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so that a definite behavior pattern is formed. We may 
illustrate by a diagram. There are certain forms of ac- 
tion to which a man may be stimulated by the objects or 
events of the outside world. If he sees something which 
he wants, to get it he may work, or fight, or steal, or 
pray, according to his character. If he is attacked he 
may fight or run away. If he sees a woman he likes, 
he may marry her or capture her. We may then picture 
him as surrounded by these possible reactions: fight, 
steal, pray, work, run away, marry. The knight or war- 
rior self must not work, or steal, or run away. He may 
pray and marry. He must fight whether he wants to do 
so or not. His reactions must be conditioned to accord 
with a definite pattern. His self is then shaped as fol- 
lows: 
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The monk, on the contrary, must not fight or steal or 
marry. He may work or run away. He must pray. 




The serf must not steal. He must work. He may fight, 
pray, run, or marry. The knight may want to run away, 
but if he does not do so, he preserves his character. The 
monk may want to marry, but if he refrains he still is 
a true monk. A desire which is contrary to the pattern 
does not destroy the character, though it is an uncom- 
fortable phenomenon. If a man has to fight against a 
part of himself, it is simpler first to repudiate it and re- 
fuse to recognize it as a part of himself. He can then 
regard it as a temptation of the devil, — a hostile impulse 
from outside himself. He thus goes further than merely 
to check a wrong action. He excavates the roots of it, 
as it were. He denies that the impulses that urge him to 
such action are a part of himself and thus repudiates a 
certain section of his personality. 

The above are, of course, crude illustrations of the 
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effect of adopting a class self or behavior pattern. Such 
outlines as are shown above give merely the general form 
of all individuals in a certain group. A modern individ- 
ualistic self with its high standards of right and wrong, 
and multiform obligations, has an outline much more 
complex than that of any human head with its various 
protuberant features and excavations, and should be just 
as recognizable if it were made manifest to a close friend. 

It seems then that what gives most distinctive form to 
the character is this emotional shell which restricts cer- 
tain reactions and stimulates others and gives a firm rec- 
ognizable outline to the self. This is the standard in 
accordance with which all the man’s reactions must be 
conditioned. Moreover, to a certain extent this outline 
corresponds with the concept the man has of himself, and 
it must change as the concept changes. If like Ignatius 
Loyola he decides : “I will be a monk and not a knight,” 
the outline must change to correspond with all its limita- 
tions and outlets. If he is suggestible, a fairly definite 
behavior pattern or concept of himself is usually given 
him by the group of which he forms a part. Or it may 
be the result of deliberate choice, and of the determina- 
tion on his part to be a certain person. He practises the 
part until he feels that he really is it. There must always 
be more or less friction between that part of him which 
we may call the inner self, with its primitive desires and 
dislikes and fears, and the outer shell with its limitations 
and compulsions. It may be possible ultimately to avoid 
this repression and to attain to a sense of freedom by 
training the impulses to correspond with the shell so that 
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there is a dislike or disgust opposite each limitation, and 
a desire opposite each compulsion. For example, the 
monk would feel disgust toward all women and toward 
fighting, would have no desire for the property of others, 
and always feel a strong impulse to pray; while the 
knight would have a passion for fighting and a dislike 
of manual labor, — while he regarded with disgust the 
thought of taking another man’s property, and had no 
impulse to run away, no matter how great the danger. 
If a man’s self were thus arranged with a strong desire 
that impelled him to perform every obligation and a dis- 
gust for everything he regarded as wrong, life would be 
very simple and without strain. If he wished only to do 
what he ought to do, he would have the illusion of per- 
fect freedom. A freedom which results from bringing 
a man’s desires into line with his standard makes for 
progress. But now there are those who advocate gain- 
ing freedom by allowing their desires to break through 
the shell and destroy the standard. This means degenera- 
tion to a lower type. Fortunately there is an increasing 
desire in men to help their fellows, and therefore an in- 
creasing correspondence of the inner emotion to the outer 
shell of social obligation, which means an increasing 
sense of freedom without loss of standard. 

3. HOW SHELLS ARE CHANGED 

Since it is the shell that gives character to the self, if 
one wishes to change the self the most effective method 
is to impose a different shell, or adopt a different stand- 
ard. Probably the least painful method of doing this is 
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to give the man a new concept of himself and thus change 
his conception of right and wrong. We shall consider 
this possibility in the next chapter. There are, of course, 
many men of the soft shell species. The emotions of 
which the shell is composed are not strong enough to act 
as a barrier, and therefore these men continually break 
through it. These are men who have no decided char- 
acter and act as they feel at the moment. The man of 
strong character is he who, because of the strength of 
his purpose, or of the emotional power of the shell, fol- 
lows implicitly and unalterably its pattern. He cannot 
be changed by chance emotions and passionate appeals, 
but only by accepting a new concept of himself and a 
new standard with it. Some men can be changed by 
awakening new desires and affections in the inner self. 
If the man recognizes the new affection as a part of him- 
self and says, ‘T am in love,” for example, it then changes 
his concept of himself and the pattern of his character. 
If, however, he regards it as an extraneous influence or 
“temptation,” he may retain the old pattern at the cost 
of some suffering and friction. Men differ greatly, of 
course, in the strength of their feelings, but this does not 
necessarily change the pattern of the character. A man 
of strong feeling may have a character similar in pat- 
tern to that of a man of weak emotions. There would 
then be difference of force and similarity of form. 

A man who has arrived at a clearly defined concept of 
himself, who knows what his desires and dislikes are, 
who has assumed definite attitudes toward all his en- 
vironment, and who feels clearly what he must do and 
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must not do, has then a well outlined character, as a re- 
sult of this concept. If a man is known to himself and 
to others as a Frenchman, an artist, an ardent Roman 
Catholic, a monarchist and a misogynist, it is evident 
that a vast number of his reactions are pre-determined. 
Such a personality could be recognized from his reactions 
even if his face were invisible. A man’s concept of him- 
self is then a picture of his inner self which, though it 
may not be entirely accurate, exercises a formative power 
and, by providing this emotional shell, shapes his self 
into conformity with its outlines. 

4. THE CHOICE OF A STANDARD 

You may have discovered that this inhibitory element 
in a man which we have pictured in the form of a shell 
is that familiar thing which we call a standard, and that 
it is chiefly this which gives a recognizable outline to a 
man’s individuality, as his face does to his outer self. 
We have shown the vast variety of standards which his- 
tory has created, and have indicated that as a man’s face 
is a composite of many ancestors, so his standard is a 
product derived from many groups. Every group shapes 
its own standard of right and wrong, — of things that 
must be done and must not be done, and according to 
this standard its members are judged. Such groups as 
have existed for many centuries have many of them per- 
fected a standard which has beauty and significance and 
social value. It has been created as the result of long 
experience and is designed to cut out from the self im- 
pulses and behavior which are ugly and harmful and 
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which cause pain or offense to others, and to shape a 
character which will be of use in social construction, be- 
cause it has definite form, and stability and beauty. The 
walls of China were not built of jelly and whirlwinds, 
and he who attempts to build a business, a government, 
or a friendship, of men without standards is likely to be 
disappointed. One can build with blocks that are cubic, 
oblong, or hexagonal, or of any definite shape, but one 
cannot build with material that has no shape at all, or 
that changes its form every minute. A man who has a 
definite standard of any kind is of value, but the Protean 
creature, who changes shape every time he is grasped, is 
trying material out of which to build anything from a 
home to a commonwealth. When a man adopts a defi- 
nite concept of himself, then whether he says, “I am a 
Quaker,” or “I am a Cowboy,” or “I am an English 
gentleman,” one can do something with him. He may 
have an imperfect conception of his standard, and live 
up to it inadequately, in which case we say he has a low 
standard ; or he may take pains to discover the perfected 
standard of the group, and follow it with meticulous 
exactness, — in which case we say that he has a high 
standard. 

In former days each man regarded those who had dif- 
ferent standards from his own as essentially wicked. He 
felt that such men were accursed and that it was dan- 
gerous to have any dealings with them. The Jew had no 
dealings with the Samaritan, the Catholic with the Prot- 
estant, the Congregationalist with the Unitarian. The 
British despised the standards of the Oriental, or even 
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of the French. To-day we have become tolerant of the 
standards of others, and each man no longer feels that 
his standard is the only one. 

Here lies a difficulty. As men recognize admirable 
qualities in the standards of the Chinese and the Hindu 
they begin to doubt the supreme importance of their own. 
Since another man’s standard is as good in its way it 
seems foolish to take such pains to live up to his own. 
Thus one tends to relapse into a rather shapeless mass. 
The result is unfortunate. You learn to love the features 
of a friend whatever they may be. If they were con- 
stantly changing or if he possessed for a face a shapeless 
pudding of flesh, it would be more difficult to yield him 
devotion. 

The same is true of the inner self. In picking one’s 
friends one does not choose those who are incoherent and 
backboneless. We may admit that it makes little differ- 
ence what standard a man has, but we still find it im- 
portant that he should have some standard and conform 
to it. The standards of the monk and knight were totally 
different. If a man lived up perfectly to either standard, 
he produced a character which had nobility and charm 
and was of value to mankind. If he tried to cultivate 
both standards at once, he could produce only a mean- 
ingless hodgepodge distressingly lacking in beauty or 
value. The costume of an Arab Sheikh is as dignified 
and beautiful as any full dress worn by leaders of fash- 
ion at a New York ball, but if a man should attempt to 
combine the two, and appear in an Arab burnous and 
a tall silk hat, he would produce something hideous and 
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incongruous. The same is true of the mixed standards 
we see to-day, — the man from Main Street who culti- 
vates the pointed beard and morals of the Latin quarter, 
or the young lady from Iowa who tries to dress and be- 
have like a Parisian actress. In building a house a man 
can choose what style it shall be, — whether Gothic, Eliza- 
bethan, Georgian, Louis XV or Empire, and whichever 
he chooses he can make of it a beautiful and noble edifice. 
If he builds without a standard, putting in bits of any 
and all, he produces a hideosity. 

In this age a man is no longer bound down to the he- 
reditary type as in past ages. He can choose his pattern 
from among the costumes of all nations and all ages. If 
a man is to be a clergyman it is wise for him to choose 
a different pattern from what he should if he is to be a 
politician. If he determines to be a man of the world he can 
pick the finest Chesterfieldian pattern and do as good a job 
with it as the saint or monk with his standard. No matter 
what a man’s standard, be it that of a cowboy or aristo- 
crat, a Quaker, or even a bandit, if he goes at it with real 
zest and verve, he commands at least respect and some- 
times homage, while the man without a standard, or one 
who apes the externals of a type without an understanding 
of its standard or any feeling of its imperative reactions, 
usually proves singularly unattractive to his fellow mor- 
tals. A man who has chosen his standard, and is sure of 
it, acquires an enviable imperturbability. Sienkiewicz in 
“Quo Vadis” describes Petronius as such a character, so 
sure of his standard of elegance that he could despise both 
Nero and the death to which he was condemned, just as 
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the Christian martyrs, secure in their standard, could re- 
gard with contempt the rulers of the world and the threat 
of torture and death. 

5. ILLUSORY CONCEPTS 

We come back to the proposition that in the formation 
and transformation of character the most important ele- 
ment is the concept which a man holds of himself. When 
his concept is illusory and a man is not all that he thinks 
he is in ability and charm, it nevertheless sets a stand- 
ard to which his attitudes and behavior conform. Don 
Quixote was not quite the knight he pictured himself to 
be, but his concept of himself created attitudes and be- 
havior which have a pathetic beauty of their own and 
have given him a vivid individuality. 

Most illusory concepts are rectified by experience or 
the criticism of friends. When they refuse to yield to 
the testimony of facts or friendly critics, there is usually 
a touch of insanity in them. In fact, quite a large per- 
centage of insanity is nothing else than a persistent illu- 
sory concept which is noticeably incongruous, as when a 
man fancies that he is Napoleon or George Washington. 
A regal self that persists in spite of warnings is termed 
megalomania. Abnormal psychology is not within the 
scope of this work, and we merely call attention to the 
fact that nothing can more completely upset and wreck 
the personality than the lodgement in the mind of such 
a false concept of the self. When a person feels that he 
is some one he is not, as the Russian girl who feels that 
she is the Princess Anastasia, it may induce a resem- 
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blance in behavior, but it must cause great unhappiness 
and confusion. Such cases seem to prove that a sug- 
gestible person can receive a concept of himself of any 
kind. Cases are on record of a woman who thought she 
was a sewing machine, and of a man who thought him- 
self a peacock. Such incongruous concepts influence be- 
havior as powerfully as those that are intelligent, and 
they seem to be very difficult to dislodge from the mind. 
It is quite possible for a man to use his intelligence to 
gain a true estimate of what he is, and to prevent him from 
forming concepts of himself that are contrary to fact. 
When the intelligence fails to function and the man is 
led to believe himself a great musician when he has had 
no musical training, or a doctor when he knows nothing 
of medicine, or to identify himself with some person of 
the past such as Caesar or Napoleon, he is regarded as 
insane, though his behavior is quite consistent with his 
concept and his mind may operate quite correctly in all 
other respects save in the adoption of the concept. The 
harm that such a concept does when wrongly applied 
illustrates how great is its power, and shows what a 
great effect it can produce on character when rightly ap- 
plied. Although a man’s concept of himself may never 
coincide exactly with reality, if it is one which causes 
him to feel that he is a man of a type which his inheri- 
tance and achievements make possible for him to ap- 
proximate, it then is the most helpful and dominant agent 
in the formation of his character. 
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6. THE COMPULSION O^F THE STANDARD 

Every type of self that is of value involves some be- 
lief that gives categorical force to its standard. Here 
perhaps is the greatest danger of our age. The weaken- 
ing of religious belief tends to take from all standards 
their categorical force. It was the belief in a god who 
could reward and punish that gave force to the standard 
of both monk and knight as to that of the Roman war- 
rior and Greek tragedian. A man who loses his religion 
often loses his character along with it, since he no longer 
feels it imperative to preserve his standard, and with his 
standard gone he loses his self. 

The strongest types of character in the past were 
found in men whose standards were imperative and not 
merely casual. Therefore those concepts would seem to 
be most valuable that involve a standard which has be- 
hind it some of the old categorical sense of right and 
wrong. There is, however, always the danger of bigotry 
in connection with a standard of this sort. There are 
those who think that because we are losing the sense of 
miasmatic compulsion we are losing our characters along 
with it. To-day, however, a man is often held to his 
standard as a matter of consistency, just as an artist who 
starts to paint a picture in a certain style cannot intro- 
duce incongruous elements without violating his sense 
of good taste. In “The Tragedy of Korosko,” Conan 
Doyle describes the capture of a party on the Nile by the 
Mahdists. They are given time to decide whether they 
will become Mohammedans or be executed. Among them 
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is a Frenchman who is an atheist. In the moment of 
trial he sinks to his knees beside the others when they 
kneel to assert their Christian faith, saying that as a 
Frenchman, the heir of generations of Christians, he 
cannot become a Mohammedan in order to save his life. 
He had no real belief in Christianity but he could not 
consistently abandon the standard of his fathers. 

We know many men to-day who are held by a sort of 
artistic sense from behavior incongruous with the stand- 
ard they have chosen, and their friends can count upon 
them with as much certainty as if they were under the 
compulsion of miasmatic fear. We know that certain 
acts are impossible to them. The sense of honor is almost 
as categorical as the old-time conscience, and a man of 
honor will feel a sense of horror and disgust at the 
thought of doing anything dishonorable, which is as ef- 
fective, as a shell, as any ancient taboo. If the old hard 
shell is turning soft, it is time we busied ourselves in 
manufacturing a new one, before all character turns soft 
too. Our children should be adequately equipped with 
shells, and if conscience seems weak they should at least 
be provided with a solid sense of honor. 

Much is said to-day of self-expression, which is ad- 
mirable where there is a self to express; an unchecked 
explosion of incoherent emotions as not self-expression, 
for there is here no real self to express. When the people 
of Rome adopted the idea that they could abandon their 
standards whenever these proved inconvenient, it did not 
take long for their society and empire to disintegrate. 
The efforts made by men like Aurelian or Majorian, to 
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rebuild it from men with no standards, are pathetic. If 
a man has no character at all, it may still be possible to 
deal with him and make him of use, by forcing him to 
work under threat of punishment or torture and by keep- 
ing him under constant surveillance. Such methods were 
used by Aurelian and seem to be thought necessary by 
Mussolini and by the Russian Commissars. It will be 
a sad day if we have to come to commissars in America. 
In spite of insinuations from across the sea we hope that 
when a man feels in his bones, “I am an American,” his 
portrait of himself will involve a sufficient sense of honor 
to preserve him from the siren lure of the Almighty 
Dollar. 


7. EDUCATION AND STANDARDS 

At present every one is taking a hand at criticising our 
system of education. If everything is to be reformed 
and turned inside out, it might be well to devote some 
energy to assisting each pupil to paint an adequate por- 
trait of himself. Instead of trying to make him do what 
he does not want to do, and learn what he does not care 
to learn, it might be cheaper to give him such a concept 
of himself as an educated gentleman, as would lead him 
to feel the necessity of filling in his deficiencies. It 
should be possible to convince every man that he must 
have a standard of some kind within himself and not be 
subject to the compulsion of environment. Every edu- 
cational institution in its history and literature depart- 
ments provides samples of the standards of character 
created by the great men of all ages. At least some effort 
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might be made to cause each pupil to feel that it was in- 
cumbent on him to choose from this assortment a stand- 
ard which he would adopt as his own. 

Instead of trying to impose a standardized self upon 
a man as so many groups have always sought to do, it 
should be possible to give him the utmost facilities for 
choosing the concept or standard that he prefers, and 
then to assist him in attaining it. It would involve a 
careful study of each pupil to determine whether he 
would receive the concept most readily by suggestion, or 
by emotion communicated from a group that cultivated 
the ideal, or by working at it by methods of self disci- 
pline. Education could do nothing better for a man than 
to provide him with the finest possible concept of him- 
self. After this is done it is worth while to enlarge the 
self by the usual method of carrying out its interests 
into every realm of human knowledge. But to enlarge 
a man’s powers while he still has an ignoble concept of 
himself seems of dubious value. Before a man is sup- 
plied with ammunition, it is well to know which way he 
is going to shoot. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SELF 

I. THE FOUR TYPES OF MIND 

We have reviewed the various behavior patterns and 
types of consciousness that have been created by society 
and religion, as they have conditioned the reactions of 
children, both by discipline and by the influence of ideas 
and emotions. We come now to the vital question. How 
far can a man, who is dissatisfied with the pattern in 
which he has been moulded and the consciousness which 
he has achieved, hope to transform that behavior pattern 
and acquire a higher consciousness, and a personality 
with greater powers and resources. 

The idea that was commonly held by mankind until the 
advent of modern psychology was that each individual is 
given a self at birth which, though developed by educa- 
tion, yet remained the same immutable, unalterable per- 
sonality from the cradle to the grave, and beyond, 
through endless cycles of eternity. We are inclined to 
surmise, however, that a man’s self or consciousness pat- 
tern, is an extremely changeable entity, capable of ka- 
leidoscopic variation. We have found that certain ele- 
ments in the self, such as a man’s capabilities, cannot be 
greatly changed, but a great alteration in his attitudes 
can be produced by reconditioning his reactions in vari- 
ous ways in such fashion that the consciousness pattern 
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can be greatly altered. We have found that in normal 
growth there is almost always a sequence of selves or 
behavior patterns which often differ greatly from one 
another. The pattern produced by the family circle, that 
created by the gang, the adolescent self, and finally the 
manhood self. We have found that in many tribes this 
last self, developed and stimulated by initiation ceremo- 
nies, approached the self of the enlarged type. A certain 
identity runs through them all. The process resembles 
the growth of a tree, which appears first as a bare stalk, 
then covered with green leaves, then white with blos- 
soms, then finally ruddy with fruit. 

In addition to this sequence of selves or patterns in 
normal growth, there is also a type of growth that might 
be termed abnormal, which resembles more the trans- 
formation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and in- 
volves a sudden and complete change of personality. This 
is usually produced by some extraordinary experience, 
such as we have noted in the case of Saint Paul. Finally 
there is a very common type of transformation which 
resembles the process of grafting, rather than that of the 
normal growth of the tree. We find that it is possible to 
take a fully developed standardized self or behavior pat- 
tern and graft it upon a primitive self. Frequently a 
complicated European self of this type has been grafted 
upon a primitive negro. By this same process it is pos- 
sible to graft a number of these standardized patterns 
upon one individual. In California one may see a wild 
orange tree upon which have been grafted twigs of the 
fully developed orange, of the grape-fruit, of the lemon, 
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and of the lime, so that it is possible to pluck all these 
fruits from one tree. So we find that upon one individ- 
ual there are frequently grafted a number of standard- 
ized selves that are not a part of his personal develop- 
ment, but which have been created through the centuries 
of the past and turned over to him ready-made. In this 
fashion he may receive the pattern of the gentleman, of 
the Presbyterian, of the Anglo-Saxon, of the Republican, 
of the militarist, and possibly many others. Whereas in 
the tree all the grafts must be of the same general type, 
in the case of the self they must all be of different types 
as a man cannot readily receive two national patterns. 
He cannot be a Frenchman and an Englishman at the 
same time, or a Jew and a Catholic. 

In view of these facts it would not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that if a man wished to change his self, or 
pattern of consciousness, it might not be impossible to do 
so. We know that his emotional state can be greatly al- 
tered by injection from the various endocrine glands. We 
also know that it is possible to change him by recondi- 
tioning his reactions one by one, until his whole behavior 
pattern is changed. This is the method of discipline and 
education. 

Men can also be greatly changed by emotion which is 
not aroused by the physical stimulus of some chemical, 
but which is awakened by some mental stimulus from 
the ideas or feelings of others, and which may be strong 
enough to recondition so large a group of reactions that 
the consciousness is radically changed. 

Finally, the main object of our query is to determine 
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if it is possible to cause a man to adopt a new picture of 
himself, and if so, how far the acceptance of this new 
concept of himself would modify his pattern of behavior 
and general consciousness. 

We are continually witnessing efforts to transform 
men, most of which are so futile that we acquire a cer- 
tain disgust and suspicion of all such attempts. Society 
is always seeking to change “bad” men into “good” men, 
through the medium of various institutions, reforma- 
tories, prisons and asylums, only to find that behavior 
patterns are so deeply ingrained that the bad man proves 
a recidivist. As noted, religion once promised to give its 
converts a larger and greater self, but many to-day have 
lost all faith in its power to transform a really bad man, 
or to enlarge the personality of a man who is weak and 
common. 

It is our belief, however, that there is a practical and 
scientific way in which these things can be done to-day 
as history records that they were done in the past, and 
that the present failure results from an indiscriminate 
application of methods. A method which will work suc- 
cessfully with one man can only produce disaster if ap- 
plied to the next. This is due to a fact which seems to 
have been sufficiently noted, but which is nevertheless 
persistently disregarded, namely the fact that there is a 
difference in men. 

The chief object in writing a book to-day seems to be 
that it affords the privilege of inventing new categories 
into which men can be classified. We cannot resist the 
temptation to attempt such a classification, based not on 
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the qualities of personality which are usually noted, but 
simply upon the receptivity of the individual to new ideas 
and impressions. On this basis we should divide men 
into two main groups. The first consists of those who 
have what we might term the absorptive or receptive 
mind, which is continually open to stimulus from the 
minds and ideas of others and “eats up’’ the suggestion 
of any promoter or healer or reformer as children swal- 
low p fairy tale. Such men have little, if any, critical 
faculty, and accept without question any gold brick or 
patent medicine or new doctrine that is impressively pre- 
sented to them. They vibrate in tune with the emotion of 
their companions ; they weep when the cinema hero dies, 
and shout with the crowd at the political rally, and are 
stirred to a passion of repentance by the revivalist. A 
strange feature seems to be that, although such persons 
are powerfully influenced by others, their thought seems 
to be concentrated on themselves and on the impression 
they make. They usually belong to the class that some 
have termed subjective minded. 

In contrast with them we all have some friends whose 
minds seem to repel every new idea. The more power- 
fully it is presented the more suspicious they become of 
it, and every new argument for it suggests to them half 
a dozen reasons against it. The emotion of the crowd 
repels them. The more violently it is expressed the more 
completely do they retire into their shell. Mob emotion 
awakens antipathy rather than any sympathetic vibra- 
tion. They have decided ideas and feelings of their own 
and project them with considerable force into any dis- 
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cussion. They make themselves powerfully felt by those 
about them, who are either swayed by their ideas and 
feelings or aroused to antipathy. Usually they think lit- 
tle about themselves and the impression they are making, 
and are absorbed in their work or in various outside in- 
terests. Our friends of this type will perhaps not object 
if we include them in a separate category as men of a 
projective or radiative mind, which is more prone to 
project its own ideas than to receive those of others. 

If we examine such of our friends as belong to these 
two groups we shall find that some are more influenced 
by emotions and others by ideas. There is a very large 
group of those who possess the receptive mind who are 
chiefly influenced by emotion and who are keenly sensi- 
tive to fear and shame. These emotions can readily be 
communicated to them by others and their conduct is 
largely determined in this way. Such people make up 
the ordinary crowd and are swayed by the fears and pas- 
sions of the mob. They are sensitive to public opinion 
and cringe before the finger of scorn and contempt, and 
are reduced to despair and remorse by the condemnation 
of the church or of society. 

It is upon such men that the mana and miasma system 
has had its chief effect. Their passions and desires are 
held in check by the fears which the system engenders 
and by the opinion of the crowd, and there is thus cre- 
ated in them a pattern of reactions which constitutes what 
we term a conventional self whose passions are limited 
by the barrier of right and wrong. However artificial 
and undesirable such a self may be, society could not 
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exist if the primitive cave man had not been forced in 
this manner to conform to behavior patterns which make 
social life possible. 

Men of this type usually conform to the required be- 
havior patterns and are therefore regarded as “good.” 
Those of this class who are called “bad” or who are con- 
scious of “badness,” have usually transgressed uninten- 
tionally, as they fear public opinion and the powers of 
evil too much to disobey knowingly. Often the trans- 
gression is due to the influence of a companion or smaller 
group who have led the man into some line of conduct 
which he regards as wrong. He is thus called bad by the 
social order to which he belongs, and, worse than this, 
he usually develops that type of consciousness which we 
have termed the tainted self. He naturally wants to be 
transformed into a good man, and we will consider later 
the methods by which this is accomplished. It is evident 
that in such a case what is usually needed is not to recon- 
dition a series of habitual reactions, so much as to create 
a different emotional attitude, or to give him a new con- 
cept of himself. Whether good or bad, the man of this 
type is rather a weak specimen of humanity. 

We turn now to those who possess the receptive mind 
but are more influenced by ideas than by feelings. Such 
we may term suggestible rather than susceptible. We 
have noticed how little children react when solemnly told 
“You are a bad boy,” or “You were a very good girl,” 
and the evident emotion with which they accept the con- 
cept. Most children are very susceptible to the concepts 
of themselves which their elders force upon them, and 
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we have shown how readily a fond mother can produce 
a superiority complex. Many children have sufficient 
imagination when told, “You are a princess,” or “You 
are an Indian chief,” to accept the part as a temporary 
reality. I know the case of a girl who actually thought 
for some months that she was a dog and went about on 
all fours. The mind can become unbalanced in this re- 
spect and we continually find men who fully believe that 
they are Napoleon or Washington. The ordinary man on 
the street, whose critical faculties have not been trained, 
is very suggestible, and it is this quality of mind which 
has facilitated the development of the various class selves. 
A child was brought up to believe himself to be a serf or 
a noble, a sudra or a Brahmin. This means something 
more than merely training him in the behavior appro- 
priate to the part. It is implanting in him the conscious- 
ness that he is a Brahmin. This suggestibility is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the old world. A Hindu who vis- 
ited America stated to the author that what surprised 
him most was the freedom of all men here from the lim- 
iting concepts which in India all men received in child- 
hood and which confined them to a definite behavior 
pattern. 

It is possible for a man of this suggestible type to re- 
ceive a concept that will enlarge his personality as well 
as one that will limit it. The African chief believes that 
some departed king dwells in him, the saint feels that he 
is inspired by the Divine Spirit. A thousand instances 
occur to us of men who felt themselves to be great be- 
cause some spirit dwelt in them. Such men are mystics 
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who feel themselves to be good and great not of them- 
selves but because of that which dwells in them. Whether 
this explanation is correct or not, the belief has a tre- 
mendous effect on their consciousness. Without it Mo- 
hammed would never have been great enough to change 
half the world. 

It is just as possible for a man to think himself to be 
possessed by an evil spirit and thus to be transformed 
into a “bad” man. A hundred years ago there were many 
men who were thought to be “bad” for this reason and 
who believed it themselves. 

Some have been brought to believe that they are pos- 
sessed by a bad habit such as alcoholism, from which they 
cannot escape. We all have friends who are unhappy be- 
cause of some concept of themselves that has been thrust 
upon them by suggestion and who consider themselves 
sick or dishonored or disliked, without adequate reason. 
Such persons would gladly be transformed, but it is often 
more difficult to cure a person of the idea that he is sick 
than to cure the sickness when it really exists. 

If we turn now to those of our friends who have the 
projective or radiative mind, which repels the ideas of 
others and resents any emotional appeal, we find that here 
again there are some whose power is chiefly in their emo- 
tions, and others in whom the intellect is dominant, and 
this naturally makes advisable different methods of ap- 
proach. Any one of us can call to mind some man who, 
though not perceptibly influenced by the feelings of oth- 
ers, has a vast influence upon them because of his own 
intense feelings and enthusiams. Such a man’s good- 
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ness is not of the negative variety, due to his failure to 
transgress. If he is called “good,” it is because he has 
a real devotion to beauty and truth and a love for his fel- 
low men. He does not need religion to aid him in being 
virtuous. His reactions are so conditioned that he de- 
sires the things that are good. Whatever he does is done 
not through fear of others but because of some strong 
affection or desire. Thoreau was such a man, and we all 
are acquainted with a few of this type. Such men are 
likely to transgress the behavior pattern of society be- 
cause of their strong feelings. Their righteousness is 
often due to their love for some person; Dante, for ex- 
ample, tells us his goodness was due to his love for Bea- 
trice. We are conscious of great charm in the friends 
we have of this type, for they act as they feel and not 
conventionally. We may find them somewhat erratic, 
however, as their emotions and opinions are so strong 
that they are carried away by them. 

It is when the desires or affections of such a man are 
centred on things that are harmful or tabooed, or when 
his primitive reactions have never been rightly condi- 
tioned, that he becomes a problem to society, and his 
transformation is desired. It is, of course, a totally dif- 
ferent proposition to transform a man of this type from 
“bad” to “good,” than to perform a similar feat in the 
case of a man of receptive mind. His desires are so 
strong that he feels it worth while to follow them even at 
the risk of future punishment and disaster. To change 
him, it is necessary to radically recondition his reactions. 
Our suggestion is that this may be done from the sub- 
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jective side by creating in him a disgust with himself, or 
some form of that consciousness which we term the 
tainted self. This destroys the intensity of the old desires 
and makes it possible for him to turn his affections to 
other and better things. Such a man can also be trans- 
formed by devotion to some friend or to some hero. The 
method of fear or suggestion is doomed to failure, with 
him. The harmful desires must be replaced by some af- 
fection that is stronger. 

There remain those men whom we know who are radia- 
tive, not because of their emotions, but because of their 
intellect. They are critical by temperament and when a 
suggestion is made, instead of accepting it, they question 
it. It is this type of man who feels, with Henley, that he 
is captain of his soul and master of his fate. He can di- 
rect his life in accordance with his ideas, and is not 
swayed by the passions and opinions of the crowd. The 
Greek philosopher said that knowledge is virtue. To this 
class of men it is true. To know the best is to do it. The 
philosopher is of this type, and all men who, having a 
high ideal, persistently and uncompromisingly follow it. 
When a man of this type turns against society and de- 
liberately chooses to break the laws and injure his fellow 
men for the wealth or pleasure he can gain thereby, he 
becomes the most dangerous of all “bad” men. He is the 
super-man, who considers himself above law and religion, 
and morals. 

It is evident that if society is to transform men it must 
pursue very different methods with these different types, 
and if a man wishes to change himself and attain a 
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stronger and happier self, he must make sure to which 
category he belongs before he makes the attempt. It 
would be much easier to change the receptive type of 
man. But although such men are usually weak, they 
may be so controlled by fear and prejudice as to be quite 
immovable in their conventionality, or, if they are sug- 
gestible, they may feel so intensely that they are inspired, 
that they will be indifferent to other men and follow re- 
lentlessly the path pointed out by Divine guidance. But 
in their case, when they are strong, they feel that their 
strength comes from outside themselves. 

2. THE DESIRE FOR ANOTHER SELF 

The first step toward transformation is naturally a de- 
sire on the part of the subject for some change in him- 
self. Such a desire is inevitable when a man is oppressed 
by the tainted self. The feeling of guilt and self-disgust 
creates the desire for a self free from taint. Nearly 
every man has had this feeling at some time. The old re- 
ligious systems somewhat overdid their work and we in- 
herit some of the results to-day. It was probably in- 
tended that the guilt and the sense of remorse should both 
be removed by the various systems of sacrifice and puri- 
fication, but the emotions are a dangerous force to tam- 
per with, and sometimes such a horror of himself was 
generated in a man as a result of some fancied curse that 
these external symbols failed to remove it. This has even 
occurred when the man had done nothing worthy of pun- 
ishment. It then became a problem how to cure this 
tainted self and transform it into a self that could be both 
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good and happy, for such a condition was harmful and a 
hindrance to social development. 

In spite of its apparent harmfulness, we notice that 
when the attempt is made to transform a man of the 
radiative type, almost the only possible way is first to 
induce in him this disgust with himself. Although most 
of us have experienced the tainted self in some measure, 
few realize what a stupendous effect it can have on the 
consciousness or how completely it can recondition a 
man’s reactions. William James in his “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience” has collected a number of examples 
and if we are to understand the effect of the tainted self 
as an agent in the transformation of consciousness, we 
cannot do better than to review a few of these classical 
examples. James quotes from the autobiography of 
Father Gratry, who says : “All day long without respite 
I suffered an incurable desolation verging on despair. I 
thought myself, in fact, rejected by God, lost, damned. 
I felt something like the suffering of Hell, but what was 
perhaps still more dreadful, is that the very idea of 
Heaven was taken away from me. It was like a vacuum, 
a mythological Elysium. I could conceive no joy, no 
pleasure in inhabiting it. Happiness, joy, light, affec- 
tion, love, all these words were now devoid of sense.” 

More familiar is the experience of John Bunyan. He 
says : “My original and inward pollution was my plague 
and my affliction. By reason of that I was more loath- 
some in my own eyes than was a toad, and I thought I 
was so in God’s eyes too. Sin and corruption, I said, 
would as naturally bubble out of my heart as water 
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would bubble out of a fountain. I could have changed 
heart with anybody. I thought none but the devil himself 
could equal me for inward wickedness and pollution of 
mind.” It is evident that no greater form of torture 
could exist than to be afflicted with the consciousness of 
such a self. It is also evident that if such a conscious- 
ness could be created in a man who had previously been 
self-satisfied and content to go on in evil habits, it would 
be the strongest incentive possible, toward securing a 
different and better self, for the main feature in it is abso- 
lute disgust with the self which the man possesses. 

The tainted self had many varieties and was not lim- 
ited to this type which was conscious chiefly of inward 
pollution. In other cases the miasma was felt more as 
external evil which infested the whole world, and made 
it a place of wretchedness and suffering from which there 
was no escape. This produced in a man an utter weari- 
ness of life, and a state of wretched unhappiness. In 
1824 Goethe writes: “At bottom, my existence has been 
nothing but pain and burden, and I can affirm that dur- 
ing the whole of my seventy-five years I have not had 
four weeks of genuine well-being. It is but the perpetual 
rolling of a rock that must be raised up again forever.” 

Tolstoi also describes this disgust with life. He says : 
“I could give no reasonable meaning to any actions of my 
life. My state of mind was as if some wicked and stupid 
jest was being played upon me by some one.” He de- 
scribes a traveller who, in seeking to escape from a wild 
beast, jumps into a well with no water in it. At the bot- 
tom he sees a dragon waiting with open mouth to devour 
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him, and the unhappy man, not daring to go out lest he 
should be the prey of the beast, not daring to jump to the 
bottom lest he should be devoured by the dragon, clings 
to the branches of a wild bush. His hands weaken, but 
still he clings, and sees two mice, one white, the other 
black, evenly moving around the bush to which he hangs, 
and gnawing at its roots. The traveller sees this and 
knows that he must inevitably perish, but while thus 
hanging, he looks about and finds on the leaves of the 
bush some drops of honey. This he reaches with his 
tongue, and licks it olf with rapture. “Thus I hang 
upon the boughs of life knowing that the inevitable 
dragon of death is waiting ready to tear me. I try to 
suck the honey which formerly consoled me but the 
honey pleases me no longer, and day and night the white 
mouse and the black mouse gnaw the branch to which I 
cling. I can see but one thing, the inevitable dragon, 
and the mice.” His conclusion is that “the meaningless 
absurdity of life is the only incontestible knowledge ac- 
cessible to man.” It would seem that this is a modern 
development of the old miasmatic self that felt itself in 
the resistless grip of the forces of destruction and it is 
evident that the transformation from such a self would 
be desired by any reasonable being. The belief in the 
miasma became so intense that to people of the receptive 
type it seemed to fill the whole world. Some of the finest 
persons known to me have been so affected by this idea 
that they fancied themselves to be continually under the 
wrath of God and passed their lives in a mental torture 
that seems inconceivable to those who have not seen it. 
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We have spoken of the infected self which was the re- 
sult of inward taint, and of that which came from the 
conception of an infected world outside, whose taint could 
not be escaped. There remains a third type which is more 
familiar to-day. As the belief in spirits and demons and 
possession by devils waned, the fear of miasma, under 
the teaching of science, was gradually transferred to 
germs and diseases. In the old days all sickness and dis- 
ease was supposed to be caused by spirits, and there was 
consequently a feeling of fear or horror connected with 
it. This feeling seems to have survived, and associated 
itself with the modern scientific conception of the germ. 
It would be natural for people to take normal precautions 
to defend themselves from germs, but people of the re- 
ceptive or suggestible type have preserved the old feeling 
of horror, which certainly is of no aid in curing the dis- 
ease, and often seems to create the sickness which is 
feared. Instead of believing that they are possessed by 
evil spirits, many people to-day think without adequate 
reason that they are infected by germs and lavish upon 
them emotions worthy of an old-time devil. We have 
known people whose fear and horror approached mania. 
They seem to see germs like little demons sitting along 
the backs of the subway seats. To free themselves from 
the diabolic contagion they are continually washing their 
hands, and do not venture forth without a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs or towels to wipe away every possible germ. 
This fear is often so intense that it produces a mock dis- 
ease, and the person unconsciously copies the symptoms 
of the sickness which he dreads. Paralysis has been pro- 
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duced in this way, and it is surprising to find how many 
sick persons to-day are so merely because they have 
received this idea of the infected self, and, just as a man 
of the last century felt himself to be infected with sin, so 
they are afflicted with the consciousness of disease. 

3. PRIMITIVE CURES FOR THE TAINTED SELF 

It is evident that a man with such a consciousness as is 
described in the foregoing instances would desire most 
intensely to be transformed. The system of religion, how- 
ever, had produced more than it could heal and the sen- 
sitive suggestible man felt the symbolic purifications to 
be utterly inadequate. The Greek tragedian has pictured 
Orestes, after conscience had impelled him to slay his 
mother, driven by the Furies, hither and yon, and unable 
to find any relief from this sense of guilt and horror of 
himself. 

The Roman Catholic system helped matters by intro- 
ducing Confession of Sins and penances which relieved 
many who felt that suffering in some way purged from 
guilt. Where the sense of guilt came from some external 
act often unintentional, such methods availed. But when 
the ascetic behavior pattern got its hold and all the de- 
sires of the flesh were felt to be evil, no external rites 
could help. Driven by the anguish of this horror of 
themselves, men sought to purge themselves by all man- 
ner of self-torture. 

James quotes from Suso, one of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury German mystics who in his youth had felt that the 
natural desires of his flesh were evil, and sought to re- 
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move the taint. He tells us that he wore for a long time 
a hair shirt, and an iron chain, until the blood ran from 
him. He wore an undergarment with strips of leather 
into which one hundred and fifty brass nails, pointed, and 
filed sharp, were driven. This fitted so closely that the 
nails were driven into the flesh. Lying thus in agony, he 
would “twist around and around as a worm does when 
run through with a pointed needle.” He put on leather 
gloves fitted with sharp-pointed tacks, so that if he should 
try while asleep to throw off the undergarment, the tacks 
might then stick into his body. For the space of twenty- 
five years he invented various methods of torturing him- 
self, and yet never seemed to receive the consciousness of 
freedom from taint. 

Such a case is, of course, abnormal, but the general 
testimony from men of this type seems to be that self- 
torture did not avail to remove the sense of infection. 
Buddha in India came to the same conclusion, and after 
years of self-discipline taught his followers that the right 
path was the middle road between self-indulgence and 
self-torture. Those of the Catholic saints who reached 
this consciousness of inward taint seem to have been 
cured by the primitive Christian method of receiving a 
new self. Such was the case of Saint Augustine, and 
Saint Francis. They were men of the suggestible type 
who accepted the belief that the spirit of Christ entered 
into them and gave them a new self which came not from 
their own nature, but from God. 
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4. SELF-DISGUST AS A STEP TOWARD PEACE AND POWER 

We come now to the Protestant method of curing the 
tainted self which is much more radical than those hith- 
erto mentioned. It has already been stated that a trans- 
formation of consciousness was the goal in the Protestant 
process of character development and that there was a 
certain definite sequence by which this new self was pro- 
duced. It started by convincing a man that he was so 
impregnated with evil that he was doomed to destruc- 
tion. The old self was lost; the only hope was to get a 
new one. The old self could not be patched up by good 
works and efforts to please God, no matter how sincere. 
A self which was safe from destruction could be gained 
only from Christ. It was not a question of virtue. No 
matter how virtuous those were who had never heard of 
Christ, they were doomed. The new self could be gained 
only in a certain way and even those who tried to obey 
Christ’s teachings were lost if they did not avail them- 
selves of this recipe that secured transformation. 

In order to bring about the necessary transforma- 
tion, the first stage was this absolute disgust with the 
old self which we have described and which was called 
conviction of sin. Those who were afflicted with the 
tainted self had already reached this stage and were ready 
to ask “What must I do to be saved ?” It was necessary 
to convince others that no matter how beautiful they ap- 
peared or how virtuous they thought themselves, they 
were really vile and sinful. They were taught that their 
flesh was corrupt by inheritance and that its every desire 
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was wicked and displeasing to God. Jonathan Edwards 
told his congregation that they were like loathsome 
spiders that God holds in disgust over the pit of Hell 
ready to drop them into its flames. It seems incredible 
to-day, but by these vivid presentations of the shameful- 
ness of their fleshly desires, of the depravity of their na- 
ture, and of the torments of Hell that awaited them, men 
who were quite respectable in character were so filled 
with the consciousness of sin and the fear of punishment 
that they were often broken down by the sense of their 
wickedness and of their impending doom. They were 
made to view this quite normal human self with intense 
disgust, and they felt a passionate desire to be rid of it 
and to acquire a self that was insured against the fires of 
Hell. Unless a man was convinced that he was utterly 
vile it was felt that his soul was lost, no matter how vir- 
tuous and kindly his life. 

The early history of New England is full of instances 
where ministers wrestled in anguish over some worthy 
person who could not be brought to feel conviction of sin 
and who therefore could not be saved. There was a cer- 
tain type of unsuggestible person, whom we have termed 
radiative, who could never be convinced of his wicked- 
ness, and the attempt resulted either in throwing him 
into antagonism with the church, or in convincing him 
that he could never be a Christian. Some were greatly 
troubled that they could not acquire this feeling of wick- 
edness and were led to believe that they must be lost. To 
such the system did much harm. With those who were 
oversensitive to suggestion, the harm done was even 
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greater, for there was created in men who were really 
virtuous and well intentioned this terrible consciousness 
of infection which could not always be cured. 

On the other hand, with men who had become har- 
dened in a life of self-indulgence or brutal cruelty, this 
method was perhaps the only one that could arouse them 
and make it possible for them to change to a better life. 
There was no intent to leave them overwhelmed by this 
sense of guilt. The aim of course was to proceed from 
this consciousness to that of the enlarged self, and in 
men of normal suggestibility this was usually done with- 
out difficulty. 

The story of the revival conducted by Wesley reads 
like a miracle. The common people of England, though 
nominally Christian, were certainly far enough from the 
Christian ideal. They were drunken, cruel, profane and 
selfish. They needed to be transformed if any men ever 
did. Wesley pictured to them the evil of their nature with 
such power that he really gave them a horror of them- 
selves. With them it was no illusion of an oversensitive 
conscience. He made them see themselves as they really 
were. Then he presented so vividly the Divine power and 
love that they were swept from despair into the con- 
sciousness of forgiveness and the joy that characterizes 
the enlarged self. He maintains that such conversion 
was invariably instantaneous, and gives innumerable in- 
stances. 

This seems to prove that he was dealing with a type of 
mind that was childishly receptive and suggestible. The 
transformation effected in the social life of England was 
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incredible. Men gave up their evil habits and began to 
lead lives of kindness and virtue in accordance with the 
Christian standard. Wesley was wise enough to keep his 
hold upon every individual by a wonderful organization 
which watched over them with the tenderest care. There 
are in the world a large number of men of the receptive 
type who are carried away by the crowd into bad habits 
and low standards which at heart they despise, and it was 
among men of this sort that the revival did a work of the 
greatest value. The eloquence of Wesley and Whitefield 
brought tremendous emotion to bear upon these men and 
after convicting them of sin was able to give to them by 
suggestion the consciousness of a better self. 

5. THE RECEPTIVE MIND 

In speaking of the revival of Wesley we have jumped 
too rapidly to conclusions. After conviction of sin and 
before the acquisition of the enlarged self there was a 
second stage which has been termed self-surrender. 
When a man reached the consciousness of the infected 
self and, overwhelmed with its horror, sought to escape 
from it, he often found this impossible to do. The emo- 
tional experience had driven this sense of sin deep into 
his subconscious mind and it could not be escaped by 
any effort of the will or any method of self-discipline. 
The patient usually sought to escape by terrible strug- 
gles of the soul and mental efforts. He was instructed 
that the only way was to cease all effort. Some speakers 
have illustrated the situation by the story of a little girl 
whose hand was caught in a vase. She could not with- 
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draw it, and screamed with terror. Finally her mother 
asked, “What have you in your hand?” She said, “A 
penny.” Her mother said, “Let go the penny.” When 
she relaxed her grip on the penny, the hand easily slipped 
out of the vase. 

They undoubtedly meant that the mind must be freed 
from its preconceptions and its tense emotional state and 
placed in an attitude to receive suggestion. Converts 
were to “let go” every thought of themselves, — of their 
worthiness or unworthiness, and every attempt to attain 
virtue by their own efforts. It is only when he recog- 
nizes the worthlessness of the old self and relinquishes 
it that the new self can be received. Luther says ; “That 
pernicious and pestilential opinion of a man’s own right- 
eousness which will not be a sinner, unclean, miserable, 
and damnable, but righteous and holy, suffereth not God 
to come to his own natural and proper work. God must 
take the law in His hand to beat in pieces and bring to 
nothing this beast with her vain confidence, that she may 
so learn at length by her own misery that she is utterly 
forlorn and damned. Thy cowl, thy shaven crown, thy 
chastity, thy obedience, thy poverty, thy works, thy 
merits, what shall all these do? If I, being a rich and 
damned sinner, could be redeemed by any other price, 
what needed the Son of God to be given?” 

David Brainerd went through the same phase. He 
says : saw that it was forever impossible for me to do 

anything toward helping or delivering myself; that all 
my pleas were vain, for I saw that self-interest had led 
me to pray. I saw that there was no necessary connec- 
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tion between my prayers and the bestowment of divine 
mercy; that they laid not the least obligation on God to 
bestow his grace upon me. When I saw that I had re- 
gard to nothing but self-interest, then my duties ap- 
peared a vile mockery and a continual course of lies, for 
the whole was nothing but self-worship, and a horrid 
abuse of God.” Then out of this complete negation of 
self he finds the new self. ‘T was attempting to pray,” 
he says, “but found no heart to engage in that, or any 
other duty. I thought that the spirit of God had quite 
left me, but still was not distressed, but disconsolate, as 
if there was nothing in heaven or earth could make me 
happy. Having been thus endeavoring to pray for nearly 
a half hour, then as I was walking in a thick grove, un- 
speakable glory seemed to open to the apprehension of 
my soul.” He goes on to describe the rapture of the 
enlarged self. “My soul was so captivated and delighted 
with the excellence of God that I was even swallowed up 
in him.” 

Henry Alline gives an account of a similar experience 
in which, after struggling desperately to escape from the 
evil within him, he finally gave up all effort and sat down, 
as he says, “all in confusion, like a drowning man that 
was just giving up to sink.” Then by chance he opened 
an old Bible. He says: "'At that instant of time when I 
gave up all to him to do with me as he pleased, and was 
willing that God should rule over me at his pleasure, re- 
deeming love broke into my soul with repeated Scrip- 
tures with such power that my whole soul seemed to be 
melted down with love.” The new self, then, was not to 
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be gained by any psychological process of reconditioning 
reflexes, or by any strenuous mental discipline, but sim- 
ply by “letting go” of the old self and by placing one- 
self in a completely receptive attitude. 

6. THE INFLUX OF POWER 

The third and final stage in the Protestant method 
was that of sanctification, or of receiving the spirit. 
These terms described a vivid consciousness of the divine 
presence, and of a new spirit entering in and filling the 
self so that there was instant transformation from the 
extreme of wretchedness to the greatest joy. President 
Finney says: “All my feelings seemed to rise and flow 
out, and the utterance of my heart was, T want to pour 
my whole soul out to God.’ As I went into the back 
room and shut the door, it seemed to me as if I met the 
I.ord Jesus Christ face to face. I fell down at his feet 
and poured out my soul to him.” Then after a little time 
he says : “The holy spirit descended upon me in a manner 
that seemed to go through me, body and soul. I could 
feel the impression like a wave going through me. In- 
deed, it seemed to come in waves and waves of liquid 
love. It seemed like the very birth of God. No words 
can express the wonderful love that was shed abroad in 
my heart.” 

Mrs. Jonathan Edwards gives a similar description. 
“I seemed to myself to perceive a glow of divine love 
come down from the heart of Christ in heaven into my 
heart in a constant stream, like a stream or pencil of 
sweet light. At the same time my heart and soul all 
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flowed out in love to Christ, so that there seemed to be 
a constant flowing and reflowing of heavenly love, and I 
appeared to myself to float or swim in these bright, sweet 
beams like the notes swimming in the beams of the sun. 
I think that what I felt each minute was worth more 
than all the outward comfort and pleasure which I had 
enjoyed in my whole life put together.” 

The attainment of such a consciousness is the vindica- 
tion of a system which dragged men through such abysses 
of mental agony. It is difficult to estimate how many 
reached these heights of consciousness but there were 
many among the ignorant, as well as among the cultivated, 
who achieved a sainthood of this type. If it were only 
a consciousness of happiness that was produced by this 
change, it might not seem so extraordinary, but we find 
cases where the change affected the habits and desires of 
a lifetime. This would seem contrary to the tenets of 
modern psychology, but I have personally seen too many 
cases, and the documentary evidence is too strong to ad- 
mit of doubt that in some mysterious way reflexes built 
up through years of habit are suddenly reconditioned 
and a man’s behavior completely changed by such an ex- 
perience. It occurs most frequently in men of the type 
we have termed emotionally radiative, who have been 
subject to bad habits and violent passions; among such 
are innumerable cases of men addicted to drink, like the 
well-known case of Colonel Hadley, from whom the de- 
sire for alcohol was entirely removed when he received 
this enlarged self. I have known a woman who was a 
brutal besotted drunkard, and who in one of her drunken 
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orgies caused the death of her little girl by dragging her 
down two flights of stairs by the hair, who was com- 
pletely transformed when she was converted. She lost 
all desire for alcohol and never touched it again, though 
her husband frequently beat her in his efforts to make 
her drink with him. She received the enlarged self with 
its accompanying peace and joy and had so vivid a con- 
sciousness of the divine presence that all those about her 
felt the happiness which she radiated. I could instance 
other such cases but it is perhaps better to turn to those 
verified by William James. 

Among these the case of Richard Weaver is especially 
interesting, as indicating a complete change of character. 
This man was a collier and a pugilist. He loved fighting 
and drinking better than anything else. He describes 
how after his conversion, he rescued a small boy who 
was being ill-treated by a fellow workman. He says: 
“The workman said, T have a good mind to smack thee 
on the face.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if that will do thee any good, 
thou canst do it,’ so he struck me on the face. I turned 
the other cheek to him and said, ‘Strike again.’ He struck 
again and again, until he had struck me five times. I 
turned my cheek for the sixth stroke, but he turned away, 
cursing. I shouted after him, ‘The Lord forgive thee as 
I have, and the Lord save thee.’ ” He describes how he 
was tempted by the thought that the other men would 
laugh at him for allowing Tom to treat him as he did. 
The next day Tom waited for him. When Weaver came 
to him, he burst into tears and said, “Richard, will you 
forgive me for striking you?” “ ‘I have forgiven thee,’ 
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said I. ‘Ask God to forgive thee. The Lord bless thee.^ 
I gave him my hand and we went each to our work.” 

This certainly seems as fundamental a transformation 
as to change a lion into a lamb. The man’s attitude and 
reactions were those of a person totally different from 
the one who had been known hitherto by his name, and 
without his face few of his friends would have recog- 
nized him in his acts and words. This was the astonish- 
ing achievement of the Protestant method, to create in 
place of a person who was worthless or harmful, one who 
was happy and strong and of use in the world. Similar 
changes were produced by other religions but I am not 
aware of any other that undertook to put all its members 
through such a definite process of psychical development. 

7. THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE DISEASED SELF 

• Sickness has always been as much of a problem in the 
world as sin. The early church, and the Roman Church 
to-day, has claimed the power to transform the sick man, 
as well as the sinner, by faith and by the intercession or 
touch of some saint, and astonishing transformations of 
this type are still wrought at Lourdes. According to wit- 
nesses known to the author, only about one in a thousand 
of those who apply are cured, and these are apparently 
persons of extreme suggestibility. In such cases the cure 
seems to be accompanied by a real transformation of the 
self. 

The Protestant method has not been as effective in 
transforming those whose tainted self took the form of 
disease, as those who felt themselves tainted with sin. 
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Some fifty years ago a physician by the name of Cullis 
elaborated a method for transformation of the sick self. 
It was termed “The faith cure” and produced quite a 
sensation in its day. The fundamental conception was 
that, just as the primitive savage regarded sickness as 
due either to the taint of miasma or to separation from 
mana, so sickness to-day was due to separation from 
God. The main effort of Dr. Cullis was to create a vivid 
consciousness of the divine presence and love which 
amounted to a type of the enlarged self. 

Following this came Christian Science and certain 
other systems which dealt with sickness as a spiritual 
miasma rather than a physical limitation due to material 
causes. In some respects they resembled the method of 
Buddhism more than that of Protestantism. To the Bud- 
dhists sickness was only a peculiarly unpleasant part of 
that great Illusion which we call the material world. If 
a man is really convinced that all he sees and hears is 
unreal, he naturally ceases either to desire or to fear any 
such thing. Sickness and all its attendant germs pass 
into unreality with the rest of the world, and the atten- 
tion is fixed upon things which are real and enduring. 
For the Buddhists, reality was spiritual. Some held the 
view of the Upanishads that the Inner Self of all things 
was the only reality. When the mind was fixed upon this 
and became conscious of unity with this greater self, it 
achieved an enlarged self which was unconscious of pain 
and of the body. This spiritual union also produces a 
change in character : when a man’s attention and his de- 
sires are fixed upon spiritual realities he ceases to want 
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the things of the flesh, and his behavior therefore is no- 
ticeably altered. 

All such methods, like the mind cure, and new thought, 
and Christian Science, bring about transformation of the 
self by declaring the tainted self to be unreal, and there- 
fore to be ignored instead of emphasized and exagger- 
ated. The enlarged self attained by the Protestant 
method as a reaction from despair was naturally more 
intense in its experience of power and happiness, but 
more subject to variation, while that produced by the 
other method was usually calm and serene, and almost 
too indifferent to the ordinary affairs of human life. 

There are, then, three main methods of transforming 
a “bad” man to a “good” man: the Protestant method 
which starts by convincing a man that he is bad and 
transforms him; the method just described which con- 
vinces him that he is Good ; and a third method sometimes 
adopted by the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, 
which seeks to transform the man by changing his domi- 
nant emotions. The first two methods start with an ap- 
peal to the intelligence, and seek to convince a man either 
that he is wholly bad or that he is wholly good. The 
third method makes no such appeal. It prepares a cere- 
monial of great beauty with associations that enter into 
the roots of a man’s soul and arouse the finest emotions. 
The appeal is made through all the senses; the spectacle 
of golden-robed priests bearing the Holy Grail appeals 
to the eyes ; choirs that fill the vaulted arches of the great 
cathedral with solemn chords of sacred music appeal to 
the ears; fragrant clouds of incense that rise from the 
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swinging censers appeal to the sense which in some ways 
is more potent than any other to stir emotion, and as a 
result, the man who entered discouraged and melancholy, 
or embittered and full of revengeful feelings is filled with 
new and exalted emotions and stirred to a devotion to 
that which is noble and beautiful, and when he leaves, 
for a time at least, he is a changed man. The difficulty 
with this method is that it produces no change in the con- 
cept which a man holds of himself, and effects therefore 
only a temporary change. 

8. THE TRIUMPH OF THE METHOD OF FAITH AND 

SUGGESTION 

It would seem to be evident from the preceding chap- 
ters that most of the varieties of the self that have been 
produced in the course of human history have been the 
result either of an effort to escape the tainted self or to 
attain the enlarged self. Religion has been the most po- 
tent agency in the creation and transformation of selves, 
and whatever the character of the religion, its power has 
lain in this twofold appeal. The character of the com- 
mon man has been formed chiefly by the first appeal, — 
the promise of religion to preserve him or free him from 
taint if he obeys certain rules and follows a prescribed 
course of conduct. This is what has been termed salva- 
tion and nearly every religion has gained its power by 
holding the key to salvation so that without it no man 
might hope to escape. The taint or miasma has been 
thought to produce an infinite variety of effects upon the 
tainted man, from sudden death by diseases, plagues, 
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famines, defeats in battle, and material disasters of all 
kinds, to mental torture, insanity, torment by demons, 
and burning in the fires of hell. The method of escape 
prescribed has been equally varied and has produced the 
standardized types of human character which we have 
described. The emotional shell which has shaped the self 
has been the result of this effort to escape taint. 

Men of superior quality have been shaped more by the 
second appeal, — the desire to attain the enlarged self. 
Religion has also held the key to enlargement or sancti- 
fication and has prescribed the behavior essential to the 
attainment of this goal. With the primitive religions it 
has been a question of externals, such as the possession 
of fetishes or the performance of rites of consecration 
which set apart the priest and king, and gave them en- 
larged powers. With the higher religions enlargement 
has involved inward qualities and the development of 
spiritual or psychic powers, and the consciousness of 
unity with some spirit or with God. For this men have 
struggled and disciplined themselves until they attained, 
either by training or suggestion, a self of quite a dif- 
ferent type. Most religions had only a tribal or national 
appeal and created merely a national self with its various 
classes and divisions. A few only are universal, and of 
these Christianity and Buddhism have emphasized most 
the inner development of the self. They have not been 
content to shape external conduct, — speech, behavior and 
customs, but have insisted upon controlling the springs 
of action — ^the feelings and thoughts of a man, maintain- 
ing that it was in a man’s heart that his true self was 
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found. They have promised salvation from spiritual and 
psychic forces and have offered an enlargement of the 
self which meant an increase of spiritual power and 
vision and a new consciousness of peace and joy. Al- 
though they started from different premises the appeal 
of both religions has been strikingly similar. This would 
seem to indicate that the requirements of human nature 
were the same in the West and in the East, and that the 
self essential to the higher social development of the race 
must be produced by similar methods everywhere. 

With the Christian the miasma which he dreaded was 
sin, which was conduct, belief, or feelings which sub- 
jected him to the wrath of God and hence to eternal pun- 
ishment. We have noted how this idea developed into 
the conception of original sin, which involved the belief 
that every man was impregnated at birth with this mi- 
asma, and doomed to eternal punishment unless he were 
saved. The Buddhist conceived of the miasma rather as 
suffering than sin. The problem of the Buddha was to 
find a path to escape from this suffering which was the 
common lot of mankind. No man could escape by death, 
for he returned to live his life over again, or else was 
condemned to suffer in some other world. 

The way of salvation as originally taught by Jesus 
seems to have differed from that taught by the Buddha, 
but both religions developed in such fashion as to become 
strikingly similar. Jesus taught that salvation was to be 
found not by crushing the feelings, but by loving God 
with all the heart, and one’s neighbor as oneself. It was 
the path of love that freed from sin. The Buddha took 
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a different path, — that of intelligence rather than of the 
heart. He taught that all suffering, as well as sin, came 
from desire, and that the way of escape was to do away 
with all desire, and even with love itself, which was a 
cause of suffering. He indicated the path of right 
thought, conduct and feeling by which one might thus 
arrive at enlightenment or Nirvana and escape forever 
from the power of suffering. 

The followers of Jesus, such as Paul and John, per- 
haps because they found his commandment too difficult 
for human flesh to follow, developed another path of sal- 
vation, which was based on the teaching of Jesus that 
those who believed on him would be saved. We have 
shown how Paul brought in the doctrine of original sin, 
and of the inherited impulses of mankind, — which made 
it impossible for them to please God. The only path to 
salvation was through the sacrifice of Christ which 
atoned for their sin and freed them from the curse of 
the law. 

Later theologians elaborated the theory that the in- 
finite sufferings of Christ cancelled the suffering due to 
the sinner and the infinite merits of Christ could be dis- 
tributed to sinners who were lacking in merit. It was 
only necessary to accept the gift through some act of 
faith. 

Mahayana Buddhism made a similar adaptation to the 
weakness of human nature and its inability to follow the 
path outlined by the great Teacher. This was the more 
remarkable because a cardinal tenet of the Buddha was 
that the miasma was all the result of the inexorable law 
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of cause and effect, and that the individual must inevita- 
bly suffer for his shortcomings and could only escape by 
acquiring merit through right thinking and deeds of his 
own. 

The Mahayana teachers held that the Buddha and the 
great Boddhisatvas insisted on the distribution of their 
superfluous merit to suffering humanity, and were even 
willing to postpone their entrance into heaven or Nir- 
vana in order that the merit they had acquired might be 
applied to relieve the suffering of others. They even suf- 
fered the torments of hell in order to save men from their 
sins. To acquire the merit thus offered by the sacrifice 
of the Buddhas only faith was necessary, and by repeat- 
ing the phrase, “Nam Amida Buddha,” or in Chinese 
“Nam Omito Fo,” the believer was saved and redeemed 
from taint. Buddhism thus renounced the philosophic 
path to peace by the conquest of all desire and human 
feeling, for the way of love and faith, and united with 
Christianity in seeking relief from taint through Divine 
love and sacrifice and its acceptance by faith. The way 
in which this method was applied has been already de- 
scribed. Both religions apparently found that the self of 
the ordinary man could be more successfully formed and 
transformed by the method of the transfer of emotion 
and that of suggestion, than by the more usual method 
of education and discipline. 

In forming the enlarged self a similar development oc- 
curred. Enlargement has always been most successfully 
attained through a sense of unity with God. For the 
ordinary man this is difficult to achieve when God is 
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vaguely conceived as an Infinite Spirit. Christ was pre- 
sented to the church as the incarnation in bodily form of 
the Infinite God, with whom they thus came in contact. 
By their devotion to Christ they were made one with 
God, who dwelt in them, and thus enlarged their powers. 

In the same way the Buddha came to be regarded as 
an incarnation of the Infinite with power to forgive sin, 
to transfer merit, and to communicate enlargement, and 
through him his followers attained to greater powers, 
and entered Nirvana. They might even become Buddhas 
like him in the end. It was the effort of the higher type 
of Buddhist to attain this enlargement, rather than 
merely to escape from punishment. 

Both religions, therefore, started in by teaching a 
higher ethic which dealt not merely with outer conduct 
but with the feelings and thoughts of the inner self. The 
real taint was here. Outer cleansing did not avail, and 
only inward purification could remove the taint. 

Both religions then, instead of following the method 
of discipline and training the thoughts and feelings to 
conformity with their standards, changed to the method 
of salvation by faith. The convert was to be saved by 
receiving merit or a new self which was transferred to 
him when he called on the name of his lord and really 
believed that the gift was his. In other words both re- 
ligions found that the most effective way of transform- 
ing a man was to get him to accept, by faith, a new con- 
cept of himself. 

We have followed the history of the great religions 
and of their achievements in transforming the self and 
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have discovered that those which were most successful 
were gradually compelled to adopt the method of faith 
which corresponds to our modern idea of suggestion. 
To-day we are prone to look askance at conversion, and 
all those doctrines of the past which produced such an 
amazing effect have lost their hold and are regarded by 
many as absurd superstitions. But there still remain 
thousands who are conscious of the tainted self in some 
of its forms, and who are in worse cases than men have 
ever been before, because they have lost faith in all the 
old methods of salvation. 

Now if these pages prove anything they prove that it 
is perfectly possible to create almost any change in per- 
sonality. If an absurd belief can produce so great a 
change and so strong and peaceful a personality as some 
of those just described, how much more can be done by 
a rational belief, intelligently directed. Those who are 
most unhappy are so usually because they are of the sug- 
gestible type, and some wrong suggestion has readily 
taken effect. There is no reason why they should not be 
cured with equal ease when the right suggestion is given. 
Coue astonished the world with the results which he pro- 
duced upon sickness by this method, and Baudouin in 
his book “Suggestion and Autosuggestion” has outlined 
the scientific principles which underlie Coue’s work. The 
astonishing effect of forming a clear concept of oneself 
as well and strong, and of repeating over and over one’s 
conviction of its truth, is shown here by convincing ex- 
amples and scientific demonstration. If any one wishes 
to understand and follow the detail of this method no 
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better text-book could be found. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is precisely that which has been so often described 
in these pages. The method is based upon the power of 
the concept a man forms of himself. It involves faith, 
— ^that is, he must really believe he is the person whose 
portrait he accepts. From all that has been said there 
seems to be no doubt that there is a creative force which 
transforms a person into the likeness of the portrait he 
has thus accepted. He may call this power the Infinite, 
or Buddha, The Inner Self of All things, or the Holy 
Spirit, or the subconscious mind, or the elan vital ac- 
cording to the system under which he has been educated, 
but under whatever name he calls it, it seems to work, if 
he has the suggestible mind. He must form a concept 
of the self he intends to be, which is clear and not un- 
reasonable, and he must have faith, or, in other words, 
he must feel that he really is this self. This faith, or feel- 
ing of reality, is induced in some cases by constantly hold- 
ing the portrait before oneself, and assuring oneself that 
he is this which he contemplates. The sick man pictures 
himself as well. If he cannot make the transition at one 
leap he says, “Every day in every way I am getting 
better and better.” This is the same principle with a 
slight adjustment. 

For those afflicted with weakness or shyness or mel- 
ancholy or any form of the tainted self the principle is 
the same. It is the old way of faith, followed by all the 
great religions and their modern adaptations, many of 
which teach a man to view himself as a child of God, 
immune to all evil. It is evident that the method has its 
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limitations and there are, of course, cranks, who have 
pushed it to absurd lengths and made it ridiculous. But 
on the other hand the full power of the method has not 
yet been revealed, nor the vast resources of that creative 
power which is latent in life or in mind or in spirit and 
which waits to be summoned to perform its miracles. 



CHAPTER X 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE RADIATIVE TYPE 

I. THE BAD MAN WHO IS GOOD 

Hitherto, nothing has been said of men of that some- 
what pugnacious and independent type that we have 
termed “intellectual radiative.” Such men are not af- 
fected by any of the methods above described. They are 
not influenced by emotions, and it is impossible to con- 
vince them either that they are great sinners, or entirely 
good, when they have already formed a clear and bal- 
anced opinion of their own character. Bad men of this 
type are deliberately and determinedly bad. They form 
the class of criminals and outlaws, or else of the super- 
men who regard themselves as above law, and as pos- 
sessing the right to plunder their fellow men at will. To 
influence them it is necessary to convince them that 
there is a type of life superior to that which they are 
leading, and that greater happiness can be attained by 
other methods. There are, of course, hardened criminals 
who can be reached by the Evangelical method, but these 
really belong to one of the other types, and are sub-men 
rather than super-men of the type of Caesar Borgia. 

There remains another class of which as yet no men- 
tion has been made, that of the men who are bad because 
they are good. In other words, they are regarded as 
bad by one group of people because they conform to the 
standards of another group. Where these standards are 
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extremely divergent, as in the Fiji Islands, it creates the 
strange contradiction that the better they are, the worse 
they are: the more perfectly they conform to their own 
standards, the more wicked do they appear to those of 
another race. Among such men the most astonishing 
transformations have taken place. Their leaders, like 
most leaders, belong to the intellectual radiative type. In 
other words they are not swayed by the emotions or 
opinions of the crowd, but are governed by their intelli- 
gence and choose the course which seems to them most 
profitable or most admirable and put every energy into 
it. If another ideal is presented to them, and they are 
convinced that it is superior they have sufficient strength 
of character to change in all their attitudes and to adopt 
an entirely different pattern of behavior. A behavior pat- 
tern that has been perfected through centuries of devel- 
opment by men of another race under the influence of 
another religion can be grafted upon a person of this 
type in such fashion that sometimes it will produce its 
characteristic fruits more perfectly than when it has 
grown from its own root. 

The races of the South Seas were highly intelligent 
and susceptible to emotions of the noblest type. They had 
been subjected through their religion to ideals terrible in 
their brutality, vulgarity, and ferocity. In Tahiti, Rai- 
atea, and Rarotonga they practised human sacrifices, 
and when a king was installed and clothed in the red 
sash, it was necessary to sacrifice from three to seven 
persons to sanctify the choice. Every important act was 
ratified in human blood. There was a similar situation 
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among the Aztecs in Mexico. No monarch could have 
been more kindly and courteous, more, in short, of a gen- 
tleman, than was Montezuma. He had the welfare of 
his people at heart and governed them with greater jus- 
tice and intelligence than any Aztec ruler for centuries. 
Nevertheless, he felt it essential to appease the god of 
war with human sacrifices. The Spaniards were horri- 
fied on ascending the gigantic pyramid temples to find 
themselves in a shrine in front of the hideous, distorted 
idol, where walls and floor were covered with human 
blood, and the black-robed priests had their long, matted 
hair drenched with the blood of their victims. Hundreds 
of unfortune wretches were being fattened in coops in 
preparation for the hideous moment when they should 
be laid upon the altar and their hearts torn out while they 
were yet living. After the sacrifice, the people cooked 
and fed upon the limbs of the victims. In the South 
Seas as in Mexico a mere nod from the king sufficed to 
designate any individual for the sacrifice. It was of no 
use to try to escape. He would be followed to the ends 
of the earth and often all his family would be sacrificed 
with him. 

By defeating their chiefs in battle the Spaniards con- 
vinced certain of the Aztecs that the gods whom they 
worshipped were powerless to defend them, and induced 
them to replace the hideous war god with the image of 
the Virgin Mary, and to promise to have done with hu- 
man sacrifice. In this case the change was usually due 
to dissatisfaction with their own gods and anger against 
them. In the South Sea Islands the change seems to 
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have come through the appeal of a higher ideal. It was 
never th'e result of force and in many cases it occurred 
entirely without the intervention of white men. John 
Williams in his thrilling autobiography describes the 
transformation at Raiatea. 

The king, Tamatoa, was quite an extraordinary man. 
He was six feet eleven inches in height, and renowned 
everywhere as a warrior. He was worshipped as a god, 
and when human sacrifices were made, the eye of the 
victim was cut out and presented to him before the cere- 
mony. He was addicted to the use of the intoxicating 
juice of the kava root, which had a most violent effect 
upon him. He would rush forth and seize a club and 
slaughter any man whom he chanced to meet. His as- 
pect at such times was so terrifying that all fled from 
him filled with superstitious horror. Once, not finding 
a club, he struck the first person he met with his fist and 
knocked out the man’s eye, shattering his own hand at 
the same time. Williams related that Tamatoa went with 
a band of warriors to Tahiti to reinstate Pomare as king. 
Here he first heard of Christianity. He and his fol- 
lowers decided to accept the new religion. 

When they returned to Raiatea, a multitude was assem- 
bled on the sea beach to greet them. The priests were 
shouting a welcome in the name of the gods, and claim- 
ing the victims which they expected had been brought 
from the war to be sacrificed. As the chief’s canoe ap- 
proached the shore, his herald stood forth and shouted, 
“There are no victims. We are all praying people and 
have become worshippers of the true God.” The king 
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held a meeting of his people, told them of the conversion 
of his men, and invited the others to follow their ex- 
ample. About a third of the people accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Soon after, Tamatoa became exceedingly ill, and one 
of the Christians proposed to destroy Oro, great national 
idol, and to set fire to the temple or marae, as it was 
thought the Christian God might be angry with them for 
not having done this. Summoning all their courage, a 
party proceeded to the great marae, took Oro from his 
seat, tore off his robes, and set fire to the sacred house. 
The heathen party were so exasperated that they deter- 
mined to seize the Christians and burn them alive. The 
king made overtures of peace, but the invariable reply 
was, “There is no peace for god-burners.” 

The next morning the heathen party, with flying ban- 
ners, the shout of the warriors, and the sound of the 
trumpet shell, advanced upon the affrighted Christians, 
while they, kneeling, prayed for the protection of God. 
One of the Christian chiefs volunteered to go forth with 
a small group and attack the hostile army. Before start- 
ing, the chief, who had accepted Christianity himself but 
a few days before, said, “Before you go, let us join in 
prayer.” They all knelt and the king implored God to 
protect them, and then said, “Now go, and may the pres- 
ence of Jesus go with you.” They attacked the enemy, 
who, after a brief resistance, were completely defeated, 
and their chief together with many others was taken 
prisoner. They all expected to be slaughtered or burnt 
alive. 
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When the leader of the heathen was conducted, pale 
and trembling, before Tamatoa, he cried, “Am I to die?” 
The king answered, “Brother, cease to tremble. You are 
saved by Jesus.” A feast was prepared and all the pris- 
oners were invited to eat. They were unable to swallow 
their food, and one finally rose and said, “Had we con- 
quered them, they would at this moment have been burn- 
ing in the house we built for the purpose, but instead of 
injuring us, they have prepared for us this feast. Theirs 
is a religion of mercy. I want to unite myself to this 
people.” The others were equally impressed, and every 
one of the heathen party knelt that very night and joined 
with the Christians in giving thanks to God. Then they 
destroyed every marae in Raiatea, so that in three days 
no vestige of idol worship remained in the island. This 
is a sample of what occurred in many of the other isl- 
ands. It sometimes took a long time for the chiefs, who 
were stern and warlike men, to appreciate the Christian 
ideal, but when they did, they clamored for teachers to 
instruct them in the new way, and it was often impos- 
sible to find enough teachers to supply the need. 

2. THE TRANSFORMATION OF SAMOA 

Williams was the first Englishman to land at Samoa, 
and he came at a very opportune moment. The religion 
of these islands centred in a person known as Tama- 
fainga, in whom their god was supposed to be incarnate. 
He was cruel, selfish, and vindictive, and kept the people 
in terror and suffering. Finally the people of a village 
where he was visiting revolted and killed him. It was at 
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this moment, before a new Tamafainga had been ap- 
pointed, that Williams arrived. He conferred with the 
king, Malietoa, who was deeply interested in the new re- 
ligion, and who requested, after he had destroyed the 
murderers of Tamafainga, that teachers should be sent 
to the chiefs, and his people should be instructed in the 
new religion. There had been no human sacrifice or 
cannibalism in Samoa, but the country was decimated 
by ceaseless wars, and the acceptance of Christianity 
brought about a great change for the better, until for- 
eign politics brought about a new condition of warfare. 

It is interesting to note that almost the first question 
that Malietoa asked was as to the categories of right and 
wrong which we have shown to be the chief barriers lim- 
iting and characterizing the self. The word for “bad” or 
for “bad man” in Samoan is “sa,” and Malietoa asked. 
“What things are ‘sa’ in your religion?” Mr. Williams 
then gave him a list of things which he felt would be 
easily recognized as wrong, such as cheating, lying, steal- 
ing, adultery, and warfare, and told him that there were 
other things which they would come to recognize as 
wrong when they understood the Christian teaching more 
perfectly. Malietoa still feared his own gods, and pro- 
posed that he himself should first become a Christian, 
and that his sons should wait for six weeks before mak- 
ing the- change, in order that they might see if Malietoa 
was struck dead by the gods whom he had renounced. 
They declined to do this, however, and they all became 
Christians together, renouncing their ancient gods by 
eating the “etu” or totem which they worshipped. In 
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Malietoa’s case this was an eel. His sons, belonging to 
their mother’s family, had as their “etu” a fish called 
“anae.” To partake of the “etu” meant breaking abso- 
lutely the chief barrier of right and wrong which had 
characterized the old self. They did not do it without 
fear and it was some days before they were convinced 
that the god thus eaten would not burn out their internal 
organs. In this way the limitations of the old self were 
overthrown, and a new self was constructed with differ- 
ent limiting barriers. 

The change in most of the islands was a notable one. 
Some of them worshipped the war god Oro, represented 
by hideous images. Others worshipped various totems, 
and, as has been said, human sacrifice was quite general. 
Another terrible custom was that of infanticide. Cus- 
tom required that when a woman married a man of in- 
ferior rank, from two to four of her children must be 
put to death to raise him to her rank. There were also 
other reasons which made the killing of children impera- 
tive. Some years after the people became Christians, a 
visitor refused to believe that women so kindly in char- 
acter could have been guilty of such deeds. He inquired 
of the first three women he met how many children they 
had destroyed. With tears, the first confessed that she 
had killed nine, the second seven, and the third five. One 
was found who had killed sixteen children. Sometimes 
they were smothered, sometimes buried alive, and some- 
times the joints were broken until the child died. These 
women who had become Christians felt the greatest hor- 
ror for the sin which they had thus committed, and re- 
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pented in great agony of soul. We have here, then, in- 
stances where a whole tribe has renounced an ideal of 
brutality and ferocity which involved all their attitudes, 
and was embodied in all their customs, and thus produced 
a self of a marked individual type. In place of this, they 
accepted the Christian self which had been developed by 
a different race, and which involved totally different at- 
titudes and customs. 

3. VERANI, THE FIJIAN CHIEF 

We draw our illustrations from the South Sea Islands 
because it is here that we can best see the effect of a be- 
havior pattern of the highest type when brought to bear 
upon men of a fine race and of high intelligence who have 
been trained under a pattern of the primitive and savage 
type. The conditions are similar to those under which 
our ancestors first came in contact with civilization. We 
are so used to a life in which all are brought up in accord 
with well-known and accepted patterns, that our psy- 
chology does not reckon with the phenomena of trans- 
formation produced when higher and hitherto unknown 
patterns are brought to bear. In the South Seas many 
of the individual transformations were most interesting 
and surprising. 

In Fiji the strongest and ablest of the younger chiefs 
was named Verani. This is the Fijian word for France, 
and the name was given him because he had captured a 
French vessel and murdered the captain and all the crew. 
He was a man of the type we have called the intellectual- 
radiative, self-determined and strong in his opinions, and 
governed by intelligence rather than emotion. He was 
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the chief friend of Thakombau, the king, and helped him 
in all his wars. He was responsible for more acts of 
bloodshed than any other chief. 

On one occasion the chief of one village gave him 
some whale’s teeth, which he received as pledge that he 
would kill the natives of another village. He promptly 
went forth and killed them. He was responsible for an 
act of brutal treachery. The people of Namena had re- 
volted against the king. Verani arranged a mock revolt 
among his own people, induced the Namena people to 
join him, and when they were in his power, turned on 
them and massacred them all. Their bodies were taken 
to the king, and cooked and eaten. 

Gradually he became convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but he refused at first to become a Christian as 
he realized what a limitation it would put upon his war- 
like activities. He had learned to read and when he read 
the story of One who had suffered the cruellest torture 
and actually given his life to save and help others, he was 
greatly astonished and deeply stirred by this revelation 
of a new type of manhood. It was this which led him 
finally to ask permission from the king to become a Chris- 
tian. The king knew that thus he would lose his best 
warrior and favorite companion, and told him he must 
wait. At length he decided to face the king’s anger and 
took the step. All expected that the king would deal se- 
verely with him, but instead he said, “Did I not tell you 
we could not turn Verani? He is a man of one heart. 
When he was with us, he was fully one with us. Now 
he is a Christian, he is not to be moved.” 

Shortly after his conversion, a friend and brother-in- 
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law of his was^ treacherously murdered in so atrocious 
a fashion that it was not only an outrage but a deadly 
insult to him and to his family. His widowed sister came 
to him and wildly urged him to avenge her or else to 
strangle her and free her from the burden of the insult. 
Although formerly of all men he had been the swiftest 
to avenge an insult, he now answered her: “I have be- 
come a Christian and the work of death is over.” He 
remained loyal to the new ideal throughout his life, and 
his influence was dominant in bringing the ferocious cus- 
toms of Fiji to an end. 

Some years later, a revolt occurred in Levuka. Some 
people in the mountains, who were subject to Verani, 
were attacked by the king of Levuka, and in return they 
burnt the town of Levuka. The mountaineers then re- 
volted from Verani, who had told them to disband, and 
the revolt spread until it seemed as if the island would 
be drenched in blood. Verani offered to go over himself 
to Levuka to win back the chief of the mountaineers to 
his allegiance. His friends implored him not to go, as 
they felt it was almost certain death. He said, however, 
that it was his duty to go and to stop the bloodshed and 
destruction that impended. With only his two brothers 
and four of his people, he accordingly landed at night at 
an uninhabited place and passed through the bush into 
the mountains. He found one of the chiefs, and won 
him over with the presentation of the sacred whale’s 
teeth. The king of Levuka heard of his arrival, and sent 
secretly to the mountaineers and promised a great re- 
ward to any one who would kill Verani their chief. A 
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brutal chief of inferior rank accepted the offer. The next 
morning as Verani and his party were on their way to 
visit another insurgent chief a shot was fired at him 
from the shutter of a temple he was passing. It missed, 
and seeing he was unarmed the man thus rushed at him 
with a club. Verani, who was a very powerful man, 
wrested the club from him. His friends urged him to 
defend himself, but he said : ‘T come as a messenger of 
peace,” and threw the club away. The treacherous chief 
fired again as he stood defenseless. Wounded and refus- 
ing to lift a hand to strike back, he fell beneath the blows 
of the club. 

So died the bravest chief of the Fijians, once the fierc- 
est and most treacherous warrior of his people and the 
most perfect exemplar of their ideals. He died because 
under the influence of a higher ideal he had become a 
different person, one who, instead of seeking vengeance 
for treachery, was willing to lay down his life for the wel- 
fare of his people. His transformation was not due to 
suggestion or emotion. It came as the result of the de- 
termination of the strong man to accept a higher and 
better ideal, and to live by it faithfully and loyally. 

4. TRIBAL AND RACIAL TRANSFORMATIONS 

We have noted how, in the South Seas, whole tribes 
under the leadership of their chiefs went over to another 
religion, and adopted a new type of self which trans- 
formed them in all their attitudes and relationships. No 
transformation was more remarkable than that of the 
Fiji Islands. People of these islands had been the terror 
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of all navigators of the South Seas, who knew that to 
be wrecked there meant certain death, and that every 
victim would be eaten by the savages. The whole nation 
adopted Christianity, and few races can be found among 
whom exists a more sincere devotion to the Christian 
ideal. When I visited the islands, they had received news 
that certain other men who had been sent as missionaries 
to New Guinea, to the cannibal tribes there, had been 
killed and eaten. Undeterred by this terrible news, an- 
other party was just setting forth to lay down their lives 
if need be in the effort to teach these savage peoples the 
religion of love. 

In similar fashion the whole people of Uganda re- 
nounced their old religion and became Christians. They 
also were notorious for the brutal cruelty of their chiefs, 
and for sacrifices in which thousands of innocent victims 
were mercilessly butchered. When there is such a whole- 
sale transformation, it is unreasonable to expect that all 
the people will express the Christian ideal in its perfec- 
tion, yet, although one finds many individuals who avail 
themselves of the milder government in order to cheat 
and defraud, on the whole the change is sufficiently 
amazing. 

It cannot be merely a chance that human sacrifice 
should have been so general among warrior nations all 
over the world, in the South Seas, in Mexico, in Africa, 
and among our Nordic ancestors. It is probably true 
that in order to control warriors of so fierce a type it was 
necessary to create a horror which could only be pro- 
duced by the shedding of blood. The worship of a god 
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whose altar must be drenched with the blood of human 
victims kept them obedient to the laws and ruler whom 
that god supported, when otherwise there would have 
been continual chaos and rebellion. This religion of 
blood created an artificial self with qualities of abnormal 
and unnatural ferocity. Although the people were domi- 
nated by the fear and horror emanating from the god of 
blood, underneath there must have been a general revolt 
against this self which had been forced upon them. Con- 
sequently, when a religion of peace and love was pre- 
sented, it appealed to them as a higher ideal. They were 
still held to the old worship by fear, and it was only when 
some strong leader of the radiative type arose who ac- 
cepted the new ideal and defied the ancient gods, that the 
change was possible. We have seen it repeated many 
times in the history of the world. 

Often these tribal or national transformations were 
due to political motives, as in the case of Constantine. 
Sometimes they were due to the hope that, by changing, 
the convert would secure more powerful mana. This was 
the case with Clovis, who adopted Christianity on the 
eve of his great battle, hoping for the support of Christ. 
Sometimes the transformation was due to force, as when 
Charlemagne compelled the leaders of the Saxons to be- 
come Christians. 

In all such cases the transformation is outward, and 
does not involve a real change of the inner self. The 
group adopts a new god in the expectation that they will 
gain more from his favor than from that of their old 
gods. They conform outwardly to new standards of 
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right and wrong, but this means merely a change in the 
taboos that they obey, and not a transformation from a 
cruel and selfish life to one of love, or from a narrow, 
weak self to an enlarged self. As we have noted, the 
Christian warrior could often be distinguished with dif- 
ficulty from his pagan opponents, save that he bore the 
banner of the Cross. 

In certain cases, however, the transformation, like that 
described in the South Seas, seems to have been an in- 
ward one due to the fact that the leaders of the people 
were dissatisfied or disgusted with the old ideal, and 
found in that of Christianity something nobler and 
higher. Some such effect was produced by the mission- 
aries among the Germans and Goths. The conversion of 
the English seems to have been closely similar to that of 
Tamatoa, and we have record of the old priest who took 
his spear in hand and shattered the idol, and accepted the 
new faith. 

In these cases where a nation changed its religion, and 
a new national type was thus created, it was made pos- 
sible because the majority of the people were of the re- 
ceptive type. The chief changed, and they followed. To 
them the change meant merely that they received a new 
god who was said to be more powerful than their ancient 
deities. It was easy to transfer the old feelings of hor- 
ror, which kept them from breaking the taboos, to the new 
conception of miasma, and this usually involved the ac- 
ceptance of new laws in place of the old. In the South 
Seas the converted chiefs drew up a complete code of 
laws in conformity with their new ideals. When our an- 
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cestors were converted to Christianity, for the mass of 
the people it meant merely that they received Jehovah 
and Christ as gods in place of Oden and Thor. The fear 
of Hell became a check upon them in place of the dread 
of disaster and sickness sent by the gods upon the diso- 
bedient. Instead of performing sacrifices, they attended 
mass. In place of their old taboos, there were new ones 
such as that against the eating of meat on Friday. So 
far the change was merely an outward one. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to accept Christianity without some real 
effect due to the inward character of the religion, and 
the taboo upon bloodshed and revenge, when it was en- 
forced, produced a real change in the character of the 
people. We have been speaking of the mass of the peo- 
ple who were of the emotional receptive type. Those of 
them who were notably suggestible, and who came under 
the influence of the right type of missionary or monk, 
received the enlarged self, and achieved a type of saint- 
ship. With them, of course, the transformation was in- 
ward and revolutionary. 

It was the men of the radiative type for Vi/'hom, and 
through whom, the change was really significant. For 
certain of these the change was not a matter of outward 
observances, nor an effort to secure more powerful mana, 
nor yet a matter of politics. Those who were of the emo- 
tional radiative type were roused to a real devotion to 
Christ by the story of his sacrifice, and those who were 
governed more by intelligence appreciated the new ideal 
of a religion of love, and its superiority to the old re- 
ligion of blood, and gave themselves and all their ener- 
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gies to following this new ideal. For such men it was a 
real and inward transformation. 

In the history of the world the religions of love and 
brotherhood have conquered the religions of blood. They 
have the power to create a real social self in place of the 
artificial social self which was the product of the old re- 
ligion. The blood religions by fear kept men from giv- 
ing full play to their selfish instincts and passions, and 
thus disrupting society, but they did not change these 
desires, and the inward self remained the same, save that 
it was dominated by fear. The religions of love created 
in men a feeling of brotherhood. They awakened new 
emotions, and made possible a higher happiness which 
came not from self-indulgence, but from self-mastery; 
not from possessing things, but from the enjoyment of 
their beauty and significance; not from material relation- 
ships with people, but from a spiritual and intellectual 
relationship; not from lust, but from love and friendship; 
and finally not from enlarging the self by means of out- 
ward possessions, but rather by inward development and 
inspiration ; not by wealth in the hand, but by God in the 
heart. 

Three religions have overrun the greater part of the 
world, and conquered the old religions of blood. In the 
East, Buddhism accomplished what Christianty has done 
in the West. We are told how the Emperor Asoka turned 
at last in horror from the scenes of carnage and suffer- 
ing and desolation that surrounded him after the cam- 
paign which subjected South India, and swore that never 
again would he cause such suffering to mankind. He 
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had been instructed in the ideals of Buddhism, and be- 
came a Buddhist, ruling his great empire on the principle 
that to do good to every living thing was the first law. 
He made the Buddhist laws of kindness the laws of his 
realm, and he conquered Ceylon, not by force of arms, 
but by the power of the truth and of brotherhood, send- 
ing thither an expedition headed by his brother Mahen- 
dra, and a number of the greatest Buddhist teachers. 
The religion of kindness and brotherhood spread over the 
whole of the East. Later it was overwhelmed by a re- 
action toward earlier forms, and lost its vitality. In Siam 
in 1840 the king, when erecting a new gateway, followed 
the old custom of slaying three men and placing their 
bodies beneath each post. When his priests heard the 
Christian teaching, they said, “That is what our religion 
teaches, but what we do not practice.” 

The Mohammedan religion was not a religion of love, 
though it cultivated brotherhood among its members. It 
dominated the tribes of Africa and Asia by force, and 
compelled them to become converts. It did not seek to do 
away with the warrior self, but rather to develop it, and 
its power lay in cultivating enthusiasm rather than fear 
as its motive force. 

5. THE GRAFTING OF A HIGHER SELF. TRANSFORMA- 
TION OF THE STRONG MAN 

In the West Christianity conquered the primitive 
tribes, as has been said, producing in the mass of the 
people merely an outward change, but creating in the 
strong men and leaders a real transformation and a 
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higher type of self. We have shown that it has the power 
completely to change the self, but that it must be done 
by a method adapted to the type of man whom it ap- 
proaches. Men of the intellectual radiative type, who are 
capable of appreciating a high ideal, are those who, when 
converted, produce the finest type of man and make 
Christianity a real power. 

My interest in the subject of character transformation 
led me to visit the least civilized islands of the South Seas 
because I felt that there, as already suggested, it was still 
possible to observe the reaction of a savage though intel- 
ligent race, to a standard of the highest type, hitherto un- 
known to them. In the island of New Britain, near New 
Guinea, I made the acquaintance of a chief named To 
Bobo, whose case I should like to describe in bringing 
this chapter to an end. To Bobo was noted as the cruel- 
est and most unscrupulous of all the native chiefs. He 
had robbed and plundered those about him, and had 
avenged insults in the customary fashion by slaying his 
enemy and giving a feast at which the flesh of his foe 
was served to his friends. Once five men in the neigh- 
boring island, Matupi, had insulted him, and he picked 
five black stones, and swore that with each stone he would 
kill one of these men and then eat his flesh. He attacked 
the island, slaughtered many of the people, and fulfilled 
his threat. 

The missionaries worked long and in vain to influence 
him. Finally he became interested. He determined to 
learn to read, and the story of Christ took vital hold upon 
him. He requested two men as his teachers, and kept 
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them busy day and night, turning to one when the other 
was exhausted. At length he decided to become a Chris- 
tian, and soon after this change returned to Matupi to 
tell the people there the new truth he had discovered. A 
crowd assembled, and he began by saying, “Long ago I 
came here and brought with me five black stones with 
every stone to kill a man. To-day I bring with me five 
white stones, but the stones I bring will not kill but make 
alive.” He then read them five texts which he had se- 
lected. 

He went on to say, “When I was a young man, I 
thought. What is it to be great? What is it to be happy?’ 
and I said, Tt is to have more diwarra (shell money) 
than any other men. With that I could buy power and 
whatever I wish,’ and so I attacked those about me, and 
plundered and cheated men until I had more diwarra 
than any other chief. But did it make me happy? See, 
there is a dog with a fish bone. He tries to swallow it. 
It sticks in his throat. So it was with me. It stuck in 
my throat. And then I thought that to be happy meant 
self-indulgence, and I stole the wives of other chiefs, and 
did as I wished, but it was like the dog with the bone. It 
s-tuck in my throat. 

“And then I saw how after an expedition the chiefs 
sat around the camp-fire and told stories, and the man 
who told of the cruelest deeds and the greatest slaughter 
was called the great chief, and I said, Tt is this that 
makes a man great and happy.’ And I did deeds more 
fierce and cruel than any man, and when I spoke, they all 
sat about and listened open-mouthed; but was I happy? 
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It was like the dog with the bone. And then the white- 
man came and told me of the lotu, and of the love of 
To Jesu, and I became a Christian. I gave back all the 
diwarra I had taken from others. Now I am only a poor 
man. I have nothing but my palm-leaf bag with food for 
the day, and I go from place to place and tell the chiefs 
whom formerly I fought, of the love of To Jesu. I am 
no longer a big chief but I have found what it is to be 
happy.” 

He risked his life repeatedly by going to men who were 
his mortal enemies to give his message. Here was a man 
of ambition, determined to find out what in life was 
worthwhile, and in what greatness and happiness con- 
sisted. Like many another he sought them in wealth, in 
self-indulgence and in fame. He tried the ideals of his 
own tribe and found them wanting. When he was con- 
vinced that the way of service and love was better, he 
threw himself into its pursuit with the same thorough- 
ness he had shown as a leader in cruelty and ferocity. 

This transformation was no mere surface change, but 
one which affected the inner nature. To Bobo was ap- 
pointed a district judge by the German government when 
it took over New Britain. He administered the affairs 
of his section with justice, and took pride in maintaining 
the dignity of his court. A disreputable white man, who 
was a renegade priest, had tried to carry off a woman in 
the section, and the case came before To Bobo. The white 
man ridiculed him and insulted him, calling him the vilest 
names possible in the language, and broke up the session 
of the court. To Bobo then resigned his office, saying to 
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the German judge that he had been unable to maintain 
the dignity of his court and that he felt he was unworthy 
to continue as judge. The German administrator was 
indignant, arrested the white man, and ordered that he 
should be bastinadoed. To Bobo heard of this, and 
walked down the five miles from his place to the office of 
the administrator and begged that the white man might 
not receive this terrible punishment. ‘T only wish that 
he should be prevented from interfering with the dignity 
of my court,’’ he said, “and I beg you not to give him 
this punishment.” Here was a man who, when insulted, 
had been accustomed to slaughter his traducers and feed 
upon their flesh. There are perhaps few Christians in 
this country who, if a man insulted them in the per- 
formance of their rightful duty, would walk five miles 
to make sure that he was not too severely punished. It 
is easy to copy the superficial forms of Christianity but 
such an act is not an outward attitude but the expression 
of the inner self and of a self that is fundamentally 
Christian in character, and which reacts in quite the op- 
posite way from that of the savage. 

In other respects also he showed a transformation 
from the aims and characteristics of the old self to a self 
that conformed more closely to the primitive Christian 
standard than that acquired by most Christians of our 
day. His chief characteristic had been an ambition to 
be a great chief and to be honored as such, and even in 
this respect he was transformed. He came one day to 
the house of the missionary, Mr. Chambers, and asked 
if he could buy the old boat of the mission. He said that 
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in travelling from village to village to tell the chiefs of 
the new truth he had found, the boat would be a great 
convenience, and Mr. Chambers finally let him have the 
boat for a nominal sum. Sometime later he again called 
upon Mr. Chambers. His face was troubled and he said, 
“Mr. Chambers, I want you to take back your boat.” 
“Why, did you find that she leaks?” asked Mr. Cham- 
bers. “No, it is a fine boat,” he said. “Perhaps you 
would like the money back?” said Mr. Chambers. “No,” 
said To Bobo, “I want you to keep the money and I would 
gladly give much more in token of all I have received 
from you.” “But,” said Mr. Chambers, “I can’t take the 
boat and the money both. They might put me in prison 
for that !” The old chief did not smile. “Please take back 
the boat,” he said again. When Mr. Chambers again 
inquired his reason, he remained silent. After persistent 
questioning at last he said: “You know, in the old days 
I wanted to be a big chief, and did all that I could to 
make men honor me. Now, when I go along the shore 
from village to village and my men row me in the boat, 
I hear the natives in their canoes say, ‘Look, there goes 
To Bobo! He has got a white man’s boat!’ and I feel, 
*Ah ha ! I am a big chief ! They all look at me and give 
me honor !’ ” His tone changed, and his voice sank to 
deep earnestness. “Mr. Chambers,” he said, “I don’t 
want that. I am through with that. I don’t want to be 
a big chief. I want only to be a poor man, with nothing 
but my palm-leaf bag on my shoulder, going from village 
to village to tell the people of the love of To Jesu. Won’t 
you take back your boat ?” 
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By a certain straightforward simplicity he had ac- 
cepted and realized the primitive Christian self which 
many leaders in the faith fail to attain. The details of 
this story have been given to show how it is possible to 
graft a self of the highest type, which it has taken ages 
to develop, and which has been produced by another race 
and religion, upon a man who of all others would seem 
to be the least capable of receiving it, and the most an- 
tagonistic to it. This is another example of the fact that 
when a man is bad because he is good, or because he con- 
forms to the standards of a different tribe, then the 
worse he is, and the stronger is his adherence to the old 
ideal, so much the better will he become when he adopts 
the new standard. 

We have then covered the various types of transfor- 
mation of the self, from those which are the transitions 
of normal growth to the more radical changes which in- 
volve a transformation of the inner self. With men of 
the suggestible type this inner change can be accom- 
plished by giving them a new concept of themselves or 
by convincing them that some spirit or new self has 
taken possession of them. But just as remarkable are 
the cases just described of strong men of the radiative 
type, who, seeing a new ideal, adopt it, and gradually 
shape themselves into conformity with it. 

6. CONFLICTING SELVES 

In considering the possibility of change of personality 
we come upon certain individuals who are somewhat of 
a puzzle because their personality seems to be changing 
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all the time. It has so many phases that it is hard to tell 
which is the true person. It seems as if there were resi- 
dent in one person a number of conflicting selves or be- 
havior patterns that appear upon different occasions. 
Some of these apparently are merely a response to the 
group that environs, as the chameleon changes his hue to 
correspond with his background. Others, however, are 
more deep-seated and create a real conflict in the person- 
ality. Sometimes these selves are herditary and there is 
a conflict between two racial patterns which are radically 
different in standards and in feelings, both of which are 
inherited by the same man. This occurs in certain half 
castes. In many such there is a tragic conflict between 
the standards and customs of the father and those of the 
mother. Sometimes this results in a disregard of all 
standards, but more often the victim finds himself pulled 
now this way and now that, by conflicting duties and 
impulses. 

In India it is said that God made the white man and 
the black man and made them very good, but Tommy 
made the Eurasian and made him very bad. The stan- 
dard of the Hindu is, of course, vastly different from 
that of the British, and its duties and prohibitions are 
enforced by a very powerful dread or horror of trans- 
gression. It is evident that these traditions and feelings, 
communicated through his mother, must crop out at 
times in the life of the Eurasian and that he would find 
himself blocked in some act and dominated by the old tra- 
ditional horror, which his British self would later throw 
off and regard as an absurd superstition. His self is thus 
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subject to two divergent standards with different clas- 
sifications of the things that must be done and that must 
not be done, and both are reinforced by strong feelings. 
A consciousness thus divided against itself is subject to 
great confusion and unhappiness. One sees the same 
thing in negro half castes, only here it is not so much a 
conflict between racial standards as between the primi- 
tive impulses of the savage, and the standardized self of 
the white man. 

Something of this sort occurs in all cases of mixed 
inheritance. There are two selves, often completely 
standardized, that are struggling for mastery. One sees 
it in the children of foreigners in America, such as the 
Russian Jews, where the traditional self has its strict 
code of things that must not be done, such as eating meat 
and milk together, or lighting a fire or writing on the 
Sabbath, and an equally thorough code of the observ- 
ances that must be kept, — such as the ritual of the 
Passover, the Feast of Booths, and Day of Atonement. 
Over against all this is the new American self which the 
child acquires at school and which regards all these 
things as absurd superstitions. In a sensitive child this 
situation causes great agony. 

In a recent novel, “Daisy and Daphne,” Rose Macau- 
lay has described a similar conflict in a girl who was the 
illegitimate daughter of an aristocrat and a middle-class 
woman. The two selves are described at first as separate 
persons, — Daphne, cool, clear-headed, fearless, nonchal- 
ant, with a high sense of honor, Daisy, timorous, petty, 
full of deceit, dominated by fears and shame. Now one 
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holds the field and now another, and it is only toward the 
end that the author reveals them to be the same person. 
Here there is a conflict both of standard and tempera- 
ment which results in misery and disaster. In every one 
there is perhaps something of this conflict of inherited 
traditions and temperaments, and happiness can be 
achieved only by some sort of unification or integration 
of the conflicting selves. 

Literature and religion are filled with the description 
of the conflict between two selves, which we might de- 
scribe as the primitive and the conventional selves, a bat- 
tle which goes on in nearly every man. There is the primi- 
tive self with its passions and desires, its rage and its 
fears, and over against it the standardized pattern of the 
race, with its classification of things that must not be 
done and that must be done, — and its minute regulation 
of behavior and speech. The man really is both of these 
selves. At times, with the primitive self, he rages against 
the confining barrier of morals and customs, and again 
he feels the self that enforces this standard to be his true 
self and the passion and desire that assail him seem to be 
the temptations of an evil spirit from without and not a 
true part of him. Paul describes this conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit, or between lust and law, and the utter 
wretchedness of the man who is torn by this struggle. 
“What I would that do I not, but what I hate, that do I. 
. . . Now then it is no more I that do it but sin that 
dwelleth in me. ... For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man. But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
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ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” 

Here he identifies himself with the standardized self 
and regards the primitive self as an enemy even when it 
is dominant. It is this conflict that Stevenson has dram- 
atized in the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is 
inevitable that there should be in every person some ves- 
tige of this conflict for we are not so civilized yet that 
the primitive self and its desires and passions do not rebel 
against the standardized self that society has created and 
put over them, while the standardized self feels its su- 
periority and endeavors to treat the primitive self as an 
outsider. It is, of course, essential to reduce such a self 
to unity. In another chapter we have endeavored to 
show the Christian method of doing this by creating a 
new self. This has always been one of the functions of 
religion and the methods adopted have been various. 

There is another kind of conflict in the self due to the 
presence of two or more selves formed by different 
groups under different circumstances. This is more than 
the chameleon reaction which leads a man to adapt him- 
self to his environment. He can do this superficially and 
still retain his old self. He can act a part and pretend to 
be like the men about him when he knows he is not. 
There are cases, however, where quite a different self 
appears when he is with a certain group and he feels that 
he really is another person. Some of these selves are 
transitional. We have noted in the development of the 
boy how the “gang self” supplants the “mother’s boy” 
and is in turn replaced by the “adolescent self.” These 
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selves often overlap, and a boy is conscious of being both 
of them at the same time. He is caused much unhappi- 
ness by the conflict between the mother’s boy and the 
gang self. The conflict of transitional self rectifies itself 
in time, for one is outgrown and the other becomes domi- 
nant. 

Selves which grow up later in life cannot be disposed 
of so easily. Many men have duties which call them into 
different spheres and among groups which have quite 
different standards. 

A man may serve on the vestry of a church and be 
vitally interested in its work and be one to whom church 
members look up as setting a standard of Christian char- 
acter. At the same time he may belong to a group of 
financiers in Wall Street whose standards are that power 
makes right, and the weak must go to the wall. He may 
also have his stables and be intimate with a racing crowd 
of whose lives gambling and philandering is an essential 
part, and who regard with contempt any one who is 
bound by the standards of the church. He may also play 
a part in politics and be associated with men of the com- 
mon people who despise a man who is “high hat” and 
who admire a “regular fellow” who will share in alco- 
holic hilarity, and tell “he man” stories with his feet on 
the table. If he is of the receptive type he may sincerely 
become a part of each group, maintaining its standard 
when he is with its members, with the consciousness that 
he really is a church member, or a financier, or a politician, 
or whichever he may be at the moment. He may not 
realize that these standards conflict, that the church mem- 
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bers would be horrified at his behavior in the other 
groups, that the bankers of Wall Street would lose con- 
fidence if they saw his enthusiasm for gambling, or knew 
the political deals in which he was involved, and that the 
ladies who dine with him at the Club would shun him if 
they saw his behavior with the politicians, and that the 
latter would be suspicious of him if they knew his church 
relations. It is only when the members of one group 
discover him with another group and acting by their 
standards that their attitude and their comments cause 
him to feel that he is a hypocrite and a deceiver. Up to 
that time he may have been perfectly sincere in his be- 
havior with each group. With them he feels that he really 
is one of them , — a man with the same standard as their 
own. When he is brought face to face with his other 
self he then realizes its utter incongruity. When he is 
found kneeling in church by a race-track crony, or over- 
heard by the senior warden when he is telling a risque 
story to his political henchmen, he is ashamed of himself. 
He is conscious that he is violating the standard of the 
onlooker and that he is regarded with disapprobation. 

Such a situation produces a strange phenomenon of 
consciousness. It seems as if a witness from another 
group awakened in him the self belonging to that group, 
or the group pattern, and with it a horror at the behavior 
of the first self. He might defy the opinion of others 
but when it is his own self that is horrified at what this 
other self is doing, he is caught in a position of discom- 
fort and unhappiness from which he cannot escape. One 
self has a standard by which the other is a disgraceful 
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offender. He feels mortified and ashamed of himself. It 
is due to the fact that one self has been summoned into 
the presence of the other. So long as the various selves 
never met and each appeared only in his own milieu they 
were all quite self-satisfied and sincere in their happiness. 
When they were compelled to face one another, the in- 
congruity appeared, and with it great unhappiness and a 
sense of hypocrisy. This seems perhaps a grotesque de- 
scription, but any one who has had the experience will 
recognize its truth. After such an experience if a man is 
to hold his self-respect, he must reduce his self to a con- 
sistent unity. He must choose which self he is to be, and 
he must eliminate the incongruous elements. 

It is here again that religion has its opportunity in this 
dissatisfaction of the man with himself, to induce him to 
accept an entirely new self, and conversion frequently oc- 
curs as the solution of such a situation. In order to es- 
cape from the disapprobation of the various groups he 
has offended, a man is glad to make an entirely new start, 
and to make it generally known, that he has acquired a 
new and different self from any that he had before. 
There are, however, many persons whose various selves, 
though different, are not sufficiently incongruous to cause 
discomfort and shame, and others who have not been 
brought to any crisis in which one self was brought face 
to face with another in such fashion as to awaken self 
disgust, and such persons succeed in maintaining a mul- 
tiple self, and in living in accordance with a variety of 
standards. Every man has many different sides and it 
is unfortunate that consistency should require him to 
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eliminate those which are incongruous with the self he 
has chosen. Such, however, seems to be the wisest course 
and that which produces most happiness in the end. We 
can call to mind certain men who by hanging on to di- 
vergent elements in their nature and by maintaining con- 
flicting standards, have lost all the confidence of their 
friends and of the public. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE SELF 

I. QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE ENLARGEMENT 

The average person may be somewhat bored with the 
foregoing discussion of the variety of behavior patterns 
that can be produced in mortal man, but he cannot fail to 
be interested in the problem of transforming or enlarg- 
ing his own personality and increasing the range of its 
consciousness. 

We have shown by what methods the enlarged self 
was produced by religion and how it bestowed the con- 
sciousness of added powers and flooded the soul with joy 
and love. It was usually effective with persons of the 
receptive suggestible type. Sometimes we may suspect 
that the added powers were more imaginary than real. 
Even so the illusion brought enough happiness to make 
it worth while and in many cases there was a radical 
change in the inner life, if one can judge at all of the 
inner workings of another man. There was a recondi- 
tioning of all the old reactions and the old desires lost 
their power, the man became capable of wider vision and 
acquired a new understanding of life. Effective as the 
method once was, in the present age it seems to be dis- 
credited among intellectuals as modern thought has upset 
the dynamics of the Victorian age. At any rate it seldom 
produces the phenomena we have described. We see no 
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more of the great revivals that swept the country like a 
whirlwind. Our beliefs have changed; our emotions are 
no longer conditioned by the same key thoughts. The old 
miasma system is losing its power and can no longer pro- 
duce a tainted self of the type we have described. 

It is natural, then, to ask what other methods exist of 
producing the enlarged self. Certain individuals seem to 
be born with a self of this sort and others acquire it, they 
know not how. Walt Whitman seems to have been con- 
stantly conscious of the larger self which was expressing 
itself in and through him, and which opened to him wider 
visions and higher powers. The men whom we call ge- 
niuses seem to have this enlarged self. They feel a tide 
of life flooding in upon them from beyond themselves. 
They see visions and hear melodies that come from they 
know not where. They feel themselves in touch with a 
larger life than their own. Many of them, like Thack- 
eray and Stevenson, have described how this tide of in- 
spiration would sweep in upon them and the story with 
which they were struggling would suddenly begin to 
write itself, in seeming independence of their mental 
efforts. 

Certain artists and writers have told me that their 
work was always worthless and commonplace until they 
attained this consciousness. It was of no use to strug- 
gle and strain to write at other times for the work had to 
be re-done. Suddenly the gates would open and the 
visions and the power would come. Some such men seem 
to have no theory about it. They say it merely comes at 
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by which they attempt to relax the tension of the mind 
and make it receptive. When it is thus relaxed the inspi- 
ration comes. Others select some noble thought or ma- 
jestic scene and fix the mind upon it until they are swept 
into the higher consciousness. Any one who reads the 
words of men of genius or who talks with them must be 
struck by their account of this enlarged self which takes 
possession of them at times and gives them vision and 
power of which ordinary mortals are incapable. 

There are also many instances of ordinary individuals 
who in some moment of dire emergency — some ship- 
wreck, earthquake or disaster — were suddenly lifted into 
a higher consciousness which gave them powers far be- 
yond their normal abilities. I can record several such in- 
stances and I imagine some such are known to every 
reader. 

Even if such qualitative enlargement should prove be- 
yond our reach there is an enlargement of the self which 
might be termed quantitative rather than qualitative, and 
which is open to every man. The whole process of growth 
and education may be regarded as an attempt at quan- 
titative enlargement of the self. Psychologists tell us 
that when a man wears a tall hat, he feels that he has ac- 
quired added height and dignity. When he carries a stick 
in his hand, he enlarges his reach, and to a certain extent 
his personality projects itself to the end of the stick so 
that he feels able to touch and reach objects otherwise 
beyond his control. Thus every implement of which a 
man possesses himself involves an enlargement of his 
self, and enables him to act upon the material world more 
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powerfully or at a greater distance. With a bow and ar- 
row in his hand, or a rifle at his shoulder, he is able to 
make himself felt over a much wider area than without 
them. 


2. ANNEXATION AND INTENSIFICATION 

Whatever objects come into his possession also serve 
to enlarge quantitatively the self of a man. His house 
and land, his furniture, and utensils, his money and 
wealth, all come to be identified with his self. Any one 
who touches your house or scratches your furniture, or 
speaks slightingly of your paintings, hurts you, for these 
things are a vital part of your self. You are as proud of 
the beauty of the house you have built as you are of your 
personal appearance. We might term this the enlarge- 
ment of the self by annexation. A man annexes various 
objects of the material world and they come to be ac- 
cepted as a part of himself. 

The self is enlarged in a more significant way by means 
of clothing. Anatole France has described in an amus- 
ing way the transformation effected in the first woman 
by the possession of a piece of cloth which she draped 
about her person. The tribal self finds its expression 
through various types of costume in such fashion that 
the adoption of the costume is often regarded as equiva- 
lent to the acceptance of the tribal self. In Mediaeval so- 
ciety nearly every class had its appropriate costume and 
this costume when adopted assisted a man to acquire the 
class consciousness. When the knight received his spurs 
and belt he gained with them the consciousness of added 
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powers and dignity. When given the star which marks 
the police force, I have known a man to say, “I feel 
strong enough now to tackle anybody.” The badge was 
to him a symbol of added powers with which his per- 
sonality was clothed, and he was thus made conscious of 
an enlarged self. In Mediaeval days each lord had his 
livery, and any man who assumed that costume became 
by that act a part of the self of his master. Any one who 
insulted him, insulted his lord ; any blow which he struck 
was struck by his lord. To-day costume is not so impor- 
tant as a symbolism. It is rather used as an intensifica- 
tion of the personality. Every woman tries to dress her- 
self in such a fashion as will enhance her natural attrac- 
tions and increase her charm. Clad in a plain Mother 
Hubbard, she would feel she had lost at least half her 
personality. A costume which is becoming is one which 
sets off the natural advantages of a person and empha- 
sizes her fine qualities. It adds dignity and beauty to the 
self. Every one is familiar with Carlyle’s statement that 
to deprive a man of his clothes robs him of the better 
part of his personality and influence. A woman is often 
conscious of quite a different self when dressed in red 
than when wearing black. 

Keyserling has pointed out the advantages of a mas- 
querade in assisting a person to develop certain sup- 
pressed elements of the personality. A man who has 
always felt within him something of the pirate self, and 
has been forced to lead a life suppressed by convention, 
may find a certain relief in masquerading as a pirate and 
expressing that side of the self which has been so long 
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suppressed. Mention has already been made of the fact 
that children enjoy dressing up, and thus trying out vari- 
ous potential selves which attract them. In general it 
may be said that by means of clothing a man can en- 
large and give outward expression and content to the self 
which he desires to emphasize. A change from golf 
trousers to evening dress assists him in assuming the 
ceremonial demeanor appropriate to stately functions, 
and when he has put on “chaps” and a five-gallon hat he 
feels he has entered the free life of the cowboy. We may 
then say that by means of costume we may gain an en- 
largement of the self through intensification or, in other 
words, through emphasizing those qualities and charac- 
teristics which the person desires to make prominent. 

3. EXPANSION BY INTEREST AND IRRADIATION 

It is by means of education that most of us attempt to 
enlarge our powers and influence. With each new sub- 
ject our consciousness expands into a new field. The 
process resembles the construction of a vast system of 
telephone wires by means of which the self can project 
itself to the ends of the earth, and by means of which it 
can thrill responsively to events on the other side of the 
world. Whatever a man is interested in, becomes to a 
certain extent a part of himself. He feels for it and in 
it. When you take up the study of history, your con- 
sciousness travels back over the centuries, and forms con- 
nection with the great men of the past. From Caesar to 
Alexander, from Buddha and Mohammed, from Socrates 
and Plato, you gain certain new elements of personality 
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and learn to feel with them as they felt in the battles and 
struggles of their day. 

As you study botany, you reach out to all that is beau- 
tiful in the flowers that bloom all over the world, from 
the wild flowers of the Western plain to the orchids of 
Borneo. Each beautiful opening blossom contributes 
something to your enjoyment, and to your understand- 
ing of nature. The same is true of geology and biology 
and physics, which lead your interest into the inmost 
secrets of the heart of nature. Astronomy takes you 
far out beyond the bounds of this world until your puny 
human self begins to grasp in some measure the flam- 
ing suns and the rolling planets far out through space 
to the farthest limits of the universe. Thus on these deli- 
cate wires of human interest which are constructed by 
the process of education the consciousness expands 
throughout the whole extent of time and space. You be- 
come alive with a thrilling receptiveness to things that 
happened in the age of Pericles, to the inmost evolutions 
in the invisible heart of the atom, to the shaping of new 
worlds in the farthest confines of space. Wherever the 
interest of a man goes, to that point his self extends by 
this strong process of expansion. 

More vital than the enlargement by interest is that 
which occurs through influence. The administrator of a 
great railroad can make his decisions felt over vast con- 
tinental areas and can affect the happiness and well- 
being of thousands of his fellow men. This sense of 
power is one of the most important elements in the en- 
largement of the self, and brings with it a joy of its own. 
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It is, in fact, the chief aim of many men thus to extend 
their influence until as much of the world as possible is 
subject to their domination, or, at least, sensitive to their 
wishes. Every organization which affords to a man, 
whose life is otherwise restricted, the opportunity of 
reaching out to the farthest ends of the world and bring- 
ing his influence to bear, is of great value, and may bring 
great happiness to those who participate in it. The lonely 
women who contribute a small sum to foreign missions 
are thus enabled to reach out into other hemispheres and 
feel that the results of their labor are influencing for 
good and happiness the lives of men and women far 
away. All the great organizations of business and poli- 
tics and of the church enable men to bring their influence 
to bear in this fashion over wide areas and upon thou- 
sands of their fellow men. We might term this enlarge- 
ment of the self through irradiation. The purpose and 
will of one man is thus irradiated and brought to bear 
upon wide areas of which otherwise he would never have 
heard. 


4. PROJECTION OF THE SELF 

Perhaps the most satisfactory and normal way in 
which one can enlarge the self and its powers is by act- 
ing upon the material world. It is open to any human 
being, no matter how limited his life, to enjoy something 
of the exhilaration of the great creator, as he projects 
himself and his ideas into the material world and trans- 
forms it. Your spirit, my spirit, can incarnate itself in 
material forms. Here is a vast world of potter’s clay 
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into which one can breathe the breath of life, whose chaos 
can be shaped by my visions into forms of beauty. In 
your mind you dream a certain dream. Then you go to 
work in the material world and clothe that dream in the 
forms of reality until what had been a mere thought, 
ethereal and intangible, becomes solid material substance. 
In this way great men are continually incarnating their 
spirits and giving reality to their dreams. 

This, in fact, is the way in which the material world 
progresses. The ideas and plans of man are shaping its 
chaotic substance into beautiful and permanent forms 
until that which was meaningless confusion becomes the 
expression of thought and of feeling. Thus the whole 
material world is being charged with spirit. For the 
men who accomplish this it naturally means a vast en- 
largement of their selves. They see that which had been 
a mere thought take form and extend itself in solid ma- 
terial shapes which remain the expression and extension 
of their personality. A man enters a dreary and deso- 
late wilderness. In his mind is a vision of beauty and 
fertility. He sees what it might become. He goes to 
work and blasts out the rocks and stumps, and clears the 
ground, and drains the swamps, and plants beautiful 
trees. When the ground is prepared, he builds a noble 
edifice, graceful in form, and perfect in proportion. He 
surrounds it with blossoming shrubs and gardens of 
roses. He creates sparkling fountains in pools which re- 
flect columns of marble. He builds lawns and terraces 
shadowed by oaks. He plants fields of golden grain, and 
his cattle feed in green pastures. All this world with 
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which he is surrounded is really his own thought pro- 
jected into the material world. It is his spirit incar- 
nated in the forms of reality. When you look upon it, you 
see his self, and you are conscious that it is a part of him, 
and a very real part. 

So the architect dreams of a great cathedral. Grad- 
ually it takes shape in his thought. Then he goes to work. 
Huge blocks of stone are hewn and chiselled into form, 
and rise toward the sky in vast columns. Shaped by his 
dream these stones spread out in stately groined arches. 
Growing as do the trees of the forest, one rough stone 
after another takes form until the columned aisles lead 
up to chancel and apse, and what was rough and shape- 
less rock becomes tracery exquisite in its delicacy. The 
whole is illumined by soft light streaming through jew- 
elled windows. Here again is a part of the man’s self 
which was mere invisible thought, and now is become 
solid reality. 

The same is true of music. Some genius hears with 
the ear of the mind a melody that seems to come out of 
mystery, like the voice of some celestial choir. He sits 
down and plays it. It becomes an external reality that 
other ears can hear. It is caught in the mesh of material 
symbols as a singing bird might be caught in the net of 
the fowler. Thenceforward, whenever they wish it, men 
can hear this melody, which is really a revelation of the 
artist’s inmost self. 

The same holds true in painting, sculpture, literature. 
The vision and thoughts of a man are given form. The 
feelings in his soul find expression and become incarnate 
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in the printed page, and through these external forms his 
inner self reaches out and touches the heart of thousands. 
This projection of the self is one of the greatest powers 
of humanity. The ideas and dreams may be there in the 
mind, but when they take outward form they influence 
thousands and transform the world. There is perhaps no 
greater joy than that which a man finds in thus giving 
external form to the thoughts and dreams that he finds 
within him. All about us in the world of to-day we see 
the selves of great men of the past incarnated and given 
permanent form. Thus little by little the whole material 
world is acquiring significance and beauty. 

5. ENLARGEMENT BY ILLUMINATION AND INTEGRATION 

OF SELVES 

The type of the enlargement which perhaps brings the 
most happiness is that which is acquired through the re- 
sponse of a kindred soul. There are times when one 
seems to stand alone in a dark and formless world. One 
seeks to penetrate its meaning by the light of intelligence, 
which plays upon the material world like a searchlight, 
investigating it and seeking to understand. Here and 
there it lights up some dark corner until it seems to have 
some meaning. At best this is cold comfort. If that were 
all life would be desolate enough. But now and then out 
of the darkness there seems to come a real response. It 
comes from some human soul that sends an answering 
gleam of light. Each person that responds creates a 
luminous spot in the darkness. If we think of a map of 
the country spread out before us, it is at first colorless 
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and dark. Then as the eye falls upon some little village 
one is conscious that that spot is not dead and meaning- 
less but alive and glowing. An old friend lives there. 
Yonder town gleams forth in the dreary expanse as we 
recognize the dwelling of a boyhood companion. The sur- 
face of the earth seems dark and empty save where it is 
illumined by the presence of our friends and acquaint- 
ances. In the great city some streets seem luminous and 
radiate a friendly presence. The numbers where our 
friends reside seem to stand out in a cheery radiance. 
Far across the world, in China and India, there are sparks 
of light sent back by old comrades. The empty expanse 
of the world is transformed because of these spots made 
warm and bright by friendship. Something goes out 
from us to them, something of warmth and light flashes 
back to us again. Even a picture post-card from Khar- 
toum or Srinagar seems to give these places a new and 
vivid reality. With all these personal contacts the self is 
no longer lonely and shut up in darkness, but illumined 
by a thousand answering lights, each of which seems to 
add its quota of strength and happiness. 

There is a reality in this sort of enlargement of the 
self that is lacking in those which depend upon mere 
things. It may be as philosophers teach, that the mate- 
rial world is all illusion, that the self produced by annex- 
ing houses and lands and wealth will crumble and break 
into fragments as these things are lost or disappear. The 
beauties of the material world that the mind has grasped 
with the tentacles of its desire may fade and dissolve; 
the heavens may be rolled up as a scroll; the sun and 
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moon swallowed up in final nothingness, and yet we feel 
that still in the darkness we shall find those answering 
sparks, the spirits of those we have known, and who have 
sent back to us so often an answering gleam. The self 
that is thus enlarged by friendship will not be a lonely, 
shrivelled point in black nothingness, but a gleaming light 
that pulses and throbs as it reflects the answering light 
of a thousand other souls radiant in the glow of enduring 
friendship. 

Among all the possessions of humanity love has been 
counted the greatest until a recent group suggested that 
it was merely a delusion; — ^an ancient pornographic in- 
stinct decked out by fancy in iridescent angelic gar- 
ments. Whether it is a delusion or not it produces a 
notable effect upon consciousness and as such claims our 
attention. The essence of the illusion is that another per- 
son has become a part of one’s self. The thought of an 
existence apart from him seems impossible or painful. 
When that other is praised, I am flattered; when the 
other is wounded, I suffer; when he succeeds, I rejoice. 
Two selves have become so integrated in consciousness 
that one feels with and for the other, and whatever is 
done to one affects the other equally. Whether they are 
really thus integrated or only think they are is imma- 
terial. The enlargement of consciousness thus produced 
causes as great happiness as that produced by creative 
enlargement. Where two souls feel themselves thus 
united by integration, the happiness and resources of 
both seem to be increased tenfold. They mutually rein- 
force one another. 
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Just as the union of chlorine and sodium produces a 
product with entirely new qualities, so by such a union 
of selves quite a new type of consciousness is often pro- 
duced. It is possible at times thus to integrate a whole 
group. This was the attempt of the early Christian 
Church, — to make all their converts one. There came to 
them thus a great enlargement of consciousness and a 
supreme happiness. There are those who hold that the 
goal of humanity is such an integration by which the 
selves of all mankind will be brought together by mutual 
love into one greater integrated self, and that thus su- 
preme happiness and efficiency will be at last achieved. 

6. ENLARGEMENT BY CONFLICT 

There is a somewhat less agreeable method, by which 
certain men seem to have acquired vast enlargement both 
of power and of consciousness. Those who gain enlarge- 
ment easily through annexing the things of this world, 
or influencing its inhabitants, do not attain the same type 
of self as that which is achieved through conflict. The 
man whose life is one long battle against adverse fate, 
who meets unflinchingly storm after storm, who is 
wounded and rises to his feet again, struck down by sick- 
ness and still persevering, who finds himself betrayed by 
his friends and still does not lose faith in men, — this type 
of man who, though the laughter of youth may have died 
away, can still go forward to face disaster with a gay 
smile and take his failures as a joke, — this man achieves 
something before which the irreverent world stands with 
uncovered head. 
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Whether he goes forward through repeated failures 
and disasters to conquer the vast, untried realm of the 
air, and to sail at last triumphant above the clouds; 
whether he dares to venture into the unknown white deso- 
lation of the north, and endure its torturing cold ; whether 
he ventures into the fever-laden swamps of the tropics 
with their poisonous serpents, or the impenetrable forests 
of Africa, surrounded by wild beasts and cannibal sav- 
ages, or whether he holds a thin line of trenches against 
ceaseless assaults when nerves are broken by the crash of 
shells, and the strength of the body is exhausted by toil 
beyond human endurance, until at last the victory is 
won, — such a man is bound to win from his fellow men 
the recognition of a greatness which is something more 
real than that before which men bowed down when they 
knelt in the presence of a figure dressed in a royal robe 
with crown upon his head, and sceptre in his hand, for 
in him who has thus triumphed over adverse fate, men 
feel a true kingship. They rejoice to obey him and give 
him homage. They are glad to do him service and to 
sacrifice themselves in his cause. We have repeated 
demonstrations of the fact that when the people think 
they have discerned such qualities in a man, they will as- 
semble by thousands to do him honor, and will shout 
themselves hoarse in his praise. Such men have the true 
regal self, but they have not the regal consciousness which 
we have elsewhere described as the regal self. The old 
king was trained to feel that it was his right to exact obe- 
dience, to think first of his own comfort, and to demand 
the sacrifice of the life and toil of his fellow men merely 
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because of his inheritance and not for anything in him- 
self. It is different with those who rule men not be- 
cause of an exalted concept of themselves but because 
they have achieved a kingly character. Such men do not 
think of themselves and of their superiority to others. 
Those who attain real enlargement of the self are objec- 
tive-minded. Their thoughts are concentrated, not upon 
themselves, and their importance, but upon the work they 
do, and the world outside them. They do not try to 
demonstrate their superiority to it, but they lay hold of it 
so vitally that it becomes a part of them. They command 
others not because they feel themselves superior but be- 
cause they feel the importance of their work. They care 
little for the opinion of others and their self grows great 
because they forget it. 

7. THE ILLUSORY REGAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

A man’s consciousness does not always correspond 
with reality. If a man can acquire a kingly character 
without that consciousness which we have termed the 
regal self, it is also possible for him to acquire the regal 
consciousness without a kingly character. We meet cer- 
tain persons of this type who take the front seat as a 
right, and push others from their path. They assert 
themselves and express themselves without regard for the 
unfortunate mortals who surround them. It seems self- 
evident to them that their pleasure is of more importance 
than the pain they cause others to secure it. It has not 
occurred to them that mankind was not created to min- 
ister to their comfort. If they are treated as ordinary 
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men, they complain of gross insult. They feel that the 
public should be allowed to feast its eyes upon them and 
hear their voices on every important occasion and they 
arrive an hour late with smiling equanimity. They do 
not hesitate to correct an expert when his views differ 
from theirs. The amusing and astonishing thing about 
them is that they act precisely as the old-time king was 
trained to act. Unfortunately there is no kingship for 
them and their exaggerated concept of themselves is 
often due to the mistaken adulation of some fond parent. 
Wealth sometimes secures to a man that group of flat- 
terers which once surrounded the king and who contin- 
ually convince him that his personal charm is irresistible 
and his intelligence infallible. Such a one, if possessed 
of an imposing front, may succeed in disseminating an 
atmosphere of awe among the suggestible folk that sur- 
round him. He acts so successfully the part of king that 
in spite of themselves men confer honors and privileges 
upon him. To maintain a pompous front is sufficient to 
convince the receptive type of man of one’s importance. 
Some are less successful and are continually aggrieved 
when others fail to insist that they shall assume the 
throne. We have termed such persons men with the 
illusory regal self because they have the regal conscious- 
ness when there is nothing in them to warrant it. 

One reason why we are prone to doubt the possibility 
of any real enlargement of personality may be that we 
are forced to witness efforts of mediocre persons to 
achieve a greater self which only serve to make them 
disliked or to create ridicule. We all know certain per- 
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sons who, because they are conscious of their inferiority, 
are yet determined to win the recognition which is ac- 
corded to the great man. They are keenly sensitive to 
the opinion of others, and their chief desire is that oth- 
ers should accord them the honors which would be appro- 
priate to a king or hero. Not having the heroic qualities 
that would command this attitude from others, they at- 
tempt to imitate their external forms. They acquire pos- 
sessions, furniture, pictures and books, not because they 
are interested in them but merely to show off their great- 
ness, and no matter how much they possess, these things 
never become a real part of them or add to their growth. 
Wealth is to them a means of display and is not used to 
add to the qualities of the self. The clothes that they wear 
do not bring out the qualities in them that are real. Such 
women invariably overdress and try to appear something 
they are not. A girl of mediocre intelligence and of bour- 
geois type attempts to dress like a Parisian dame du 
monde, so that the gentleman who addresses her with 
pleased anticipation receives a rude shock at the first 
enunciation of her ideas. 

Others are continually pretending to a knowledge of 
art and literature, or to an appreciation of music in 
which they are utterly lacking. Ever since the days of 
Mrs. Maloprop their efforts to parade their superficial 
knowledge have afforded the satirist some of his most 
effective ammunition. Men seek to create the illusion of 
power and prestige by clothing themselves in overwhelm- 
ing pomposity. American society swarms with female 
“climbers” who have grasped only the externals of cul- 
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ture and position, who surround themselves with many 
servants and compete fiercely with one another in in- 
viting to their dinners the most distinguished guests. 
They pretend acquaintance with those who have social 
prestige, and shun and ignore their former friends. They 
consider that a contemptuous attitude toward others is a 
sure demonstration of their superiority. 

Such persons often succeed temporarily, for the pub- 
lic is of the receptive suggestible type and allows itself to 
be imposed upon. Disagreeable as we find them, there 
is a certain pathos about their efforts to enlarge their 
personality and influence by methods so futile and spuri- 
ous. The world of to-day is becoming aware that the ap- 
pearance of greatness does not imply its reality. The 
snob is becoming an anachronism. Such attempts at en- 
largement are in large measure a hangover from the day 
in which greatness was merely a matter of wearing fine 
clothes and belonging to a certain class irrespective of 
any qualities possessed by the self. In a Democratic 
world these two latter types should soon cease to exist, 
though there are still enough specimens of them to make 
social life disagreeable to many. 

8. SELF-ENLARGEMENT BY SUGGESTION 

Although it seems impossible to create new abilities in 
any man, it is probable that if every man used to the 
maximum the abilities he possesses, the world would be 
full of Caesars and Napoleons. Violent stimulation can 
create great enlargement in achievement if not in per- 
sonality. Without the lash and threat of death the pyra- 
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mids would never have been built, and the same is true of 
most of the world’s great works. Some men are limited 
by laziness, others by self-distrust. If requested to do 
something that is new to him, whether it be making a 
speech, or riding a horse, the average man shrinks back, 
under the impression that it is beyond his powers. In 
reality, if compelled to go on, he often finds himself ca- 
pable of performing successfully the act from which he 
shrank. In addition to those who are thus restricted by 
an unduly limited concept of their abilities, there is also 
a large number of human beings who have been more or 
less defeated in the battle of life, and who in consequence 
have acquired the consciousness that they are doomed to 
failure in whatever they undertake. In both these cases 
the individual is really capable of far more than he un- 
dertakes, but some sort of transformation is essential 
before he will realize it. There are many who have been 
overloaded with duties beyond their strength, who have 
been exhausted by one attack of illness after another, 
who have been beaten down by some disaster whenever 
they have sought to rise, who have tried long and in vain 
to obtain work, and who are preyed upon by constant 
anxieties. Such persons usually belong to the weak, re- 
ceptive, suggestible type. It is for the benefit of people 
of this type that the numerous advertisements appear in 
the papers which instruct the unsuccessful how to suc- 
ceed, the poor to become rich, and the unattractive to be- 
come beautiful. The method is really that of suggestion, 
and attempts a sort of self-hypnosis. The candidate is 
instructed to repeat again and again, ‘T am strong; I am 
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clever; I am attractive, or I am sure to succeed,” until 
the repetition takes effect upon his subconscious mind, 
and he acquires a new concept of himself which leads him 
to put forth greater efforts and to make use of abilities 
which hitherto had been latent. 

It is to meet the needs of the depressed, defeated class 
of society that there have arisen those teachers and lead- 
ers who are irreverently termed “sunshine slingers.” 
They have created a cult that is almost a religion. Lonely, 
discouraged neurotics for whom the battle of life has 
gone wrong, who are out of work, hollow-chested, and 
dejected, flock to these meetings in throngs. They are 
addressed by a cheery person full of vitality, and the 
vigor and joy of life. They are made to repeat in chorus 
sentences that express a conviction that the world is glo- 
rious, and life is full of joy and beauty. They are told 
to go forth with the firm conviction that they can get 
whatever they want if they keep repeating, ‘T shall suc- 
ceed in all I undertake.” They come out with head erect, 
light in their eyes, and courage in the heart. Coue has 
started many upon this path with his slogan: “Every 
day in every way I am getting better and better.” Some 
accept the sentence, which they repeat as a sort of fetish, 
and bear witness to the fact that when they repeat often 
enough, “I shall get money,” they invariably find a roll 
of bills in the street, or acquire it in some equally unex- 
pected manner. In spite of its absurdities, such a method 
of suggestion has undoubted value, and sends forth dis- 
couraged mortals to make a better use of their powers, 
with happiness and confidence in their hearts. It is, of 
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course, true that happiness succeeds better than gloom, 
and that a confident bearing is more likely to win ac- 
ceptance than dejection. We probably underestimate the 
reinforcement which the self receives from friends and 
acquaintances who cheer a person when he is downcast, 
and recall him to a true concept of himself when his mind 
is distorted, and restore him to a balanced judgment when 
that balance has been temporarily lost. Persons who live 
alone without the family circle, and with no friends, need 
something to take the place of this reinforcement, and it 
is undoubtedly true that the teachers of “sunshine” sup- 
ply a needed stimulus. 



CHAPTER XII 

TEMPORARY EMOTIONAL ENLARGEMENTS 
I. PERMANENT AND VARIABLE ELEMENTS IN THE SELF 

Whether with the Behaviorist we consider the self to 
be an illusion, or regard it as a reality, we must acknowl- 
edge that each individual has acquired a certain complex 
of conditioned reflexes which make it fairly certain that 
under given circumstances he will act in a certain way. 
Some call this character. This character is, however, sub- 
ject to most violent alterations in which it loses for the 
time all its characteristics, and the man becomes for the 
moment quite a different person. We are so used to this 
extraordinary phenomenon that we treat it as a matter 
of course and make allowances for it. “He was not him- 
self when he did this, or said that,” is the usual explana- 
tion. It does not occur to the average person that it is a 
most extraordinary thing that a man should cease to be 
himself for a while, and that later, when he resumes his 
former character, he should regard with aversion the 
deeds he had done in the interim. We have spoken of 
transformations of the self where the concept of the self 
is changed and the man becomes consciously a different 
person. The phenomenon of which we speak is quite dif- 
ferent from this. The concept of the self is not changed, 
but there is a sudden violent departure from it, or de- 
fiance of it, which makes the man for the moment some- 
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thing quite different from what he intends to be, or thinks 
himself to be. 

Without emotion the self would be as definite in form 
and as stable as a marble statue. Certain stimuli would 
be followed by definite reactions in proper mechanical se- 
quence. But in the self is a dynamo which a pull on the 
lever may set in motion, a store-house of explosives 
which a touch on the trigger may fire. This introduces 
an incalculable element into personality, and interrupts 
that mechanical sequence of cause and effect where ac- 
tion and reaction are equal. As with all explosives, a very 
slight touch on the trigger may liberate an amount of 
energy totally disproportionate to the stimulus. The mar- 
vels of modern machinery are produced by regulating 
explosives so that they take place in accordance with the 
purpose of man and do his work for him. Unfortunately, 
he has not gained as effective control over the explosives 
in his own soul as over those in a gasoline engine. They 
seem to go off quite by themselves and often blow to 
pieces his carefully laid plans, break up his friendships, 
and carry him far from his course. 

If we inquire the reason for this extraordinary state 
of affairs, the answer is somewhat vague. The behavior- 
ists tell us that even immediately after birth if a child 
hears a sudden loud noise, or if his support is suddenly 
withdrawn, his behavior shows a sudden transformation. 
There is a display of violent energy which manifests 
itself in screams and in certain peculiar forms of bodily 
agitation and visceral changes which we are accus- 
tomed to call fear. We are all familiar with the subjective 
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aspect of this emotion. Also if the movements or desires 
of the child are resisted, a display of energy of another 
type is called forth, accompanied also by screams and by 
various bodily transformations, which we term rage. 
This involves a discharge of sugar from the liver and 
certain transformations in the blood and innervations 
that naturally alter the status of both body and mind. 

The loud noise is the key to the discharge of fear 
energy, but by associating the noise with any object, that 
object in its turn may become a key to the discharge. If 
a loud noise is made whenever the child sees a dog, the 
dog soon acquires the power to cause the fear discharge. 
In this manner a vast variety of objects and acts become 
keys by which this access of energy can be turned on. 
This transfer of the key is what is termed conditioning 
reflexes. The same holds true of rage, and also of cer- 
tain desires such as that of sex which also involve a dis- 
charge of energy. Each has its primitive key which can 
be transferred by this process of conditioning. Now, 
owing to carelessness in training, or accidents of vari- 
ous kinds, a variety of objects and acts acquire the power 
of turning on this excess energy, — some of them in a 
fashion that is most harmful and dangerous. The full- 
grown man finds himself at the mercy of these reflexes 
which have originated in some fashion unknown to him. 
Often he does not even know what are the keys that let 
loose this sudden access of energy, nor does he know the 
path which it will take. 

Thus it happens that after a man has acquired those 
definite reactions which constitute a character and a be- 
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havior pattern which appears in consciousness as a con- 
cept of themselves, so that acquaintances have come to 
feel that they can definitely count upon him for certain 
behavior, it may then appear that he is liable to sudden 
transformations which break down all these characteris- 
tic attitudes and create for the time being an entirely 
different self. 


2. FEAR AS AN ACCELERATOR 

The most primitive of these discharges of energy 
which we term emotions, and the one which produces 
most violent alterations, is fear. Under its impulse a 
man becomes a different being. A man who ordinarily 
is courteous and considerate and intelligent, on a sink- 
ing ship has been seen transformed into a being cruel, 
discourteous, and foolish, who, to save his life, pushes 
women and children aside, leaps into an already over- 
loaded boat, and generally acts like a madman or a 
demon. All his usual attitudes are broken down by the 
surge of this passion of fear. For this reason fear has 
been regarded as pernicious. A man who was subject 
to it was termed a coward and despised, no matter how 
perfect his behavior might be when not under the in- 
fluence of this emotion. This is a case where no allow- 
ance is made for a man when he is not himself. Cow- 
ardice is too costly to society for men to be tolerated in 
whom it is likely to occur, although it may be recog- 
nized that they are behaving contrary to their intent 
and will. 

Fear^ however much despised, undoubtedly has its 
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uses. There are two quite different feelings which we 
term fear. One is the actual emotion which we have de- 
scribed and which is usually experienced in danger. 
This is an accelerator, a sort of madness, a sudden en- 
largement of the self and concentration of all its ener- 
gies on escape from danger. The second type of fear is 
no such discharge of energy as we have described but 
only a pale reflection of it. It is a sort of anticipation 
of danger which acts as an inhibitor rather than as an 
accelerator. It is not a violent emotion, but a vague 
dread which may be directed in a thousand different di- 
rections. It may be a fear of thunder, or of water, or 
burglars, or future punishment. Instead of arousing all 
the energies, it deters from action and paralyzes. Really 
it is not fear, but the attitude produced by fear. 

It is fear of the first type that acts suddenly to trans- 
form character. The transformation may be helpful as 
well as harmful. A Russian noble recently described his 
escape from the hands of the Bolsheviki. He knocked 
down his guard and ran for it. Before him was a fence 
so high that ordinarily he would not have dreamed of 
attempting to jump it. With half a dozen guns firing at 
him from behind, he cleared it like a bird. Fear lent 
wings to his heels. When a man turns to see an automo- 
bile bearing down upon him, fear enables him to jump 
aside with a swiftness and energy of which otherwise he 
would be incapable. It thus supplies a sort of enlarged 
self which is capable of greater things than the normal 
self. It is, of course, temporary, and designed simply 
to meet emergencies. 
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3. FEAR AS AN INHIBITOR 

The second type, which we may term the attitude of 
Fear, does not produce sudden transformations but per- 
manent modifications. It is this emotion, combined with 
horror, which has been of such universal use in checking 
men from anti-social acts and in rendering them obedient 
and virtuous. It was the backbone of ancient morals, 
and the dynamic of the miasma system. That ancient 
system of maintaining virtue produced as a by-product a 
terrible crop of futile fears and meaningless inhibitions, 
which have wound themselves around the souls of men 
and tied them up with double bow-knots. We seem to in- 
herit the most amazing mass of strange dreads that 
come we know not whence, and to these every man adds 
a few of his own that flourish gaily in the ancestral soil 
so carefully prepared. Most men have something of this 
attitude of dread, about sickness, accident, loss of money 
and unknown disaster. In addition, each person has 
strange peculiar fears of his own, whether of spiders or 
snakes or cemeteries, or of lightning and darkness. Every 
beast, from an elephant down to a caterpillar, has a terror 
for some one, and a peaceful cow may prove as frightful 
to one person as a tiger to another. We hear of an heroic 
general who was terrified by a mouse and of fits of hor- 
ror brought on by a cat. The self is thus limited in the 
most surprising ways and its normal activities are 
checked. 

Fear, then, though it has served a useful purpose, is a 
most undesirable force to turn loose in society without 
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regulation. It has been so abused as an inhibitor, that 
to-day all inhibitions are in bad odor, and men clamor to 
be rid of them all. A man who succeeded in losing them 
all would be a most dangerous companion. Inhibitions, 
when properly behaved, are most useful. They are merely 
ideas and feelings that check a man from doing that 
which is harmful to himself and others. Without them 
men would be as inconsiderate and annoying as a tiger 
at an afternoon tea. Most of our criminals and murder- 
ers are such because of deficient inhibitions. The latter 
are essential to civilization. The savage who slices off a 
man’s arm and eats it before his eyes is free from 
most of the inhibitions that hamper us. The Emperor 
Heliogabalus, who wallowed in loathsome debaucheries, 
had freed himself from the inhibitions of his day that 
limited his subjects. And Caesar Borgia, who murdered 
his best friend and betrayed the men who loyally obeyed 
him, to torture and death, made a point of being above 
such restrictions. Social life would be singularly unat- 
tractive, if not impossible, if every one did exactly what 
he wanted. 

Fear is not the only inhibitor. The man of the radia- 
tive type is usually inhibited by his intelligence, since he 
foresees the consequences of a harmful act. When men 
have sufficient public spirit to prevent them from harm- 
ing others and are checked from base actions by disgust, 
fear is not necessary to control them. It is necessary, 
however, so long as there are cave men still about who 
have no sense of honor or justice, who push others from 
their path, and trample upon them, who make use of 
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every bit of power and authority they acquire for extor- 
tion and plunder. Such men must be held in check by 
fear. Conversely, when one finds a man who is inhibited 
by fear, it is usually proof that he belongs to the low type 
of humanity. 

To-day demons and evil spirits are not so much feared 
as is Mrs. Grundy. Persons of the receptive type are so 
afraid of what their neighbors will say that they do not 
dare to say what they think or to do as they choose. 
Those who behave properly because they are afraid of 
being seen, of being scolded, or of being written up in 
the papers possess a type of virtue which to-day is not in 
high repute. There is something about the man who re- 
frains from wrongdoing because he fears the fires of 
Hell, and performs noble and useful deeds merely to ac- 
quire favor with God, and to escape being punished for 
his sins, that awakens distrust and dislike. The man who 
is controlled by fear as an inhibitory force will have to 
yield both in virtue and in charm to the man who does 
right because he wants to do so, and refrains from wrong 
because it disgusts him. In the meantime we shall hope 
to see men increasingly freed from the domination of 
those needless fears by which their pleasure is marred, 
their happiness obstructed, and the performance of their 
duties prevented. No man leads a more wretched life 
than he who lives thus mastered by fear, who scarcely 
dares to move, or take any decisive action, because the 
dread of disease and death is always upon him, and who 
worries over every detail of life until he becomes a help- 
less neurotic. 
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4. THE CONQUEST OF FEARS 

This second type of fear, instead of causing enlarge- 
ment, is the chief agent that prevents it. In order to se- 
cure enlargement or even a normal life, it is necessary to 
conquer fears of this type. The strong man, when he 
finds himself checked by unreasonable fears, disciplines 
himself in such fashion that the involuntary reaction is 
reconditioned. I have known men who made the rule al- 
ways to do what they were afraid to do, provided the fear 
was unfounded. Men of the weak, suggestible type can- 
not do this. They are obsessed by the idea that the reac- 
tion is not only involuntary but inevitable. The fear 
seems to be a part of their concept of themselves. They 
will agree that it is unreasonable but insist that they 
were born that way. They can’t help being afraid of the 
dark, or of cats, or of fire, or of water, or of standing in 
high places. They are overwhelmed by a paralyzing shud- 
der which they cannot control. The psychoanalyst cures 
many such cases by causing them to remember the occa- 
sion upon which the fear originated, which is usually 
some absurd episode of childhood. As soon as the person 
understands this, the fear disappears. This, of course, is 
a method of reconditioning the reaction from within. 
The man’s concept of himself is changed. He no longer 
feels that he was born as a person over whom cats have 
this irresistible power. 

Other persons are so frightened about their physical 
condition that they become neurotics. They are afraid 
because of some nervous quirk in their constitution which 
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affects them with a mysterious terror. If the psycho- 
analyst explains the quirk as a perfectly natural per- 
formance of human nature, even if his explanation is 
wrong, they no longer fear that they are in the grip of 
an unknown horrible disease, and are cured. 

Other similar cases are cured directly by suggestion. 
No amount of logic or demonstration of the harmless- 
ness of the object will dissipate a fear of this type. It is 
a spontaneous reaction originating in some experience of 
childhood and is independent of intelligence or reason. 
Suggestion, however, may reach it. Certain practition- 
ers say that any effort on the part of the victim to sug- 
gest to himself that he is not afraid of the dark, only 
intensifies his fear by keeping it constantly before him. 
He must replace the fear reaction by a reaction involv- 
ing some other emotion. He must say to himself, “It is 
nice to sit in the dark. I love to be alone in the dark,” 
and thus at length the darkness will become the stimulus 
for a pleasant emotion. This is equivalent to forming a 
new concept of himself as a person who enjoys darkness. 

In those cases where fear of a disease actually pro- 
duces the dreaded symptoms, it is usually possible to ef- 
fect a cure either by that system of suggestion that per- 
sistently denies the reality of disease or, if the patient has 
a localized feeling of pain and weakness, by continued 
suggestion that in that spot he will soon have a sensation 
of languorous ease. For this method to be effective, the 
person must be of a very receptive, suggestible type. 
Fortunately, these are the ones who are susceptible to 
fears of this sort. To attempt to eradicate fear from a 
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man of the radiative type by any method other than a 
direct appeal to the intelligence would probably prove 
a loss of time. We are told that all suggestion is more 
effective when the patient is in a semi-hypnotic state. 
This theory should comfort the preacher whose audience 
gives evidence of somnolence. 

5. RAGE AS A MEANS OF ENLARGEMENT 

There is another emotion which, although it has fallen 
somewhat into disrepute, nevertheless has a very power- 
ful and often helpful effect in modifying the self. This is 
rage. Like fear, it has a secondary and rather futile and 
disagreeable manifestation which we might term an- 
tagonism. The first type produces sudden, violent, tem- 
porary changes, and the second more permanent atti- 
tudes, most of which have been catalogued as sins, by 
the authorities of religion. The usual self is adequate for 
normal life, but when obstacles or enemies appear, it 
needs reinforcement. Its forces are inadequate to over- 
come sudden opposition. It is hampered by inhibitions 
of all kinds. We are usually too courteous or sympathetic 
or polite to repel an attack with the decision and force 
essential to success. Regard for public opinion also may 
cause fatal hesitation, and fears of future consequences 
may stay the hand that should be strong to strike. It is 
at such' a time that rage supplies the enlargement of the 
self that is essential to success. It assists in several dif- 
ferent ways. In the first place it adds a large quota of 
physical strength. Physiologists tell us that through the 
stimulation of the endocrine glands a large amount of 
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sugar is discharged from the liver into the blood which 
supplies a store of added energy. The secondary result 
of this is great additional endurance, determination, and 
grit. It causes a certain insensibility to pain, which is 
rarely felt by a man in a violent rage. In addition to 
these more passive mental qualities, rage produces in the 
third place a great exhilaration, and a sense of un- 
bounded power, so that in ancient times men thus enraged 
felt that they were possessed by a god who gave them 
divine strength and inspiration. Men have always had 
a passion for fighting, probably because they thus ac- 
quired that feeling of enlargement and exhilaration 
which lifted them out of the ordinary, commonplace self 
and made them feel like gods. To-day in a football game 
or pugilistic encounter one often hears it said, “Wait till 
he gets mad, and you’ll see something happen.” 

In the fourth place, rage destroys all the inhibitions 
that hamper and impede. Fear can seldom co-exist with 
rage. The one expels the other. A man in a rage loses 
all his fears ; not only fear of the enemy, but all the usual 
fear attitudes are swept away. Fear of arrest, or of the 
loss of position, fear of public opinion, or of the wrath 
of God, all disappear. Other inhibitory feelings and at- 
titudes such as courtesy or respect for an employer, sym- 
pathy, and reverence for man and God, all are utterly 
forgotten when a man is really enraged. Every effort is 
concentrated on winning his fight. Whatever stands in 
the way is ruthlessly brushed aside. He will defy the 
police, insult a lady, throw up his job, and cast money to 
the winds. Therefore modern religion and its representa- 
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tives and all those who represent law and authority dis- 
approve and condemn rage. It is wrong because a man 
in a rage disregards the authority of priest and king, 
and defies law and God, devils and angels. We are told 
it is wicked to lose one’s temper. A man thus loses his 
self, the old behavior pattern breaks up, and he becomes 
another being, a primitive savage perhaps. Then the old 
self returns, and the man feels remorse for the laws he 
has broken, and the damage he has done. 

Nevertheless rage has its values. For some men, who 
have been crushed by custom and convention, bullied by 
wife and employer, frightened by priest and lawyer into 
narrow, cringing little souls, it is the only chance for en- 
largement and freedom. They break loose and defy the 
world, and for once say what they think, and avenge the 
bullying of years. People are trained to give way before 
rage. At times it is the only way to get justice or fair 
treatment, or even attention from conceited and insolent 
underlings who like to lord it over the courteous, long- 
suffering public. If a man cannot achieve rage, it is 
sometimes necessary to imitate it, and pound the table, 
and shout. The bully gives way before the approach of 
rage, and gives what is due. 

Because it brought about this enlargement of the self, 
this sense of godlike powers, it was part of the ritual of 
primitive religions to rouse their votaries to rage. Then 
they were possessed by the god, and their strength was 
as the strength of ten. Savages in the war-dance sought 
to work themselves into a state of rage when fears were 
swept away, and they became irresistible. 
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6. ENLARGEMENT DUE TO INTOXICATION 

As an aid in the cultivation of rage, men made use of 
intoxication. In India, the worship of Soma, in Greece 
that of Bacchus, served this purpose. Alcohol opens the 
path to rage by paralyzing the inhibition, and the crit- 
ical intelligence that withholds men from madness and 
folly. When intoxicated they were freed from all re- 
straint. A mad fury swept over them, they danced more 
and more wildly. Women tore off their garments and, in 
an access of rage, the Bacchantes would seize a goat, or 
a child, and tear it to pieces with their teeth and nails. 
A wild exhilaration came over them. They felt within 
them supernatural powers. They were possessed by the 
god. We know how glad the American Indians were to 
get ‘Tire-water” as an adjunct to their war-dances. It 
aided them to reach the necessary climax of rage. 

In a recent book, “Witchwood,” John Buchan has de- 
scribed how in a section of Scotland the peasants, crushed 
down with heavy toil to a narrow sordid life, and re- 
pressed by the hard tenets of old-fashioned Presbyterian- 
ism, kept up such an old pagan ritual in the course of 
which an elder of the church stripped off his garments 
and led a mad orgy, while a goat was sacrificed to the an- 
cient gods. The people would not give up this one oppor- 
tunity for enlargement, horrible though it was. 

In modern life intoxication has something of the same 
effect. A man living in a sordid tenement, toiling end- 
lessly at exhausting labor for a pittance, comes home to 
dirt and howling children, and a complaining wife, and 
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bad food. There is no escape from the dreary treadmill. 
He fills himself with alcohol and fancies himself a king. 
His sordid surroundings are glorified, for his critical 
faculties are paralyzed. The man who is a failure and 
knows himself incapable and despised, once intoxicated, 
fancies himself a hero. His doubts and fears disappear. 
His every idea is brilliant ; he is sure of success. The dis- 
couraged author or painter finds his work sublime, his 
conversation brilliant, his attractions irresistible. 

The woman who thought herself ugly and stupid and 
despised becomes a different person. You see her wav- 
ing joyously at every passer-by with assured confidence 
in her powers of fascination, with her hat awry, and a 
feather cocked over one eye, her cheeks wet with maudlin 
tears at the pathetic beauty of her own words. In place 
of the timid, discouraged, cringing person that she was, 
she has acquired an enlarged self, gay, fearless of opin- 
ion and convention, and assured of irresistible personal 
attractions. This has not been achieved by endowing her 
with any added powers but by paralyzing the critical in- 
telligence and inhibitory centres so that every impulse 
travels through triumphantly, every thought seems bril- 
liant, and every deed glorious. A secondary self is thus 
produced by suppressing a part of the old self. Such 
selves enlarged by intoxication arouse contempt because 
they ignore reality, and the usual standards of the race. 

7. RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT AND ENTHUSIASM 

A temporary enlargement similar to that produced by 
rage or intoxication is accomplished by other forms of 
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emotional excitement. Certain religions to-day, though 
they have abandoned the use of intoxicants, still attempt 
to produce the enlarged state by arousing violent emo- 
tion. The Shakers at their meetings would sway in a 
sort of dance, and begin to sing or intone, their voices 
rising louder and louder, until a spectator could shout at 
the top of his lungs without being heard. The Holy 
Rollers work themselves into such excitement that they 
roll on the floor. In some camp meetings the people are 
aroused to a similar pitch of emotion. They are stirred 
first by dramatic portrayal of their sins, and the pun- 
ishment in store for them, to a climax of fear and re- 
morse, and then the assurance of divine love and forgive- 
ness arouses them to an ecstasy in which they shout and 
scream and even lose consciousness. This brings an ex- 
hilaration and enlargement of self that creates the con- 
viction that they are inspired by God. The effect is simi- 
lar to that of old pagan rites. Ordinarily it causes no 
permanent transformation such as that which is produced 
by the Protestant method when it creates a new concept 
of the self. This emotional enlargement, like rage, is 
only temporary, and usually the old self returns as it was 
before. 

We may then say that the creation of these temporary 
enlarged selves by emotion or intoxicants is character- 
istic of weak men who cannot otherwise escape from their 
limitations, and from the sordid life that confines them. 
The strong man despises enlargement of this type. If 
he makes up his mind that, to carry out his purpose, it is 
necessary to defy public opinion or break the law or dis- 
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regard convention, or even to crush a neighbor, he goes 
ahead on his own strength. The weak man must take 
enough alcohol to rouse himself to a sufficient emotional 
climax to paralyze his fears and inhibitions. A weak 
woman who wants to do something devilish is too shy 
and too decent to do it until intoxicated. The strong man 
wants a clear, critical judgment of his achievements. The 
weak man wants to suppress his critical faculties and 
think himself a great man. 

It may be said that the average man needs some kind 
of enlargement that will take him out of himself and 
give him the exhilaration and happiness he cannot other- 
wise acquire, and that intoxication is therefore of value. 
Unfortunately, as his happiness is then based on unreal- 
ity or on the blindness of his faculties, the reaction leaves 
him worse off than he was before and makes him an ob- 
ject of contempt. The method of rage might not be so 
harmful, and one can imagine certain pallid, cringing 
souls who would be better for indulging in a daily rage. 
They need something that will arouse all their powers 
and take them out of bondage to the opinions of others. 
There is an ancient story of a Prince who arranged that 
his jester should devise some means of arousing him to 
rage each day by some insult or blow in the face. This 
was probably done to train him to conquer rage. It may 
have had even greater value in creating in him a daily 
enlargement of the self. 

Rage is ordinarily thought of as directed against some 
individual, and thus it is considered as harmful and 
likely to result in injury. Where it is directed against 
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some abuse or wrong, it has not this objection. When it 
is aroused in defense of some good cause or noble ideal, 
it is usually called enthusiasm. A passionate devotion to 
beauty and truth will rouse a man to the greatest heights 
and to his fullest capacity. Perhaps nothing would 
benefit the average bored, indifferent citizen more than 
to be roused by such a great passion for some worthy 
cause. It calls out every power that is in him and frees 
him from bondage to all his petty fears and inhibitions. 
It accomplishes all that can be gained from intoxication 
and does not depart from reality. Instead of blinding a 
man to true standards, it quickens his appreciation of 
them. Of all the methods of temporary enlargement it 
is certainly the best. 

It is a pity that more effort is not made to arouse 
young men to fine enthusiasms instead of training them 
to an attitude of critical aloofness which paralyzes all 
initiative. Much is said of expressing oneself and free- 
ing oneself from inhibitions, and it is tragic and pathetic 
that so many should choose the method of intoxication, 
and break through inhibitions merely to show off and 
proudly express a self which is empty and vapid. When 
the self is once formed by creating attitudes of beauty 
and power, and when it is fired by some great devotion, 
then one can afford to break through inhibitions and defy 
public opinion, for one has something of real worth to 
express, something that will command reverence and jus- 
tify one’s transgression of ancient forms. 
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8. SEX EMOTION AS A MEANS OF ENLARGEMENT 

Another emotion which induces a temporary enlarge- 
ment of the self which, though not so intense, lasts over 
a longer period than that produced by rage, is the sex 
emotion. A man who is violently swayed by this emotion 
is said to have fallen in love, and it is commonly recog- 
nized that he is not himself, or in other words that a sec- 
ondary self or behavior pattern has been created in him 
which is expected to last only a limited time. By this 
emotion the perceptions are quickened to an amazing ex- 
tent. It affects not only the object of his affections, but 
all the surroundings and invests the whole of life with a 
magic charm. The insignificant and sordid details of the 
environment, and acts that are trivial and vapid, seem 
clothed with glory and beauty. 

The effect is not unlike intoxication, save that alcohol 
dulls the perceptions, while this emotion quickens them, 
and reveals beauties hitherto unseen, and gives the com- 
monplace significance, by associating it in a thousand 
ways with beauty and interest. It floods a dreary, color- 
less landscape with meaning as the sunset clothes bare, 
gray rocks, and scorched and barren fields with a glory 
that transforms them to jasper, onyx, and amethyst, 
above a field of gold. It is the touch of the magician’s 
wand that invests all life with charm and beauty, and 
turns the ugly briar patch into an enchanted garden. 
Life seems full of glory ; base acts and desires seem im- 
possible; a man becomes a hero capable of any sacrifice 
or endeavor for her he loves. It is fortunate that every 
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man can experience this period of enlargement, even if 
afterward he relapses into a more commonplace self. He 
has learned something of the possibilities of life, and of 
heights in his own nature which he may hope some day 
to regain. 

The ordinary man in ordinary circumstances seldom, 
if ever, approaches the limit of his powers of endurance 
or achievement. Under the lash, or under the stress of 
dire emergency, he can accomplish what he thought to be 
impossible. It was common to hear men say after the 
war that they would not take one million dollars for their 
experience. It had taught them what they could do. A 
similar effect is produced by these temporary emotional 
enlargements of the self. They call into action unsus- 
pected powers, and resources, and show a man his pos- 
sibilities. 



CHAPTER XIII 
EMOTIONAL GEARSHIFTS 
I. THE FORWARD DRIVE 

We have considered the unexpected element introduced 
into personality by those discharges of energy which we 
term emotion. It seems evident that all this storage of 
power within us which manifests itself as fear or rage 
or passionate desire was originally of use and it is equally 
evident that in most individuals it has been so connected 
up that its explosions do almost as much harm as good. 
It certainly seems unfortunate that when we are pos- 
sessed of this fund of extra energy which could be used 
to push us triumphantly forward on the course we wish 
to take, it should be exploded by some unexpected reflex 
in such fashion as to carry us in precisely the opposite 
direction. No one can doubt that a difficult task becomes 
easy when it is done with a sudden burst of enthusiasm. 

If then we have at hand this store of energy which 
can be discharged as enthusiasm, it would certainly seem 
unfortunate not to find means of so conditioning it that 
it can be turned on when there is an unpleasant task to 
be performed or a difficult obstacle to be overcome. We 
do not yet know the exact relation of this discharge of 
extra energy in the form of sugar and various innerva- 
tions to the various emotions which we term enthusiasm 
or interest or intense desire. We do know that energy 
which manifests itself as fear and rage can be released 
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artificially by injecting extracts from the endocrine 
glands. We also know that by a process of conditioning 
almost any object or act can be made the key to release 
it. The same should hold true of that weaker discharge 
of energy that we term enthusiasm. 

Life would be much easier if we should learn the means 
of using this reserve of energy. As it is, although he is 
possessed of so powerful a dynamo, when there is work 
to be done the engine is usually idle. The work is per- 
formed only by hard shoving. The workman goes to it 
with lagging step, and in past ages it was often neces- 
sary to impel him by means of the lash. 

I was once hailed by a man in the desert, who was 
alone and in despair, though he had with him a brand 
new car. The car had stopped, and he did not know how 
to start it. It seemed the climax of absurd futility. Here 
was a man marooned in the desert in a car with a pow- 
erful engine that could drive it at sixty miles an hour. 
He could not move it unless he pushed it. The analogy 
is evident. One sees boys being forced through school 
and youths being driven through college because no one 
has discovered the starter by which their interest is 
turned on. There is enough driving power in the aver- 
age boy to carry him to the top of the highest peak of 
knowledge. Here is a boy who has to be prodded through 
school. Suddenly a radio stimulates his interest and off 
he goes to master the complicated facts of electricity and 
physics with a zeal that nothing can arrest. The power 
is on. 

A part of Mr. Ford’s efficiency system is to arouse in 
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his men an interest in their work, so that his tasks are 
performed without strain. He even hopes that the power 
will be adequate to double the man’s efficiency and to 
cause him to discover improved methods. 

The old-time method of running the human engine was 
to push and drive it by outside force, the birch-rod for 
the boy, the lash or knout for the man. Now men are 
beginning to seek for the lever that turns on the power. 
The average man does not even know how to turn on the 
power in his own work. He forces himself against a 
strong barrier of weariness, boredom or disgust, to do 
his daily stint, when there is power at his disposal to 
carry him through the day without hardly the conscious- 
ness of effort. When his enthusiasm or desires are turned 
on, it is usually by some chance reflex without intelligent 
direction, and thus they either carry him far from his 
course, or else he is compelled to spend all his energies in 
fighting them. It makes one think of a man in a high- 
powered car with a small boy at the wheel pushing start- 
ers and pulling gearshifts as his fancy directs. 

It is only recently that our educational system has paid 
attention to this section of the self that supplies the 
power. The memory is educated and stored with facts. 
Abilities are trained and developed, but no scientific sys- 
tem has been discovered to awaken the enthusiasm and 
interest that are the driving power. It should be possible 
to condition the desires and affections as well as fear and 
rage. If an effort were made to arouse in a boy a real 
devotion to his country, it would be interesting to see if 
he would not learn as many facts about its history and 
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geography under that stimulus as under the present sys- 
tem of merits and demerits. If a man is to work on a 
farm, he is more likely to succeed if some one has kin- 
dled in him a love of growing things, and of animals, 
and an enthusiasm for agriculture, than if he has been 
forcibly fed with facts. It is equally important to de- 
velop the right emotions to inhibit or direct action. Great 
harm is done by men who use their superior education to 
deceive and defraud the public, because they were not 
trained to feel any pubic spirit. Without awakening the 
right emotions, education is a menace. 

Although no sure scientific method of turning on the 
emotions has yet been discovered, there has at least been 
an advance from the old method of getting work done 
by applying force from without by castigation, to that 
of applying emotion indirectly. When a child cannot be 
interested in his work, he is offered a prize, or is given 
a mark which entitles him to appear on the platform. 
His desire for the prize, or his wish to be honored above 
his fellows becomes a driving power that makes the birch- 
rod unnecessary. Most of the work of the world is done 
now by emotional power which is indirectly applied. The 
laborer is not interested in what he is doing so much as in 
what he gets from his work. The boy is interested in his 
prizes and marks, the workman in getting his pay. The 
married man is not absorbed in his work at the desk and 
counter so much as in gaining the money to build his 
home and educate his children. The laborer toils through 
the week to gain money that he may spend on a good 
time Saturday and Sunday. This indirect drive is suffi- 
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cient to keep the wheels of business and industry revolv- 
ing. The old lash and knout are no longer necessary. 

2. THE REVERSE 

The human machine has its reverse which operates to 
withdraw a man from any act as powerfully as hunger 
urges him forward. Even when hunger is impelling him 
most vigorously, the sight of a worm in his food will 
serve to throw him into reverse. The reverse, as well as 
the power, is, then, usually turned on by outside stimu- 
lus, independently of the will or intent of the subject. 
We do not yet know the chemical reaction that awakens 
disgust, but we know that that emotion can also be con- 
ditioned so that a mere thought becomes the key to it. 
We are told that Captain Cook’s men were given a feast 
in New Zealand, of which they partook eagerly until they 
were told it was human flesh. This turned on so violent 
a reverse that they were actually made ill. The food re- 
mained the same, but hunger was changed to disgust by 
a mere thought. In every man, by this process of con- 
ditioning, certain thoughts have acquired the power to 
turn on certain emotions. What the key thought will be 
depends on the training and experience of the individual. 
The disgust of one boy may be aroused by one thought, 
that of another by a different idea. 

It is just as important in driving a car to know how 
to stop it as to be able to start it, and there are times 
when it is most valuable to throw it into reverse. To 
manage a man successfully it is necessary to know the 
levers in each individual which turn on the reverse as 
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well as the power, or in other words to understand how 
these emotions are conditioned in each person. If one 
could start early enough it should be possible so to con- 
dition small children that every harmful object or bad 
act would act as a stimulus to turn on the reverse of 
disgust. In older children, where the emotions have al- 
ready been conditioned by chance, it would be of value 
to study the key thoughts which control the various emo- 
tions in each individual, and to back him out of difficul- 
ties by suggesting the right thought. When one reads 
the experiments of Mr. Watson and other Behaviorists 
in conditioning small children, one is not surprised that 
they consider that heredity counts for nothing in com- 
parison with training, and that by beginning early any 
sort of character or system of reactions can be built up. 

3. MAN AS THE SPORT OF STIMULI 

The presence of these unsuspected explosive forces 
gives to life a quality mysterious and terrible. There is 
something pathetic as well as absurd about it all. No 
one knows whether around the next corner there does not 
wait some impish force that will trip the trigger and re- 
lease an explosion that will blow all his intentions to 
atoms. In every human being is this astonishing respon- 
sive power that may be released by chance stimuli. Each 
one has been so conditioned that some chance word or 
sight is the stimulus to awaken a flood of emotion. 
Though the forces are within, it seems as if they were 
without, — as if there were mighty Djinns and Afrits 
who lay in wait to pounce upon their victims and drag 
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them off on unexpected paths. A thousand different 
stimuli surround each individual. He may pass nine hun- 
dred untouched but some infantile experience may have 
so conditioned his reflexes that the next may grasp him 
with an iron hand. In this is the fascination of life that 
one does not know what is around the next turn. 

We see the endless procession of youth entering the 
Portals of the Temple of Life. Long corridors open out 
before them. One leads through gardens where bloom 
flowers beautiful and strange, some exquisite and deli- 
cate in their fragrance, others gorgeous and flamboyant 
in their tropic bloom. A hundred youths pass this cor- 
ridor unnoticing, unresponsive to all its stimuli. Another 
in whom some response chances to have been prepared 
is gripped by the beauty of the scene. It is as if some 
tropic vine reached out and clung about him and he is 
held to spend a lifetime in study of the plants. 

Here is another corridor leading back along the course 
of time, on whose walls are painted all the scenes of the 
past. Shades of the mighty dead lurk here. Socrates, 
with his quaint face that fascinates by its ugliness, and 
Cleopatra, with her uraeus crown and filmy garments, still 
have power to lay a hand upon a young man’s arm and 
lead him away, far down the corridors of Time, face to 
face with characters long gone, with the problems and 
battles, beauty and art, of a world that has passed away. 

Here again is a vast hall filled with whirling machines 
whose din and clatter fills the air. And here a passing 
youth is caught in the mesh of some revolving belt and 
dragged away into the midst of clanging hammers and 
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revolving wheels. A hundred corridors lead to courts of 
beauty with their plashing fountains and the shade of 
tree and column and the bloom of flowers. As many oth- 
ers lead out to a barren waste, to dreary desert, to hun- 
ger, thirst, and black despair. Which path each youth will 
take depends on how his reflexes were conditioned in that 
dim period of childhood before consciousness was fairly 
awake. It is this that makes him susceptible to the grip 
of the chance hand that draws him from his wandering 
course. 

This would be well enough, but here also lurk destruc- 
tive forces hidden in the form of some pleasing drink or 
soothing anodyne, — demons disguised under masks of 
beauty that grip their victim and drag him off to some pit 
of misery where his flesh is scorched with unending tor- 
ture. No vampire imagined by superstitious terror is 
more deadly than these forces cloaked in graceful forms 
that get their claws upon the heart and tear and rend. 
Each generation pours forth its stream of boys and girls, 
heedless and laughing, waiting the touch that shall stir 
them, — so helpless, so ignorant of the vast forces wait- 
ing to grasp them. A sudden grip upon the arm and they 
may be dragged forth into some dreary corridor from 
which there is no turning, on through endless days, ex- 
hausted, broken in strength until they sink under the 
weight of years. No advice serves to guide. It is as if 
in the years of unconscious childhood, by means of these 
reflexes, each youth had set and baited a trap for him- 
self which snapped upon him in the moment of some 
critical choice. 
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Here also are forces of healing and strength, the 
world’s great leaders, who, if once they lay hold, have 
power to carry one on and up to heights of vision, to gar- 
dens of joy, to peaceful mountain summits above the 
noise and turmoil of human strife. But it is all a chance 
whether these lay hold or some force of destruction. Few 
know enough to shake free from the grip of those ghoul- 
ish forces that touch at first so gently. 

In this vortex of forces within and without that he un- 
derstands so little, the usual man of the receptive type 
seems helpless. He is carried passively to and fro, the 
victim of reflexes built up before he came to full intelli- 
gence. If he finds himself unable to guide and direct his 
course, he can at least discover what are the keys that 
turn on his emotions and avoid those which are detri- 
mental. Moreover, when he finds in a certain environ- 
ment or in a certain person the stimulus that awakens 
those emotions that carry him forward in the path in 
which he wishes to go, the best that such a person can do 
is to remain where this stimulus can continue to operate 
upon him. A great teacher, a true friend, an inspiring 
book, — ^when these have once gripped him, he can do his 
best to keep that grip unbroken. If he cannot direct his 
own life he can keep himself under the influence of those 
who can. He who cannot turn on the power in his own 
life, must take advantage of the winds that blow. He 
must put himself where favoring winds will waft him 
on his course. 
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4. THE AUXILIARY ENGINE 

It is a simple matter for an automobile to spin along 
merrily on level ground. When it approaches a steep hill, 
or when there are rocks or obstructions in the road, the 
situation is altered. To surmount these difficulties it 
needs additional power, which is provided by shifting the 
engine into low gear. Fortunately, the same provision 
is made in the human machine. Even in the smallest 
child, when any movement is resisted there is a violent 
discharge of energy which we term rage. In the chap- 
ter on Enlargement we have shown how this store of 
energy is used to overcome obstacles and to force a way 
through adversaries. The usual human engine is so 
geared that any opposition or threat of opposition at once 
throws on this auxiliary power, and drives the machine 
furiously ahead to crash through any obstruction. At 
times, as already suggested, this is both exhilarating and 
helpful. At times it is futile and annoying, as when a 
man turns and violently kicks the chair upon which he 
has barked his shins. And at other times it may be either 
cruel or disastrous. When a man falls upon a wretched 
woman who has unintentionally offended him, or when 
his rage flies out over some fancied insult and he lands a 
blow upon his employer, it would certainly have been bet- 
ter if the reflex had not worked so perfectly. Perhaps 
there is nothing that has caused more suffering in the 
world than the unregulated operation of this auxiliary 
force, which has driven men to crash into their dearest 
friends and most prized enterprises and most delicate re- 
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lationships, and leave behind them nothing but wreckage 
and ruin. Many a man has thus been brought to dis- 
grace and death, as history and literature testify on every 
page. 

That other type of emotional explosion, which we have 
described as fear, acts as a reverse in this auxiliary en- 
gine, and backs a man out of any danger with the same 
vigor, with which rage drives him into it. We have 
shown its value when properly regulated. Unregulated, 
even rage has not produced greater disgrace and disas- 
ter. This is not surprising; an unregulated reverse is a 
menace on any highway. 

We are continually imperilled by friends who are 
swept back in a futile burst of fear. Again and again one 
sees a man who wishes to go forward heroically against 
some threatening obstacle, thrown suddenly into reverse, 
and backed out from the task he has undertaken, with a 
metaphorical tail between his legs. Many a man in battle 
who intended to charge upon the enemy, has found his 
legs running rapidly in the opposite direction. When he 
purposed to stand up for his principles he has been swept 
into retreat. On the other hand, when real danger threat- 
ens body and soul, and he should be backing out with all 
his might, he goes calmly rolling on to ruin. 

From the behavior of some of our friends it would 
really seem that some irresponsible imp had slipped into 
the driver’s seat and was amusing himself by pulling 
levers at will, now crashing into barriers, or crushing a 
friend, now backing out of duties and responsibilities, or 
stalled with fears, and now running over and wounding 
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the person he cares most for, while he sits by and mur- 
murs : “I did not mean to.” 

It is probably a simpler matter to direct rage and fear 
than to arouse desire or disgust. We know that nearly all 
men are so conditioned that any opposition or insult, or 
even the thought of it, will awaken rage. We also know 
that by a similar reflex an act of kindness usually arouses 
a feeling of affection or gratitude. If I wish to become 
thoroughly enraged with my neighbor I can remember 
all the insulting words he has said and the harmful deeds 
he has done me, and roll them over and over in my mind. 
This is an art practised by the press when it wishes to 
start international complications. If I wish to cease from 
wrath, I can call to mind the complimentary remarks 
my neighbor has made, and the very kind and unselfish 
things he has done for me, and keep my mind on them till 
I feel a glow of affection. 

The same is true of fear. Every one is so conditioned 
that the thought of danger or pain arouses fear, and we 
shall show later how the attention can be directed to avoid 
such thoughts. 

5. HARMFUL METHODS OF CONTROL 

The only emotional power that has been deliberately 
used to produce work is fear. From the earliest begin- 
ning of time men have made use of it as a driving power. 
This is because it always works and the stupidest man 
knows h6w to apply it. Any one will work with a gun 
pointed at him, or a scourge held over him. Fear, how- 
ever, is really a reverse, and its use is harmful, for it 
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drives a man backward into his work, while he wants to 
go in the opposite direction. Work done in this way 
breaks down character instead of building it up. 

In fact, most efforts that have been made to control 
emotion are harmful rather than helpful. To try to sup- 
press emotion by sheer will-power is likely to result in 
nervous prostration. If you turn on full power while 
your brakes are fast you can produce sufficient grinding 
and groaning and shivering to thoroughly rack the en- 
gine. You can achieve a good imitation of this by try- 
ing to hold in a passionate desire by gritting your teeth 
and clenching your fists. To sit all day and long for a 
thing, and say, ‘T won’t, no, I won’t,” is as pleasing a 
form of mental torture as can be devised. It would be 
wiser to find some means of distracting one’s thoughts 
and thus turn off the power. When you desire some for- 
bidden object, if some one can only suggest something 
that will thoroughly disgust you with it or her, then 
your troubles are over, for the reverse is on, and you 
will be backed out without any grinding of brakes. 

At this point let me suggest a theory of the emotions 
which, though it may not be scientifically accurate, is of 
great assistance in managing them. Some intimation has 
already been given of this theory, the main point in which 
is that we shall treat our emotional power plant as if com- 
posed of two engines which may work together or in 
opposition. As we have shown, the power of the first is 
hunger or desire, and it has its own reverse, which is 
disgust or aversion. The auxiliary engine will be rage, 
with the reverse of fear. If you experiment you will find 
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that in each engine the power is counteracted or nulli- 
fied by the reverse. A man cannot feel disgust and hun- 
ger for the same object. When disgust is aroused, hunger 
disappears. He cannot feel both rage and fear toward 
the same person. When rage is kindled, fear is forgot- 
ten. Each engine can only work in one direction at the 
same time. It must go either forward or back. 

And here is the important corollary, — if one wishes to 
destroy a desire, the most effective means is to turn on 
the reverse of that particular engine, that is, to awaken 
a disgust in connection with the object or person desired. 
The most effective way to stop the forward drive of 
either engine is to throw it into reverse. If you accept 
this idea, you have a good explanation of what happens 
when you inhibit a passionate desire by fear. This does 
not destroy the desire, as happens when its own reverse is 
turned on and disgust is awakened. It merely turns on 
a powerful emotion which pushes in opposition, for fear 
is the reverse of the other engine. Both engines, then, 
are running full blast against each other. If one had an 
automobile equipped with two engines, and ran one full- 
speed ahead, and the other full-speed backward, it is easy 
to imagine what wreckage would ensue. Yet this is the 
way in which men have been controlled from the earliest 
times. Their harmful passions have been checked by 
fear, — fear of punishment or ridicule, of hell-fire, of 
devils, and a hundred different things. The passion has 
not been diverted or eliminated by disgust, but continues 
in full blast, though under the threat of fear it finds no 
expression. Powerful desires thus suppressed by fear 
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go on racking the soul. Crushed out of sight, they still 
ferment and struggle for expression. 

It is this that produces the wreck of nerves and health 
of which so much is said by the psychoanalyst. By bring- 
ing the desire to expression, he frees the soul from in- 
tolerable strain. This strain is produced by using the 
wrong method to quench a desire. It does no harm to 
stop the desire, if it is done either by turning off the 
power by directing the thoughts, or by turning on the re- 
verse by arousing disgust. What racks the soul is to 
leave the desire running full-power, and turn on fear 
against it. We may never be able to demonstrate the 
gearing of these two engines, but he who has this theory 
in mind will avoid some serious mistakes in managing 
his emotions. 

6. DIFFERENT TYPES OF WILL 

Some psychologists tell us to-day that there is no such 
thing as will and that our decisions are determined by 
the relative conductivity of the neural pathways. Even 
if this is true, there is a subjective aspect to the phe- 
nomenon. The word “will” is used in such a variety of 
senses that it is well to determine which of them is meant. 
In the first place a person is said to be willful or to have 
a strong will when his desires and emotions are so pow- 
erful that he pays no attention to the wishes of others or 
the usual inhibitions. Will of this sort may well be due to 
the superior conductivity of certain neural pathways. A 
behavior pattern of this type is characteristic of the 
regal self and though it is essential in a king it is most 
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harmful to society when it occurs among common citi- 
zens. In fact, some nations, such as Poland, have been 
wrecked by its prevalence. It occurs often in men of the 
emotional radiative type. 

The old-fashioned method of education was to “break 
the wiir^ of such a child, that is, to convince him by pun- 
ishment that he cannot have his own way but must yield 
to authority. While it is of value to teach a child that he 
cannot have everything he wants and to train him to be 
happy without fretting for the moon, it is yet true that 
great harm was done by this method and that many a po- 
tential strong character was broken down by it. To-day 
teachers seek to direct such strong desires into useful 
channels. In this case what is termed will is really pow- 
erful emotion. 

In the second place the term “will power” has been ap- 
plied to what might more properly be called “won’t 
power.” It is the same determination not to do what one 
is told that one finds in a balky mule. There may be no 
reason for the refusal save a feeling of opposition. The 
paper Dumb Animals once gave an account of a man 
who lighted a fire under a balky horse in the hope of get- 
ting him to move, but the animal stood still and was 
burned to death rather than obey. This seems to be a sort 
of negative rage, a blind fury of opposition that holds a 
person inactive with the same concentrated energy that is 
found in rage. It usually occurs in stupid people who 
hold to an opinion when it has been proved foolish and 
harmful in spite of every remonstrance. It leads one to 
cut off the nose to spite the face. 
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In the third place, we sometimes speak of a personas 
choice as his will. By this is meant that from two or 
more alternatives he has selected that which he prefers. 
The person who has no ability to make a choice is said to 
have no will of his own. He is always balanced help- 
lessly between two alternatives, like the donkey, between 
the hay and straw. This may be because neither desire 
is strong enough to cause action or because both are 
equally strong, or because the intelligence is not keen 
enough to weigh their comparative merits and thus re- 
mains in a state of bewilderment. When we say that a 
man exercises his will in a choice, that which we term 
“will” is merely the result of a conflict of desires which 
are held in abeyance until the demands of one are 
felt to predominate. The power of his will is really the 
force of the desire which is strongest after all relating 
facts that deter or enhance have been considered and bal- 
anced. This may be equivalent to superior conductivity 
in the neural connections. On the subjective side this 
conductivity may be the result of long and careful 
thought and of balancing the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent courses so that the desire is reinforced or modi- 
fied by the knowledge of its possible results both plea- 
surable and painful. It differs from the first type of will 
in being an intelligent rather than an impulsive choice. 

Fourthly, will is used to describe that power which 
enables a man to stand by a choice or decision when con- 
flicting desires and emotions arise, and when obstacles 
and toil and pain impede. We do not here refer to the 
blind rage of opposition which characterized the second 
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type of will. In this case it is an intelligent determina- 
tion to follow a certain course even when one no longer 
feels a desire for it, and when a man’s passions urge him 
in other directions. He is not carried away by his strong- 
est emotions but is conscious that he is acting against 
them. Sometimes it is a sense of duty or conscience that 
holds him to his course. It is this type of will that acts 
negatively to check a man from some desired course be- 
cause he thinks it is wrong. Here the deterring emotion 
is called conscience. We have shown that the essence of 
this feeling is the old miasmatic horror that compels obe- 
dience to the categories of things that must be done, and 
must not be done. In this case if the desire continues in 
full force and the man is checked merely by the mias- 
matic fear, or even by a sense of honor, there is great 
racking of the machine, for the engine is working against 
the brakes. Will of this type is accompanied by a sense 
of effort, for a man is conscious that there is power 
turned on against him which must be overcome. It is 
difficult to convince the average man that will of this sort 
is not due to something more than the relative conduc- 
tivity of his various neurones. 

Finally, will may be used to indicate a concentration 
of attention. The mind is so arranged that the field upon 
which it can focus is very small. It is as if it were 
equipped with a powerful search-light. The spot upon 
which the light is thrown is the one which occupies the 
mind. All the rest is in semidarkness. For the mind it 
does not exist until the light is shifted and thrown upon it. 
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7. ATTENTION AND MENTAL CONTROL 

Some authorities tell us that this experience which we 
call attention is illusory. We are not free to direct our 
attention but are at the beck and call of stimuli that set 
up reactions which travel inevitably on their way. Such 
persons would probably not deny that we can choose 
stimuli to which we will expose ourselves and that our 
own thoughts can be so arranged as to supply the stimu- 
lus necessary to hold attention. But we do not wish to 
dispute over terms. If voluntary attention is an illusion, 
it is a most effective one. 

We know that when a boy turns his mind from a thrill- 
ing ball game to study his algebra lesson, he is conscious 
of a decided effort and strain involved in the act of 
turning, which persists until he forgets the ball game. 
Whether this sense of strain or of voluntary turning is 
illusory or real, it is not necessary to discuss. Whether 
illusory or real, we know that in the boy’s consciousness 
he seems to turn his mind with more or less effort to his 
lesson, because we have all done it. We can allow sci- 
entists to discuss the various mental and physiological 
processes that accompany this act. However it was man- 
aged, his eyes and ears and mind, which were occupied 
with the ball game, are now occupied with the lesson, 
and after a time it may be that the ball game will be for- 
gotten. I can turn my eyes to any object in the field be- 
fore me, and with them I can also turn my consciousness. 
Whether we call it attention or not, the effect is similar to 
the playing of a search-light. 
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A man’s desires depend largely on the way this search- 
light is directed. The mind is an instrument upon which 
outside stimuli of all sorts can play, and the effect pro- 
duced by each stimulus depends upon the experience and 
training of the person. Most of us are so geared that 
nearly every object or act awakens a response of some 
sort, usually accompanied by emotion, — hunger, desire, 
admiration, aversion, fear or anger. A woman will go 
down town unconscious of any especial desire. But when 
she looks into the shop windows desires seem to awaken 
by the score. When a man’s eyes fall upon a gun or a 
trout rod or a charming woman, that which he looks 
upon is likely to arouse some emotion. When a man’s 
mind is quiescent and not subject to some violent stimu- 
lus, such as that of an empty stomach, the desires that 
stir him at any one moment depend upon what holds his 
attention at the time, and they can usually be altered 
when his attention is shifted to something else. If one is 
trying to hold the attention of a roomful of children, he 
may discover the disastrous effect of pouring out a glass 
of water. He will immediately be interrupted by a 
clamorous series of demands for a drink. The desire was 
latent until the stimulus of the glass awakened it. If he 
can produce a radio set or something of equally thrilling 
interest, he may succeed in causing them to forget this 
thirst in a new desire. 

A man cannot desire anything in the field outside the 
sphere of attention, for the rest of the world is dead to 
him for the moment. If a man’s emotions depend on 
what he sees, then, if he wishes to control them, he must 
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be careful which way he looks. If he allows his attention 
to wander at will, attracted by any chance motion or ob- 
ject, then his emotions will be the sport of his environ- 
ment. In spite of psychological theories, if a man will 
take the pains to experiment, he will find that he can keep 
his eyes, or the search-light of his mind, fixed on some 
one spot with such intensity that there is complete ob- 
livion to all outside its field. It is this power to which I 
wish to call attention. If it is possible to live without the 
terrible friction of emotions at cross purposes and with- 
out the stress of suppressed desires, it is worth while to 
find out the secret. If a man can gain the aid of his 
strongest emotions to carry him in the path in which he 
wishes to go, instead of sweeping him off in the opposite 
direction, he would thus acquire not only great added per- 
sonal power, but also that serenity and happiness which 
seems so rare a gift in certain of our friends. 

Now the secret is one for which the whole world has 
sought far and wide. Every religion and philosophy has 
suggested its panacea, every psychologist has some com- 
plicated system to suggest. But the secret is so simple 
it is likely to remain hidden from all. It lies in this 
power which we all have, and which so few use, to keep 
our eyes or our minds fixed on a definite point. It is so 
simple, it seems absurd to mention it and yet so supremely 
important that one cannot let it pass. Here within my 
view are innumerable objects capable of awakening my 
desires and emotions. There is the book I am reading, 
the letter from my friend and an insulting communica- 
tion from an exasperating acquaintance. There is the 
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newspaper with an account of a fall in the stocks in which 
I have invested, there is the distant mountain summit 
which is my favorite spot, and there is the ever-present 
forbidden fruit. 

Here is opportunity for any kind of emotion I wish. 
If I fix my attention on the insulting communication, I 
shall soon be in a state of violent wrath. If I fix my 
thoughts on the stock market, I shall be obsessed by 
worry and anxiety. If I open my book and fix my at- 
tention upon it, I shall be absorbed in the interest it pro- 
vides. If I keep my eyes on the mountain, I shall prob- 
ably end by getting my car and starting off to climb to 
a delightful spot I know, where all these other things 
will be forgotten. If I fix my mind on the forbidden 
fruit, I shall be unhappy all day long. This seems trivial 
and absurd, but it is in these trivial things that lie the 
springs of life. The men of real power and happiness 
whom we know are those who have chosen a goal, — 
something which they greatly desire, — a distant moun- 
tain summit, — ^and who then keep their eyes upon it. 
Other things gain only casual and momentary attention. 
The forbidden fruit is not even noticed, the insulting 
letter is put aside as a mere joke, the worry of the stock 
market is forgotten. Desire and enthusiasm grow, the 
longer they look at their mountain summit and the nearer 
they approach it. 

The stimuli that awaken conflicting emotions are out 
of this field of consciousness. The happy people in the 
world are those who have learned to keep their minds on 
the things they really want. They are usually those who 
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succeed because all the drive of their emotion aids them 
on their way. We feel them to be sincere and men of 
strong personality. Often they do not know the secret 
of their power and happiness. They have attained it un- 
consciously. It is, however, open to any who will culti- 
vate this power of directing the mind to that which they 
really wish most to attain, and who refuse to give more 
than a casual glance to the annoyances and worries of 
the day. It is amazing what can be accomplished by this 
power. Certain of the martyrs became oblivious even to 
the keenest torture by keeping their eyes upon their 
vision. 

It is astonishing how far the emotions can be con- 
trolled by this very simple expedient of looking where 
one chooses to look. When the forbidden fruit is dangled 
in front of one’s nose, it is really quite possible to look 
at something that will provide so powerful a stimulus 
that it is forgotten. One of the Saints used to jump into 
a pond of ice-cold water on such occasions. This nat- 
urally served to distract his attention, but simpler meth- 
ods are just as effective. If one can once learn to con- 
centrate, there are abundant objects of interest to which 
he can turn his mind. He is then no longer the victim of 
his environment, swept to and fro, as any stimulus 
touches the trigger. 

It is really surprising that this power is so little used. 
I desire to live in harmony with my neighbor, who is the 
usual mortal who at times does kindly deeds, and at other 
moments makes remarks which are exasperating if not 
insulting. In the section on rage it was shown that my 
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attitude to him depended on whether I fixed my thoughts 
on his insults or on his kindness to me. 

If I think continually of all the accidents that have 
happened to people in automobiles, I shall arrive at such 
a state of fear that my motor trip will be ruined. If my 
mind is occupied with other thoughts and I keep it 
turned away from every thought of danger, I shall not be 
troubled by fear, unless my endocrine glands are func- 
tioning abnormally. If my attention is absorbed by the 
various agencies that safeguard me, I am protected from 
the stimuli that arouse fear. 

It is surprising that so much should depend upon such 
an absurdly simple matter. We hear a great deal of self- 
control and mental control, but it is doubtful if we have 
much power to control the mind in any other way than 
this. It is a mechanism so adjusted that a certain stimu- 
lus is fairly sure to produce certain reactions. Our con- 
trol lies in our ability to choose the stimulus to which 
we will expose ourselves and to keep the mind focussed 
upon it so that other stimuli have no chance to obtrude 
themselves. It requires some effort and a certain amount 
of training to hold the searchlight steady in one direc- 
tion, but nothing like the amount of effort to hold one’s 
course steady in one direction when the attention is wan- 
dering to attractions at the side. All ages have applauded 
the sagacity of Odysseus in stopping the ears of his sail- 
ors with wax to enable them to hold their course when 
passing the sirens. The Greeks also noted that Jason 
succeeded equally well in stopping the ears of his men 
by the music of Orpheus, which held their attention so 
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that the sirens were unnoticed. This method has seemed 
impracticable to the ordinary man because he lacked an 
Orpheus. It is quite possible, however, for each man to 
supply his own Orpheus, — ^to start music playing within 
his brain and to listen to it so closely that the sirens are 
unheard. 

For every man there are some thoughts or some per- 
sons of such fascination that if he should fix his mind 
upon them he would become oblivious to other stimuli. 
If a man has before him a goal which has great attrac- 
tive power, it is not such an impossible athletic feat to 
keep his eye upon it. 

In learning to drive an airplane I was told to keep my 
eye fixed on a point on the distant horizon. Then no mat- 
ter how the ship is buffeted by cross winds or dropped 
into pockets, she still comes back to her steadfast course. 
So long as one keeps the goal in view it is not necessary 
to hold the ship stiff against every bufifet with that fright- 
ful rigidity that paralyzes the nerves of the beginner. 
One learns that it is safe to give her free play to bound 
and swerve joyously with the breeze, since she seems sure 
to swing back to her course, if one keeps an eye firmly 
on the mark he has chosen. 

Undoubtedly the control of the attention involves ef- 
fort and discipline. But when in vaudeville one sees a 
man with his feet in the air, supported on one hand which 
rests on the head of another man, while the latter walks 
up and down stairs, balancing his inverted burden, it 
would not seem impossible to develop this muscle of the 
soul as these men have trained their bodies, so that the 
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mind could do a few feats of balance. This is the eifort 
of the Indian Yogis. They direct the attention upon some 
one object until they penetrate to its inner meaning and 
through and beyond it, and reach the heart of the uni- 
verse. By this method of attention and meditation they 
claim to become oblivious to the material world and its 
passions, and reduce body and soul to subjection. 

The West has occupied itself with athletics that train 
a man to fullest control of the body. The East has al- 
ways worked at the gymnastics of the soul, seeking to 
reach the full development of its powers and the mastery 
of all its energies. We may have to turn to them to learn 
the science of control. 

Even if no science of mental gymnastics is attempted it 
should be possible for any one to find some goal or pur- 
pose or person of sufficient charm to arouse in him a 
really vigorous desire or emotion. If he kept this desire 
in permanent operation by holding the stimulus in view a 
man would have enough power turned into his life to 
enable him to do his work without effort, and to hold to 
a course undisturbed by contrary winds. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE GROWTH OF THE SELF 
I. THE TEXTURE AND THE LOOM 

There are some of us undoubtedly who can read the 
foregoing pages with the proud consciousness that they 
have steered their bark with forethought and precision, 
while others may recognize that they have preferred to 
drift wherever the stream of circumstance might carry 
them. Some will be thankful that they have had a be- 
havior pattern, or self, shaped for them by parent or 
teacher with anxious solicitude, while others can boast 
that they have carved out their own pattern with a free 
hand. There are at least four different methods by which 
a man may undertake this task of creating himself. We 
might term them, respectively, the method of The Iron 
Mask, that of Sculpture, that of Inspiration, and that of 
the Potter’s Wheel. We shall attempt to outline them in 
order that the reader may determine which method the 
Fates have used in shaping his destiny. Science has ac- 
customed us to survey the outside of the world, and all 
that realm of interwoven relations is a most fascinating 
study for the mind. If we turn for a moment to look 
at what is going on inside the world, that is, in the 
thoughts and minds of men, it is no less interesting, for 
then the universe appears as a vast workshop in which 
soul stuff is being manufactured and shaped into those 
forms which we call selves. 

From that point of view the material world is a vast 
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mechanism for spinning the threads of thought and feel- 
ing, and weaving them into the fabric of the self. It 
supplies the material from which thoughts are spun, and 
the loom on which they are woven into the purposes and 
attitudes which constitute character. In fact, certain 
philosophers assert that this is the chief function of the 
material universe, — to act as a loom from which the tap- 
estry of the spirit is woven. 

Science tells us that the reality that surrounds us con- 
sists merely of vibrations. These vibrations, arranged by 
our sense organs on a background of time and space, cre- 
ate the phantasmagoria of the visible universe. From 
certain vibrations of light, tactile sensation and chemical 
reactions on the nerve endings, the mind constructs a 
fragrant flower of brilliant hue. It compares this image 
it has created with other similar flowers and forms a 
science of botany from their mutual relations. It com- 
pares tree with tree and stone with stone, spinning 
threads of thought which connect them into an ordered 
pattern of form and beauty. Outside are merely vibra- 
tions, within the mind an ordered world of images con- 
nected by mutual relations. 

The mind is thus furnished with a myriad images 
which are classified by science through their differences 
and resemblances. They are infinite in their variety and 
multiplicity, from the tiniest animalcule to the loftiest 
mountain and farthest star. They are interrelated by 
my knowledge of their properties, by the effects they 
produce on one another and on me. I think of the out- 
side world. Really it is all here in my mind. The room 
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with its chairs and tables, the landscape outside with its 
whispering pines and stalwart oaks and plashing foun- 
tains, with its fragrant roses and nodding lilies, with its 
towering mountains, and the surf beating upon the beach, 
all are parts of the materials of my mind. I have bound 
them all together in a complete whole by classification 
and comprehension. 

All the world that I have seen, the marble temples and 
domes of India, the crowded streets and pagodas of 
China, the carved and gilded temples of Japan under their 
cryptomeria, the thatched huts of the savages of Africa, 
all this and more, out to the farthest limits of the uni- 
verse — the clustering stars and constellations with their 
glowing suns, all are here reproduced, arranged, con- 
nected, each with its special meaning for me. 

They are not really a part of myself until some thread 
of feeling has blended with the thought or image. When 
I admire the rose, or long to drink from the bubbling 
spring, or shudder before the hurricane, or am stirred 
by the glory of the sunset, or long for any of the objects 
of beauty that allure me from afar, then they become 
blended with myself, woven into the throbbing texture 
of soul stuff that forms the essence of my soul. Threads 
of force are spun from all these various forms. I have 
admired them or desired them. They have thrilled me 
with horror or stirred me with disgust. Some special 
shade of pleasure is woven from the song of each bird, 
from each gleam of sunset glory, from the odor of each 
flower. Detached objects all over the world are thus held 
together, imified, compared and admired. 
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It is not only the wide extent of space that is thus 
brought into unity. The threads of thought and feeling 
go back in time. I trace the bird back to the egg, the 
tree to the acorn, the bread to the grain and its planting, 
the rocks and mountains back through their geological 
formation to former eras of volcanoes and glaciers. The 
mind follows back from our present society with its lit- 
erature and art to the sources from which they sprang, — 
Thothmes and his armies, Alexander and his phalanx, 
Rome and her iron legions, Phideas and the wonders of 
the Acropolis, Socrates and Plato, — they and the whole 
stream of time are drawn in and made a part of me. As 
I admire the genius of Leonardo or Praxiteles, or burn 
with anger at the cruelties of Timur or Attila, thus 
through the thread of my feeling all space and time is 
woven into one throbbing consciousness, interrelated, 
charged with a meaning which exists for me alone, and 
is in one sense myself. This is quantitative enlargement, 
— the normal growth of the self. 

Enough has been said of the texture of the soul stuff 
and of the loom on which it is woven. We must turn now 
to the different methods by which each man is weaving 
or building that mysterious entity which we call his self. 
When we speak of the self we think more often of its 
shape or character than of its content or resources. In 
earlier chapters we have described at length the way in 
which a character or behavior pattern of a certain type 
was impressed upon the ordinary man of the receptive 
type. This method, commonly used in forming tribal or 
class selves, we may term the method of the Iron Mask. 
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Through contact with other minds as many other 
worlds open out and yield an added significance. As you 
see two men converse, you are watching the opening of 
a door between two spirit worlds. Similar images are 
there in each but differently related and with different as- 
pects and a different meaning. The threads of feeling 
that unite them are of different quality. Thus by con- 
versation there begins a cross-weave interrelating these 
two different spheres. Different opinions concerning the 
same man are compared, and the relative beauty and 
worth of various persons and objects are discussed. 
Standards and opinions are thus modified, new meanings 
are revealed and a new slant is given to all my thoughts 
by contact with another mind. The contact with other 
selves has more than intellectual significance. In it is a 
stimulus, a current of personal force felt as attraction or 
repulsion, stimulus or repression. Emotion also may be 
communicated, and reciprocal feeling may be developed 
in such fashion as to create a dual world in which the 
views of the one supplement those of the other. This, 
however, is something different from quantitative en- 
largement and must be considered in another section. 

2. THE METHOD OF THE IRON MASK 

An ancient tale tells us of a land where all the peo- 
ple were ugly of countenance. Their features were dis- 
torted, with thick, protruding lips, brutal lines about the 
mouth, with wide, apelike nostrils, and crafty wrinkles 
around the eyes. It chanced that the king of this land 
was a man keenly sensitive to beauty, distressed by the 
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Ugly, bestial faces that surrounded him. At length he 
ordered a mould to be taken from the face of a youth 
whose features were serene and perfect in their regu- 
larity, with clear-cut nostrils, firm chin, and lips deli- 
cately chiselled. From this mould was made an iron 
mask. This mask was placed upon the face of every 
child. As he grew up the soft, unformed features took 
the form of the mask. Under dire threat and cruel pres- 
sure the wayward pug nose was crushed into regularity, 
the wide mouth compressed into firm, straight lips. When 
at length the mask was removed, all had the same coun- 
tenance, — the lips delicately chiselled, the forehead high, 
the nose classic, and the eyes straightforward. 

Whether the ancient tale is true or not, this is precisely 
what has occurred in forming the selves of men. The 
normal, primitive man greatly resembled the tiger and 
the ape. The mask of kindness and courtesy, of chastity 
and temperance, was forced upon him. Thus all men ac- 
quired a standardized self or behavior pattern that fitted 
them to live together. Wayward moods and wild desires 
were crushed, passions were suppressed with iron bands, 
all individuality was stamped out. All were formed after 
the same model. Just as in China the foot of every girl 
was crushed into a tiny mould regardless of pain and an- 
guish, until she could no longer move freely and scarcely 
walk at all, but conformed to the standard of beauty, so 
also men’s souls were shaped. Upon every child was 
placed the iron mask. He could not behave like a pig or 
a tiger or an ape. He was forced to acquire manners. 
He must sit properly at table, hold his implements in the 
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prescribed way. His conduct and language must be con- 
formed, his behavior at school, at home, and abroad was 
regulated in every detail, until at length, when compul- 
sion was removed, there appeared a well-mannered youth 
who was said to know how to behave himself. In this 
way were formed the various selves we have described. 
The castes of India, the serf and knight, the gentleman, 
and Presbyterian, all were forced into the form of some 
ancient mould. 

Now character consists of attitudes, and attitudes are 
stabilized emotions. A temporary emotion, the feeling 
of respect for parents, is so conditioned that it becomes 
permanent, and becomes an attitude of respect. This, 
however, was not the effect of the iron mask. The mask 
produced behavior that simulated attitudes, but not the 
true attitude, for feeling was disregarded. It made no 
difference if the child felt respect for parents or kindly 
interest in a guest. He was compelled to act as if he so 
felt. His emotion was disregarded. Thus was created a 
surface of behavior that seemed to indicate right atti- 
tudes and a fine character. Really, underneath, the feel- 
ings might either have been raging in protest or else 
crushed to dull indifference. The self of the iron mask 
was a husk of behavior, a superficial pretense. Men were 
forced to maintain apparent attitudes of respect for par- 
ents, reverence to God, of love for family, of courtesy to 
strangers, or responsibility for work, when none of these 
feelings were there. 
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3. THE METHOD OF INSPIRATION 

The mass of men have little power of self-direction. 
For them the self is shaped by the impressions they re- 
ceive. The common herd of this type are formed by the 
iron mask, receiving the impression of character that is 
forced upon them by society, or by the various groups to 
which they belong. With the brutal, ignorant herd the 
mask is held in place by force and fear. When it is sud- 
denly removed old passions break forth with redoubled 
ferocity. The world has seen the effects of suddenly re- 
moving the iron mask in the French Revolution, when 
the common folk so long repressed and held down to or- 
derly, respectful behavior broke forth in a wild orgy of 
brutal cruelty and ferocity. The same is shown in Sien- 
kiewicz’s story “Fire and Sword,” when the Russian and 
Polish peasants and cossacks, freed from the yoke by 
Hmelnitzky, broke forth and burned alive the families 
of the nobles and tore them in pieces with their teeth, and 
impaled them on stakes and left them to die in agony. 
They tortured and mutilated their victims until nothing 
was left but an agonized ball of red flesh. This all shows 
the hideous chaos of brutal passion that is held in check 
and kept in polite and serene forms by the pressure of 
the iron mask. 

To a certain extent, therefore, the system was good. 
It produced a fine standard of conduct. It made society 
and civilization possible, but it was unreal. Men of the 
radiative type raged under it. Men of the receptive type 
became mere automata, not persons. To-day there is re- 
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sentment and protest against the iron mask, but that re- 
sentment is largely futile. Young people resent the mask 
put upon them by their elders, and then make others of 
their own which are just as confining and less beautiful. 
The individual is forced into the mould of the group. 
The gang, the school, the social set, each forces its mask 
upon the youths who form its membership. Their clothes, 
their language, their opinions, their behavior, are all 
under pressure. Each college puts out youths stamped 
by the group as coins from a mint. It is a difficult thing 
for the weak man to escape from the iron mask. Per- 
haps each one of us is conscious that a portion of our 
character is the result of the pressure of the mask. It is 
to be hoped, however, that, for our more salient char- 
acteristics, we have to thank one of the other methods. 

From what has been said above, one might be led to 
infer that there is but little hope for the man of the re- 
ceptive or impressionable type, upon whom the world has 
always set the imprint of the iron mask. There is, how- 
ever, an alternative for the man of this type which has 
enabled him to reach the greatest heights of fame and 
influence, so that he who is conscious of these character- 
istics need not despair. For men who are impressionable 
are sensitive to other emotions than fear, and those who 
are receptive are often capable of receiving not only a 
formal standardized self, but an influence which can 
change the inner life, instead of causing mere outward 
conformity. 

Such men are capable of receiving by suggestion a new 
and higher concept of themselves. Thus they are changed 
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from within, and not from without. They receive a new 
spirit, or a new self, which totally alters all their be- 
havior. 

This method is so contrary to normal growth that it 
has always been regarded as miraculous, or as something 
done by God. The South Sea Island chief is trained to 
believe himself inspired by a god or spirit. His behavior 
is changed, and all his feelings. The Indian Yogi believes 
that he receives the inner self of all things and is trans- 
formed. Mohammed, by the inspiration of the Angel 
Gabriel, was transformed from the rude camel driver to 
the prophet of God. We have already described this proc- 
ess in the account of the Christian method of transfor- 
mation. The apostles dealt with men of the same type as 
those who performed the atrocities of the French Revo- 
lution, but instead of conforming them from without, 
these men were told that the spirit of Him who looked in 
pity on the misery of those about him and who was will- 
ing to be tortured to death to help them, — that this spirit 
would enter into them, so that every desire and every 
attitude would be changed. Not the iron mask but a new 
spirit, was the method. “Be ye not conformed to the 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds,” says Paul. Thus true saints were created, not by 
the process of the sculptor or by laboriously chiselling 
out each day the desired features, but by receiving an 
entirely new idea of themselves. 

We have shown that surrender, not struggle, is the 
key-note of this method. It creates a real character, uni- 
fied, simple, strong. It does not appear to be a develop- 
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merit of the old self. Each man feels that it comes from 
outside, from some one else. It comes not from his own 
soul but from some friend, or from some spirit, or from 
God himself and is grafted upon the old self. There is 
probably many an one of us who feels that he owes at 
least a part of himself to some inspiration of this sort, 
which came to him through the love of some friend, or 
through some moment of exaltation, and which has made 
of him a different person from what he could ever have 
been without it. 

4. THE SCULPTURE OF THE SOUL 

The method of the iron mask has accomplished its 
great results with men of the receptive type. Such men 
are usually subjective in attitude or introverts. Their 
thoughts are centred in themselves, and in the appear- 
ance they make. They are anxious about their sins and 
dread public opinion. Such men the iron mask trans- 
forms into automata who carry out the functions of so- 
cial and business life, and perform the necessary labor 
of the world. 

Some of us, however, belong to that other type which 
we have termed radiative, and upon such this method has 
a most disastrous effect. To force a boy with the soul of 
an eagle to cringe before those he despises is to lay up 
future trouble. When used upon such men this method 
often results in rebellion. Although the radiative mind 
is usually objective or extrovert, some men of this type 
are interested in themselves and devote their energies to 
shaping a self that corresponds to their ideal. There are 
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some of us who as boys or girls had a certain dream or 
vision of what they might be and who have been working 
steadily and faithfully to conform themselves to the 
model they have chosen and the vision they have seen. 

We are told that Michael Angelo was once given a 
huge block of marble which no other sculptor had been 
able to use. He saw within the stone a vision, a tall, 
graceful figure, perfect in proportion, with noble fea- 
tures. He seemed to see it all, from the curly locks that 
clustered about the brow, the broad chest, the long arms 
with their swelling muscles in seeming readiness to hurl 
the fatal stone, the firm thighs, the whole figure down to 
the well-modelled feet planted firmly on the ground. We 
can imagine the thrill of the artist as he worked to free 
his vision from the encumbering stone. We can see how 
the chisel bites in, and the white chips fly, and little by 
little the vision takes shape and form and stands forth. 
One can imagine with what intense concentration he 
must have worked, with what an ever present dread lest 
one false stroke of the chisel should mar the perfect line 
of the lips, and scar and deface the figure, and leave the 
clear profile marred and broken. Every effort and en- 
ergy of mind and body must have been centred on the 
work, lest some slip should ruin all his labor and render 
the rare marble block mere worthless refuse. 

Still more wonderful is the work that lies before the 
sculptor in soul stuff. If. you were given a lump of flesh 
and told that you could model the face you would wear 
through life, the task would certainly be an absorbing 
one. Even more thrilling is it to work in soul stuff and 
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to carve out the behavior pattern which is to be one’s 
permanent self. Out of the inchoate mass of thought 
and ideas, out of the welter of emotion and desire, stroke 
by stroke, one must cut the statue, — a sculptured por- 
trait, a form which will always be recognized and known 
as himself. He must keep the pattern before him and 
shape his purposes and desires conditioning with care 
each reaction. He must choose those emotions that bring 
joy and beauty and cut them into permanent lines. He 
must carve out his behavior on the line of his ideal. 
Words and deeds, sights and sounds, are the chisel and 
hammer that cut from the formless block the clear out- 
lines of character. 

If the work of Michael Angelo was one before which 
one might well stand breathless and absorbed, how much 
more absorbing is this. A slip of the hand, a false re- 
action established, and a gash may be cut that years of 
patient effort cannot erase. We have seen how as the 
result of a few careless outbursts some ugly scar has 
appeared in a man’s character which seems to give an 
ape-like twist to features that might have been heroic. 
We have noted how a series of experiences can cut 
treacherous, crafty wrinkles about the eye, or coarse and 
sensual lines about the lips. 

Sometimes one sees the whole world as a great work- 
shop in which this work is constantly going forward and 
every one, whether he wills it or not, is compelled to bear 
a part. We have seen innocent, childish faces gather 
lines of strength, the dimpled chin grow strong and firm, 
the saucy nose become clear-cut and straight, and laugh- 
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ing baby lips gather character and decision, while round, 
vacant eyes become full of understanding and sympathy. 
Sometimes it is terrifying to realize how silently and in- 
evitably the work is going on. In this vast workshop 
there is no clang of hammer on chisel. We do not hear 
the strokes that leave cruel, brutal lines about the lips, 
or cut anxious furrows in the brow, or change eyes that 
were clear and honest until they are shifty and vacil- 
lating. 

Day by day, soundlessly, irrevocably, the work goes 
on. Fugitive desires become dominant purposes ; vagrant 
emotions are hardened into permanent attitudes; that 
which was a boyish flare of patriotic enthusiasm has be- 
come a steadfast loyalty that endures disaster, wounds 
and death for the cause of the country. The generous 
impulse that flung a penny to a beggar has become an 
unchanging attitude that gives time and labor and a life’s 
thought to help the distressed. A romantic emotion con- 
jured out of moonlight has been strengthened into a 
life-long devotion that leads a man to give every energy 
and the toil of a life-time to provide for one woman. 

So out of those feelings and desires which in child- 
hood were fleeting and evanescent as passing clouds, are 
built up permanent attitudes. On the sculptor it depends 
what emotions will be permanent ; what shall be the atti- 
tude of the self toward every person and every cause; 
whether toward friends he shall show an attitude of un- 
changing loyalty, or of self-seeking toadyism; toward 
strangers an attitude of courtesy, or of arrogant con- 
tempt; whether to his children he shall be indulgent or 
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severe; whether he shall undertake his work with care- 
lessness or responsibility. Thus defined shape and per- 
manent form is given to what was a chaotic mass of 
emotion and desire and a form stands forth, clear-cut and 
firmly outlined, for all the world to see. A character has 
been created. Men know and count upon it. They un- 
derstand that there are certain things this man can be 
relied upon to perform, while other projects nothing on 
earth will induce him to consider. You see his weak 
points and his strong points; you know where he will 
fail and where he will succeed, how he will treat the vari- 
ous types of men he meets. He has created a self. 

After this fashion Benjamin Franklin worked, shap- 
ing his self according to the charts and diagrams he had 
drawn up, testing and measuring each day to see if it 
came up to the specifications. The method of the iron 
mask merely takes account of what is done. The sculp- 
tor of the soul must have the feeling behind the deed. 
He shapes the emotions and desires into attitudes, know- 
ing that the behavior will look out for itself if the atti- 
tudes are correct. This method is adapted to the strong, 
self-contained, self-directing, radiative mind, like that of 
Franklin. Whether carelessly and unwittingly or with 
clear vision and firm determination, every one of us has 
done something to shape his own self by this process of 
sculpture by which form has been given to the inchoate 
impulses and vague longings of childhood. 
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5. THE METHOD OF THE POTTER^S WHEEL 

Hitherto we have been speaking mainly of men of the 
subjective or introvert type, because they are the ones 
who are interested primarily in themselves and in their 
own development. The outside world interests them in 
proportion as it reflects glory on them, or ministers to 
their pleasure. They value friends for the admiration 
that is given them, and have something of that attitude 
of which Emerson was accused, that he regarded his 
friends as lemons, and when he had squeezed them, threw 
them aside. They are disturbed about their failures, re- 
morseful over their sins, sensitive to the opinion of 
others, overwhelmed with shame when their mistakes are 
held up to comment, cringing under ridicule, or filled 
with dread of divine disapproval. For such some of the 
methods already described should avail. 

There are some of us, however, whom we might place 
in the objective radiative class since they are always ab- 
sorbed in some outside interest, in their work, in some 
cause, or in persons outside themselves, whether individ- 
uals or groups. Such a man takes little thought of him- 
self, of his own appearance, or virtues, or sins. He is 
not thinking of what he can get out of his friends, but 
of what he can find in them and do for them. If the acts 
of such a man are noble, it is not because he is trying to 
build up a noble self, but because he is absorbed in help- 
ing others. If he is checked in wrong-doing, it is not 
from fear of being stained with sin, but because treach- 
ery and cruelty and vile deeds are repugnant to him. His 
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standard of conduct is based on its effect on the outside 
world, not on himself; his attitudes are not a pose to 
draw admiration, but a natural expression of real feel- 
ings. 

Form is given to his character not by the iron mask in 
the hands of others, or by the tools of sculpture in his 
own hands. Rather is it shaped by the work he has 
chosen, and the circumstances and events with which he 
deals. The work he takes up, the obstacles he meets, the 
success he achieves, all these shape his character and 
destiny. If he is moulded, then, it is not by the iron 
mask, or by sculpture, but rather by the potter’s wheel, 
to take up the old image. It is the action of the outside 
world upon him that shapes him. The beauty of his in- 
tent is impressed upon his soul in the effort to work it 
out. Opposition, toil, and pain cut the pattern more 
deeply and perfect the workmanship. The whole of life 
leaves its mark. The ambition of youth and its love and 
longing, the stern purposes and hard toil of middle life, 
the ripe endeavor and matured thought of age as under 
the shadow of death the perspective changes, all these are 
woven into the pattern. Browning has painted in fa- 
miliar words a picture of this sort of character forma- 
tion: 

“What though the laughing loves that cut the earlier grooves 
Around the base no longer pause and press; 

What though, about the rim, skull things in order grim 
Grow out in graver mood, obey the sterner stress; 

Look thou not down but up, to uses of the cup. 

The master’s lips aglow, the new wines foaming flow; 

Thou heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s 
wheel ?’’ 
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Browning has here expressed the attitude of the man 
of this type. Absorbed in the service to which he has 
given himself, he thinks little of the pattern which the 
stern pressure of life engraves upon his soul, if only the 
instrument serves to perform its duty faithfully and well, 
He fills the world with his dreams and annexes the ob- 
jects of the material universe as his tools. He is part of 
the great creative process, and what he creates is im- 
printed on himself. Failure, enmity, pain, and suffering 
only serve to mark more plainly the pattern of beauty on 
the stuff of the soul. 

So a Washington or Lincoln gives himself to a great 
cause, thoughtless of self and of his own fate. For the 
sake of the great ideal that possesses him he toils on 
through his Valley Forge, facing hunger and cold, the 
loss of all he possesses, calumny and treachery, and all 
the bitterness that life can bring. Thus common clay is 
shaped into nobler and finer forms. He does not seek, 
like Napoleon, to create an imperial self out of a com- 
mon lieutenant, or to impress his glory upon kings and 
potentates. He is not working out any concept of him- 
self. He finds that concept created by circumstances. 
What he has done makes him the father of his country 
in spite of himself. The concept of himself is thrust upon 
him and shapes him to its form. The development of 
men of the receptive type usually starts with a concept 
which is either forced upon them, or received by sug- 
gestion. In the case just described, the development, be- 
ginning without any definite concept, often ends in a con- 
cept to which the self is finally adjusted. Most great 
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heroes find that a concept of them has been created in the 
minds of the public, often formulated in some nick-name, 
and this reacts upon them, since they are obliged in some 
measure to be what they are thought to be. Thus in the 
end the concept gives shape and form to all the accumula- 
tions of knowledge and feeling that are included in con- 
sciousness, directs the attitudes, controls the behavior, 
and thus at length the statue is completed, the character 
is formed. It may be useless to describe this method of 
character formation for those of us who are being shaped 
in this fashion are so unconscious of it and of them- 
selves that, no matter how accurate the portrait, it is 
probable that they would not recognize themselves. 
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When you were sixteen you were doubtless planning 
to be something quite wonderful. Most of us were. You 
might have been content with the Presidency of the 
United States, but probably you had your eye on some- 
thing miich more original and recherche. The question to 
be considered was as to what you would do to astonish 
the world, or upon whom you would exercise the latent 
powers to charm of which you could not but be conscious. 
You felt within you limitless possibilities, and were only 
anxious to choose the right channel in which to exercise 
them. You knew that even if you chose to live apart, 
unknown and unappreciated, you could, at least, be a 
“big” person. 

But in some way constricting barriers have compressed 
your personality. People around you seem to find in you 
nothing extraordinary. In the midst of the brilliant con- 
versation that surrounds you, you feel strangely small. 
You lack the light touch, the airy persiflage. Moreover, 
you find your knowledge of Einstein and of the Repara- 
tions question is absurdly superficial. You have missed 
that grounding in Greek thought which, in others, is so 
evidently the basis of their culture. You are disgusted to 
find that in spite of all your opportunities to learn French 
and Italian you are ashamed to address a foreigner. You 
find yourself pretending to familiarity with works of art 
and literature of which you are humiliatingly ignorant. 

327 
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You see now that you have bobbed about like a cork 
on the ocean, now driven by the demands of your friends, 
now by some whim, or momentarily clamorous desire. 
The mark you were to leave upon the world is strangely 
invisible. As for being “big” you suspect you are hardly 
visible to the naked eye. Instead of mastering your fate, 
you have been the sport of your environment. You have 
been caged up, like a bear in the zoo, by custom, conven- 
tion and the opinion of your friends. Once like Francis 
of Assisi, you would have been strong enough to strip 
off these bonds and bandages together with your gar- 
ments, and go forth, naked, to defy them, wherever the 
inner urge carried you. Now that would be embarrass- 
ing if not unthinkable. 

You find you are scaling no glorious mountain summit 
but trudging round and round the routine path of bore- 
dom. You catch a glimpse of yourself, in the mirror of 
your mind, and are depressed to think that such a weak, 
vacillating thing can really be you. Worst of all is the 
gnawing dissatisfaction and unhappiness that comes with 
the sense of failure and futility. 

What is to be done ? Have you got to accept that de- 
pressing mental physiognomy as your very self and sit 
down and wear it the rest of your life? Have you got 
to continue walking circles inside your cage for the term 
of your natural life? Will the Behaviorist tell you your 
reactions are all permanently conditioned? Has modern 
science no cure to offer, no gland serum to inject that will 
restore the fire of youth, the vigor of purpose, the keen- 
ness of enjoyment, that makes life a thrilling adventure. 
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If an institution guaranteed by science were opened 
for the Enlargement and Transformation of Personality 
how many of us would besiege its doors ! Alas ! the best 
that medicine can do as yet is to modify certain emotions 
by injections from the endocrine glands, while psychol- 
ogy puts before us a long process of reconditioning our 
reflexes. And yet history and experience prove, as re- 
counted in the preceding pages, that a man’s personality 
can undergo a change as phenomenal as that celebrated 
transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly. Sci- 
ence utterly fails to explain that miracle. It only tells us 
that within the cocoon the body of the caterpillar dis- 
solves into a viscous mass, losing apparently all its cellu- 
lar structure. Then out of this mysterious fluid a new 
body begins to shape itself, totally different in structure, 
a slim-waisted form with six thin legs in place of those 
innumerable fat ones, with eyes of a different sort, and 
antennae, and above all with wings, covered with glitter- 
ing iridescent scales. All this seems utterly contrary to 
all that we know about the growth of cellular structure. 
Science would call it impossible if it did not happen. 
Well, in the same impossible fashion, we have seen a 
commonplace crawling personality dissolve away and then 
reform itself and spread its wings. Science says it is im- 
possible, but common sense says “There it is !” 

Science loses its way in the depths of personality. It 
is not even sure that there is a self. It can measure the 
stimulus and note the reaction and trace the impulse on 
the neurones a little way on the journey between, but 
what happens at the centre, what reserves of force lie 
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there to be discharged by a trigger touch, what intricate 
interrelations of neurones and brain cells, all this is un- 
fathomed. Still more unfathomable is the realm of 
thought and consciousness. The more we read of the ef- 
forts of psychology to explain it, the more hopeless seems 
the task. We fall back on the method of common sense. 
We have something which we call a self ; we know it can 
be happy or unhappy, weak or strong, and that it can 
show as many differences in character as the face that 
represents it. And it certainly is probable that it would 
show as much response to careful cultivation as a potato 
plant or a rose-bush. Most of us are in a state of ar- 
rested development, like a Japanese dwarf tree, and only 
about a tenth of the proper size. In the first place the 
gates of our mind are probably a bit too narrow. Most 
of the material for our mental edifice has come in through 
our eyes and ears. To grow, a man must have thoughts 
and ideas, and these he gets from what he sees and hears, 
and the average eye seems so small that a good-sized idea 
would stick in it. The eye of a needle takes in almost as 
much as that of the average man. 

I once knew a teacher who had a class for bored per- 
sons. He started by seating them on a hillside and ask- 
ing: “Now how many different things can you see?” 
They started by seeing nothing but trees and grass. Then 
they began to discover the difference in trees, in leaves 
and bark and buds, in color and form, the weeds and tiny 
blossoms in the grass, the insects and their infinite va- 
riety and beauty of color and strangeness of shape. Their 
interest grew in the competition, as they saw more and 
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more diflferent things and noted their differences and 
resemblances, until they could count some thousands. 
Having the materials the teacher then began to weave 
them into the building of ideas. He pointed to a bird’s 
feather lying in the grass. “Of what does that make you 
think?” he asked. The first answers were trite, but the 
power to weave grew. From the mere thought of the 
dead bird, the feather led their thoughts to the power it 
possesses to surmount the air, to rise above the storm. 
Its frailty and magic strength, its mysterious growth 
from the yellow yolk of the egg, were all discussed and 
before the end of the lesson, poetry and science, art and 
literature had all been woven into the pattern. The world 
had become full of interest and every mind had wakened 
to creative power and was building a new network of 
thought and feeling. 

We all grow casually and unconsciously in this fashion 
but it is a pity there are not more classes of this sort to 
waken dull inert minds to active thought and to keep 
them spinning the threads that weave a larger life. 

We have shown how the personality is enlarged as its 
interests increase and how as it thrills under the revela- 
tions of science and history, it travels out as on a net- 
work of telephone wires to the farthest confines of space 
and the first beginnings of time. Perhaps the greatest 
mistake of education in the past has lain in its attempt to 
teach facts rather than to awaken interests. To every 
man who wakens in you a new interest you owe an in- 
calculable debt for he has increased the area of your 
personality by some thousands of miles. If your face 
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shrivels and your muscles shrink with advancing years, 
that is no reason why your interests should do likewise. 
You might even get a new one each season. There are 
dynamic people who communicate interests just as others 
communicate smallpox. It pays to cultivate them. 

We spoke of enlargement through annexing the mate- 
rial objects of the world about us. Some persons have 
the art of making all their possessions express their in- 
dividuality. They surround themselves with things that 
express their qualities and feelings, their likes and dis- 
likes, so that even in their absence one feels their pres- 
ence. A clever girl who wishes to hold her influence over 
her admirer in his absence, will annex a certain star and 
so associate herself with it by some romantic tale that 
wherever he wanders he cannot escape her influence so 
long as the star is visible. 

More important is that enlargement that comes from 
the projection of oneself into the material world through 
some form of creative activity, and it is interesting to 
note how men aie everywhere awakening to the fact. A 
business man who has been growing narrow from keep- 
ing the mind in a constant rut will begin to develop an 
estate and give his ideas form in some beautiful garden 
or great farm and his whole personality expands in the 
process. Busy professional men are finding time for 
modelling or painting or music and in their creative work 
their self seems to break through the shell that was hard- 
ening about it and grow to new dimensions. When you 
feel your soul shrinking up then start on your career as 
a creator. Even to grow a geranium or knit a pair of 
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socks might cause some expansion of soul. It is sur- 
prising what it does to a man’s soul to watch the seeds he 
has planted poke their noses through the soil and then 
stand up arrayed in gorgeous garments, bringing sweet 
fruits in their hands. The great delusion of the age is 
that men gain enlargement by making money and every 
one is seeking to gain and display his wealth. But pos- 
sessions only dwarf the soul unless some creative force 
is put into them. Wealth supplies materials for enlarge- 
ment but too often the person is crushed out by its weight. 

We might gain much more from the enlargement that 
comes through friends were we not too casual in our 
friendships. A crop of friendships requires as much 
ploughing and planting and cultivating as does a field of 
wheat. We allow old friends to drift away and take no 
pains to find new ones. The connecting wires that once 
thrilled with constant messages rust out, and the link is 
broken. With every lost friend one loses a bit of oneself. 
With every new friend, the battery of the soul is re- 
charged. A whole book might be written on the growth 
that comes through friendship but it will save time to 
refer the reader to the numerous authors from Cicero 
down, who have attempted it. It should be possible to 
prove by trigonometry that the more people of different 
types that are sympathetically connected with you by the 
cross-wiring of friendship, the bigger person must you 
prove to be. Instead of being boxed up face to face with 
yourself, you feel with and think with and understand 
all these different personalities. By sympathy you dwell 
in them and they in you. 
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All these methods of expansion are open to any one 
who wishes to try them. But probably what you wish 
for more than enlargement in the area of your interests 
is enlargement or intensification of personal power. You 
need not be a Napoleon to want sufficient force to carry 
through triumphantly what you undertake and to wish 
to make yourself felt by the world around you. Enlarge- 
ment is all very well, but most people seem to be growing 
a bit too broad for their depth. They would get on better 
with less expansion and more concentration. 

If the average mortal would put some of the energy 
he is giving to the daily dozen and to physical discipline 
into the effort to develop his mental muscle, as suggested 
in the last chapter, and so direct his thoughts as to bring 
his reserve of emotional force to bear on that which he 
wishes to do, instead of allowing it to be dissipated or 
exploded by chance contacts, there would certainly be an 
enormous increase of personal dynamic. The people of 
force whom we know are those who have their attention 
and every emotion concentrated on the work before them 
and not those whose eyes wander all over the orbis ter- 
rarum. With practice a man can see a great deal without 
allowing his attention to swerve. I once met a pretty 
Armenian girl who told me of her engagement to a 
young man in a neighboring city. ‘T suppose your in- 
terest is entirely fixed on him now,” I said. “Yes,” she 
answered, “my eyes are fixed upon him, but out of the 
corners I see other men.” Her eyes were fixed but she 
did not miss much. 

We are told that on a crowded street a man once col- 
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lided violently with a cross-eyed man. The latter indig- 
nantly demanded, “Why don’t you look where you are 
going.” The other responded with equal indignation, 
“Why don’t you go where you are looking.” The ordi- 
nary mortal is so geared that if he does not keep his eyes 
on his goal and look where he is going, he is pretty sure 
to go where he is looking, which is not usually what he 
intends to do. 

There are many who are not especially interested in 
acquiring a larger or stronger self, who are nevertheless 
notably dissatisfied with the self which nature and en- 
vironment have bestowed upon them. They are unhappy 
and although they usually wish their environment so to 
change as to provide them with happiness, it would prob- 
ably be simpler for them to change in such fashion that 
they could find happiness in their environment. 

It is likely to cause unhappiness to have so many dif- 
ferent persons dwelling in you that neither you nor your 
friends know which you are. We have spoken of the 
tragic unhappiness of trying to be a pirate captain and 
a mother’s boy at the same time, or that results when a 
ward politician and a Methodist class leader inhabit the 
same body. Each group to which one belongs insists on 
a different behavior pattern, and one’s reflexes are recon- 
ditioned in such a contradictory fashion that the paths of 
neuronic conductivity must be sadly tangled. The platy- 
pus must lead an unhappy and confused existence. When 
she shows her four legs and fur, her neighbors must ex- 
pect her to behave as a normal mammal. When she swims 
under the water the fishes are doubtless ready to accept 
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her as a well-regulated fish, and when she shows her bill 
and her eggs the birds probably expect from her the 
normal behavior of a bird. On the other hand, when the 
mammals have accepted her it must be a shock to them 
to have her lay eggs, and the fish are doubtless outraged 
when she walks out on dry land. She is trying to be too 
many different things for her own happiness. When one 
is accepted as a member of one group, one cannot violate 
its behavior pattern without being made most uncom- 
fortable. It is the element of pretence or hypocrisy that 
makes the trouble. The mammals would doubtless dis- 
approve of the platypus, because she pretended to be a 
mammal with them, and then went off and acted like 
a bird. 

If a man once makes it plain to himself and the world 
which of his Protean shapes is really he, then he can 
manifest as much versatility as he wishes and win appre- 
ciation and applause instead of condemnation and dis- 
trust. A man cannot live at peace with a row of different 
portraits of himself hung up in his brain chamber. He 
must choose one and label the others plainly as make-up 
and masquerade. 

Finally, we come to the person who is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with his self and wants a new one. It is by no 
means impossible for him to succeed in securing one. 
Several methods are open and he can choose the one 
adapted to his mentality. We have shown the success of 
the religious method with certain types. In this country 
we are not hampered with those rigid behavior patterns 
which cause a man in the old world to feel that he can 
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never be anything other than he has been. Many per- 
sons here, however, seem to have been hypnotized with 
the idea that they are weak and unattractive and inca- 
pable. A portrait of themselves has been thrust upon 
them which causes them great unhappiness and which 
binds them to a definite behavior pattern. We have en- 
deavored to prove from history and experience that it is 
perfectly possible to get rid of this undesirable portrait 
and to acquire a new one which will subtend both happi- 
ness and strength. We are just beginning to realize the 
great reserves of force that are stored in the human 
mechanism and that can be set free in the form of emo- 
tion. Whatever theory a man has, the reserves are there 
to be called upon. He may call it “inspiration from on 
high,” or “becoming in tune with the infinite,” or he may 
be so materialistic that he lays it all to a discharge of 
sugar from the liver. It is his job to find the stimulus 
that will set free this liberating force in him. It all de- 
pends on how his reflexes have been conditioned. One 
idea will serve for one man, quite a different one for an- 
other. One sight stirs one person, some other sight or 
sound the next individual. 

At any rate, he can be assured that he need not be 
boxed up for all time in a narrow behavior pattern with 
a sordid iron mask pressed upon his features, but that he 
can choose another and better pattern. Moreover, there 
are vast reserves of force that can be applied to realiz- 
ing it. According as he is receptive or radiative in men- 
tality, he must choose his method. There are innumer- 
able ideas at hand that have worked with others, with 
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which a man can experiment. Some day doubtless there 
will be an institution for the transformation of selves 
which will provide a skilled staff to analyze each patient 
and discover the stimuli that move him and the ideas that 
grip him and release the needed energy. 

In the meantime, we have supplied you with a vast va- 
riety in behavior patterns from the time of Rameses 
down. It should be of interest to pick a becoming style 
and try it on. It may be a bit late for some of us to ex- 
periment, but with our children, by starting early to con- 
dition their reflexes, it should be possible to produce any 
known type of self. Most of these selves of the past pro- 
duced unhappiness because the conditioning agent was 
fear. In conditioning the reflexes of children they would 
certainly live much freer and happier lives if disgust were 
used instead of fear. If disgust were associated with 
things that are base and harmful, it would not be neces- 
sary to threaten children with punishment, and even when 
there was nothing to fear they would still keep from the 
things that harm. A behavior pattern conditioned by dis- 
gust instead of fear creates the illusion in the subject 
that he is free to do as he chooses, while if he is inhibited 
by fear, he feels constantly under constraint. 

In the education of children it would pay to give more 
attention to awakening interests and training in creative 
work. 

We come, finally, to the creation of that enlarged self 
which is termed genius, or inspiration or exaltation, and 
of which so much has been said in the preceding pages. 
We have shown that it was the aim of certain religions 
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to produce this self in all their adherents and that it has 
been this so-called miraculous power which has com- 
mended these religions to the world. Modern thought 
has made the old procedure difficult if not impossible in 
most cases. I have seen this self with its accompaniment 
of happiness and added powers and higher standards 
produced in so many persons of different types, from the 
ignorant peasant and untrained savage to the man of 
culture, that I cannot doubt the possibility of producing 
it anywhere if the right method is used. We are just on 
the outer verge of knowledge as to the resources of the 
mind. The years to come will doubtless bring astounding 
revelations of our power to master and control them. 
Our knowledge of mental and psychic forces is about 
where our knowledge of electricity was a hundred years 
ago. We see strange psychic phenomena and note the 
extraordinary powers acquired by certain geniuses, and 
because we do not understand their law we regard them 
with the same suspicion that pursued the early experi- 
ments in chemistry and physics. 

What thought or idea will prove the key to open my 
mind or yours to that great incoming tide of force which 
translates itself into happiness and vision and achieve- 
ment, I cannot state, for each mind is differently condi- 
tioned, and what is inspiring to one is deadly to another. 
I can only show the evidence that vast reserves of power 
are there, and suggest that when you find a key that will 
open the door, even so much as a crack, you should keep 
it carefully in hand and use it to the utmost. And merely 
to have the assurance that any moment one may dis- 
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cover the key that will flood the mind with new visions 
and conscious power, should be enough to restore the 
zest of youth and to make of life the great adventure it 
should be for all. 









